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«I; * HERE is the ſame common error pre- 
valent among the vulgar, with reſpect 
to Hiſtory, that there is with regard to Juriſpru- 
dence. I mean, that they ſuppoſe the attain- 
ment of thoſe two faculties depends ſolely upon 


application and memory. It is commonly thought, 
that a man is made a great lawyer, by treaſuring 


up in his remembrance great numbers of law 


texts and maxims; and a great hiſtorian, by 
reading and retaining many hiſtorical relations. 
I won't diſpute, if we ſpeak only of men learned 
in converſation, and hiſtorians for table talk, 
[ that any thing more is neceſſary. But to become 
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2 REFLEXIONS UPON HISTORY. 


{ 


a hiſtorian of the pen, good Lord! nothing leſs 
than the,pens of the Phoenix are equal to the 


undertaking. The moſt prudent and learned 
biſhop of Cambray, in his letter on this ſubje& 
to the_ French Academy, ſaid very juſtly, that 
an excellent hiſtorian is perhaps more rare than a 


great poet. 


II. In fact, the critics have not been ſo dif- 
ficult to pleaſe on the part of poetry as on the 
part of hiſtory; for, with the exception of 
one. or two exquiſitely nice ones, they all 


agree, that Homer, Virgil, and Horace, were 
moſt excellent poets, and in whom there 


could be found no ſtriking defect; and they 
would not have ſcrupled to concede the ſame 
honour to Ovid, Catullus, and Propertius, if the 


laſcivious impurity of their expreſſions had not 
tarniſhed the luſtre of their verſes. But how 


difficult and ſevere have they ſhewn themſelves 


with the hiſtorians, even when they have cri- 


ticiſed the works of the moſt eminent of them ! 
The ſame prelate we have juſt quoted, obſerves. 
a want of unity and order in Herodotus, and 
thinks Xenopbon more of a noveliſt than a 
hiſtorian; and it is a general received opinion, 


that in his hiſtory of Cyrus he did not ſo much 
attend to relating the true actions of that prince, 
as to painting his own idea of a perfect king. 
He admits, that Polybins reaſons admirably on 


political 


/ 


KR EFLEXIONS UPON HISTORY. 3 
political and military matters; but obſerves, that 
he reaſons too much. He celebrates the fine 
harangues of Thucydides and Titus Livius, but 
objects to their being oo numerous, and ſeeming 
more like the works of their own invention, 
than the ſpeeches of thoſe, in whoſe mouths 
they put them. He blames Salluſt, for having 
in two very ſhort hiſtories entered into too 
large a deſcription of perſons and cuſtoms. 
He cenſures Tacitus for an affected brevity, 
and for having had the audacity to pretend to 
diſcern and point out the political ſprings and 
cauſes of all kinds of events; which is alſo a 
defect he reprebeyds in Henricus Catherinus. 


III. In theſe ſame great hiſtorians, other 
critics find out other faults. Plutarch obſerves, 
that Herodotus is in viduous and ſpiteful againſt 
Greece. It is a general opinion, that he mixed 
many fables with his hiſtory, which he carried 
to ſuch a a length, that there have been ſome, ' 
who, inſtead of beſtowing on him the magnifi- 
cent epithet of the Father of Hiſtory, bave called 
him the, inventor of fable. Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſus denies the language of Xenophon to be 
ſplendid or majeſtic, adding, that whenever he 
attempts to elevate his ſtile, he inſtantly falls 
off, and ſhews himſelf unable to ſupport it. 
5 Voſſius TEMATKS, that the ſtile of Polybius is 


B 2 innacurate; 
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inaccurate; and Father Rapin, that he frequently 
By interrupts the thread of his narration with moral 
| refletions. The ſame Voſfius arraigns the ſtile 
of Thucydides, as barſh and full of hyperboles. 
10 Eraſmus points out ſome contradictions in Titus 
Livius; and Aſinius Pollio remarks ſome Patavi- 
nian or provincial expreſſions in his Latin. Many, 
and with great reaſon, blame him as a multi- 
plier of prodigies. Aulus Gellius called Salluſt 
à coiner of words ; and the illuſtrious Cato 
| . blames him for ſuffering himſelf to be warped 
1 by his prejudices and diſlikes, and for having 
| concealed many of the glorious actions of Cicero, 
becauſe he was upon ill terms with him. Charles 
Sigonius thinks the language of Tacitus was 
| trite ; and father Cauſinus ſays the ſame thing in 
i} other words; father Bayle alſo detects Henricus 
Catherinus, in giving certain relations that were 
1 ee to truth. 
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| IV. Who, ws the fight of all this, would, 
1 po without a trembling hand, take up the pen to 
write a hiſtory? Who, upon ſeeing all theſe 
celebrated hiſtorians ſo arraigned, could think 
himſelf qualified to eſcape cenſure ? 


* I apprehend this ſhould not be underſtood in ſo ex- 
tenſive a ſenſe as father F eyjoo repreſents i it, for that the ex- 
preſſion 1 in Aulus Gellius 1 is a reviver of oalete wards. 
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is more extraordinary than any thing we have 
| hitherto mentioned, This author's hiſtory of 
Alexander made its firſt appearance about 
three centuries ago; the manuſcript having 
been found in the library of Saint Victor. It 
is not yet known with any certainty who Quin- 
tus Curtius was, nor in what time he lived. 
Some believe he was contemporary with Au- 
guſtus, others with Claudius, others with Veſ- 
paſian, and others with Trajan; according as 
his ſtile appears to them to approach nearer 
to, or differ more from, the antient purity of the 
Latin idiom; and there are not wanting thoſe, 
who think 1555 ſuch a man as Quintus Curtius 
never exiſted, and that this was a fictitious name, 
under which ſome modern author had concealed 
himſelf, in hopes that his hiſtory would be 
better received by annexing to it a name re- 
ſembling that of an antient writer; and ſome 
again have attributed this work to Petrarch. One 
of the ſtrongeſt foundations on which they build 
this conjecture, is, that you cannot find Quintus 
Curtius quoted by any author, who has wrote 
within the fourteen hundred years immediately 
poſterior to the reign of Auguſtus. Notwith- 
Ganding this, the purity of the ſtile has ſuch 


B3 Veight 
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- weight with others, as to make them judge 
that it is full that time fince any one could 


REFLEXIONS UPON HISTORY. 


write ſo pure Latin as is contained in the 


language of that bock; and therefore they ſap- 


poſe the author of this hiſtory was contemporary 
with ſome of the firſt Czſars. But be this as it 
may, the hiſtory, which goes under the title of 


Quintus Curtius, continued to be univerſally ap- 


plauded for the ſpace of three centuries; when 
at length a modern critic ſet himſelf to ſcruti- 


nize and examine it attentively, and found it 
LL be full of ſubſtantial defects. 


. VI. This was the famous John Le Clere, wha 
weaves into the end of his ſecond volume on the 


Art of Criticiſm, a long examination of Quintus 


Curtius, and arraigns and charges him, proving 
the accuſation at the ſame time, with having 
been deficient in the following requiſites: that 
he was very ignorant of aſtronomy and geo- 
graphy : that, for the ſake of accumulating in 
his hiſtory many marvellous relations, he wrote 
many fables: that he deſcribed ſome things ill, 
and fell into manifeſt contradictions: that be 
Inſerted uſeleſs accounts, and omitted neceſſary 
ones: that, in order to diſplay his eloquence, he 
incurred the impropriety of putting excellent 
harangues into the mouths of men, who had 


but little pretenfions to | oratory : that he gave 


Greek 


REFLEXIONS UPON RISTORY, 7 
Greek names to the moſt remote rivers of Aſia: 
that he omitted the - circumſtance of dates 
or time in his relations of events: that he 
| had choſen a ſtile which was better ſuited to a 
declaimer or an orator than an hiſtorian : that, 
finally, he had been more the panegyriſt than 
the hiſtorian of Alexander, and had celebrated 
his damnable ambition, as if it had been an 
heroic virtue. 


Vii. Truly, theſe are many and grave defects, 
to be imputed to a man of the ſupreme credit of 
Curtius, and would even be thought ſuch, if 
they were charged on a writer of the middle 
claſs. But all that we can infer from hence is, 
that either the critics have been very ſevere in 
their cenſure, or elſe, that the taſk of writing a 
hiſtory free from defects is an exceeding ar- 
duous one. But it appearing to me, that the 
accuſation of Le Clerc is well ſupported, and juſt 
in every part of it, I am inclined to think, that 
the moſt elevated genius who applies himſelf to 
the occupation of an hiſtorian, can never be 
| ſecure from falling into conſiderable defects; 
and to confirm this ſentiment, I have quoted the | 
example of 8 Curtius. 
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VIII. 1 ee that 3 it fared with the mod ex- 
cellent writings, as it happens to the greateſt 
men, that they appear much leſs upon nearer. 
and more frequent intercourſe with them. There 
is no entity in nature totally perfect; but at firſt, 
fight, or at certain diſtances, and in certain points 
of view, the ſplendor of excellencies conceal 


ſome defects, which, by approaching nearer” to 


the objects, and * cloler Fannie, are 
diſcovered. 5 


IX. It is a'lo certain, that elevated geniuſes 


are more expoſed and liable to ſome particular 


defects than middling ones. The firſt, carried 
away. either by the vivacity of their imaginations, 


or the force and impetuoſity of their ſpirit, are 


addicted n-'t to attend to ſome of thoſe requiſites 
and regutations which people of inferior capa- 
cities ſcrupulouſly obſerve; and, for that reaſon, 
theſe laſt are much more likely to compile a work 
that is. ſtrictly conformable to rule, than the 


others; for, as they never attempt to riſe to any 


confiderable height, their fall cannot be great. 
They always purſue an humble path, never loſe 


fight of the precepts, and are content to move on, 
| controlled by, and i in ſubjcction to, the rules. 
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REFLEXIONS UPON HISTORY.: 9 
The others, ſuffering themſelves to be tranſported 
by a generous flight to a greater degree of alti- 
tude, are apt not to diſcern things below, they 
being at a conſiderable diſtance from them. The 
departing ſometimes from rules, in order to pur- 
ſue a courſe ſuperior to ordinary precepts, has 
this effect, that it makes a work pre with a 
better grace. ec 


FX. But this is not the dedichinond i in | which 
We. preſent find ourſelves, either with reſpect 
to the defects of Quintus Curtius, or with re- 
gard to the dangers of writing hiſtory. I ſhould 
eſteem as .a phoenix, not only him who could 
ſteer clear of every kind of fault, for this ap- 
pears to me next to impoſſible, but the perſon 
' Who ſhould avoid falling into one or other of the 
moſt remarkable ones; and he, who adverts with 
attention to the multitude of difficulties which 
preſent themſelves i in the courſe of writing a hiſ- 
fory» will not heſitate to be of my opinion. 


8 E ON. W. 


Ih 10 us begin with the ſtile, 3 at firſt 
ſight ſeems the moſt eaſy part of all: how difficult 
and arduous is it, to hit upon that preciſe me- 

dium which is ſuitable to, and required tor hiſ- 

5 jory | ? It ſhould neither be vulgar. nor poetic, 
| Ahe 
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10 nEPLEXIONS UPON HISTORY, 
although if a writer will content himſelf with 
only avoiding thoſe two extremes, he may with- 
out much difficulty hit upon one, (eſpecially if 
he is of the numerous ſet which nature has 
limited, and does not permit to go beyond à 
middling ſtile) that neither borders on the 
vulgar, nor is tinged with the poetic, and is 
equally diſtant from the croaking of the raven, 
and the chant of the ſwan. But by being con- 
tented with this, the narrative would be left 
without grace, and the hiſtory without attraction. 
This medium is not reprehenſible, but it is in- 
ſipid. Some of thoſe who undertake to write 
hiſtories are incapable of arriving ſo far as this 


[I] degree of excellence; and they are very few, 
11 who can go beyond it. Theſe few have many 
11! dangerous rocks and ſhoals in their way; and it 


"ol! is extremely difficult now and then to avoid 
— ſtriking upon one or other of them. Affectation 
1 is the moſt common fault that is incurred, and 
110 alſo the worſt; for a barbarous expreſſion is leſs 
it diſguſting to me than an affected one; as a clown 
cloathed in his ordinary habit, fer off with ruſtic 
trappings, is leſs unpleaſing in my eye, than a 
perſon finely dreſſed in a gay ſuit, bedecked with 
_ jewels, which are ill choſen, and aukwardly diſ- 
Ji poſed. The firſt dreſſes himſelf humbly and in 
ti} character; the ſecond is adorned fantaſtically 
_ and ridiculouſly, All in the ſtile, which is not 
| [| £ natural, 


— r W 
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REFLEXIONS UPON HISTORYs I? 
natural, is contemptible; and although a natural 
colour gives beauty to the face; whenever we 
perceive it is imitated with artificial ingredients, 
it appears diſguſting to us. 


XII. To the danger of running into an affected 
ſtile, there is annexed another, which is, the 
hazard of that appearing affectation to the rea- 
der, which is not ſo. Some judge ſo groſsly in 
this matter, as to think, that whatever does not 
appear natural to them, ſeems unnatural to 
eyery body elſe. Sometimes enyy excites an 

illiberal cenſurer to call a ſtile affected, when he 
does not think it ſo; and occaſions him, like an 
ill tempered woman, who has a bad ſkin, to ex- 
elaim that all thoſe who have better complexions 
have created them by means of artificial paints 
and waſhes. But, after all, the hazards that an 
author is expoſed to from the quarter of igno-— 
rance, and the envy of readers, are unavoidable; 
and, if he was to be diſcouraged by this, there 
are none but ignorant and dull writers who 
would venture to take pen in hand. Let him 
who deſerves ſome applauſe content himſelf 
with having deſerved it; and make himſelf hap- 
py with this reflection, that there will not be 
wanting thoſe who will do juſtice to his merit. 
Nor ſhould he attempt any puniſhment of an en- 
vious man, but leaye the execution of that buſi- 


acls 


OT 
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neſs to himſelf; for nobody could impoſe on him 
a more cruel one than that which is inflicted by 
his own furious rancour, that is inceſſantly ons 
ing his heart. 


SECT. V. 


XI. The ſecond: PIs of a lofty ft ite is, 
that the pen, inſtead of taking a flight to the top 
of Olympus, may wing its courſe to that of Par- 
naſſus; I mean, that, inſtead of arriving at the 
degree of ſublimity which is proper for hiſtory, 
it may ſoar to that which is adapted to poetry. 
Every ſpecies of undertaking has its correſpon- 
dept language; but JI do not affent to the diſ- 
tribution which is commonly made of different 
ſtiles to different undertakings, and which aſſigns 
to hiſtory the medium between the ſublime and 
the humble. There is a ſublimity requiſite for 
hiſtory, although it is different from that which 

is required for poetry; and alſo from that 
which is neceſſary in oratory. Who entertains a 
doubt of the ſtile 'of Livy, of Salluſt, and of 
Tacitus, being ſublime? But they are all three 
very different, not only from that of Virgil, of 
Claudian, and the other heroic poets, but even 
very different from each other. They are much 
miſtaken, who confine ſublimity of ſtile to an 
indivifible and fixed point. Elocution has many. 
$12) different 


REFLEXIONS UPON HISTORY, Ty 
different graces and ornaments, and the pen may 
be elevated by various ways. I do not think it 
ſo difficult to hit upon the ſublime which is pro- 
per for oratory and poetry, as it is upon that 
which is ſuited to hiſtory ; becauſe, in the two 
firſt, the frequency of tropes and figures give of 
themſelves a magnificence to the ſtile ; in the 
laſt, all the elevation muſt conſiſt in the liveli- 
neſs of the expreſſions, the natural energy of 
the phraſes, the depth of the conceptions, and 
the keenneſs of the ſentences; nor muſt they pre- 
ſume to take the liberties which are practiſed 
by the orators and poets; becauſe hyperbole is 
apt to disfigure the truth, and becauſe integrity 
and judgement ſuit but ill with the raptures of 
imagination; and becauſe alſo elevations of tlie 
pen make it in ſome meaſure difficult for igno- 
rant people to comprehend the relation. That 
tedious, hyperbolic, and pompous deſcription, 

which Claudian gives of the avarice of Rufinus, 

does not appear ſo admirable to me as the ſhort, 
energic, lively, and natural phraſes, with which 
Tacitus characterizes in its full extent the miſery 
and meaneſs of Galba : Pecunie aliene non cupi- 
dus, ſug parcus, publice avarus. Nor does the 
elegant colouring, with which Ovid has painted 
the triumphs of vice in the iron age, appear to 
me equal to the profundity of that ſentence, 
with which Livy laments the compleat and ulti- 

mate 
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tempora perventum oft, quibus nec vitia naſtra a 


appears to me, that the cenſure which is com- 


abuſe of thoſe who have been deficient in it. 
They are very exact in noting, whether an au- 


to attend to the thing the pen is deſcribing. It 
elevated? It ſhould be conſidered, on the other 


or on the ſame level to which he roſe; for he 
may deſcend at his pleaſure, as even the eagles 


mate corruption of the Roman people: Ad bac 


fumus pan nec remedia. 


/ 


SECT. VI. 


XIV. 1 The laſt Agger of elevation of Rite 
confiſts in the difficulty of ſupporting it. But it 


monly paſſed in this reſpe& is unjuſt. I have 
known many, who have been very ſcrupulous in 
examining whether the ſtile was equal, and have 
been very liberal in the praiſes of thoſe who 
preſerved this quality, and very free of their 


thor falls, or riſes itz when they ought rather 


would be very wonderful if he ſhould fall, who 
is always creeping cloſe to the ground; and, in- 
deed, whence can he fall from, if he is never 


hand, that deſcending and falling are two very 
different things. He who takes a flight is not 
obliged to purſue his courſe at the ſame height 


do the ſame. And of what conſequence is his 
deſcending a little, fince he always continues 
= 4 much 
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much ſuperior to him who never riſes off the 
ground? The very caution of thoſe, who are fo 
careful about not falling, proves, that they never 

will attempt riſing to any dangerous height, for 
this ſcrupulous vigilance is not natural to ſu- 
blime ſpirits, as they are apt to mount on the 
wings of the wind, and leave to imagination the 
route they ſhall purſue. They do not ſtrive to 
ſupport themſelves at the point of altitude to 


which they roſe, as the? appearance of ſuch an 


endeavour would give a diſtaſteful air to the ſtile; 


for a becoming negligence is leſs diſguſting than 


a forced elevation. It ought alſo to be conſider- 


ed, that the ſame happy manner of exprefling 


| himſelf does not occur to a man at all times 
alike; and what is he to do in fuch a caſe? 


give a looſe to the pen, till it happens to fall 


upon phraſes equally energic, and delicate with 
the antecedent 2 What labour can be ſuppoſed 
more ridiculous than that of an author, who 
with an inſtrument in his hand is always taking 
the height to which he has raiſed his tile above 
the humble level, for the purpoſe of avoiding 
fuffering it to deſcend below that fixed point of 
altitude? I therefore think the neglecting to do 
this is not a defect in a writer, but rather argues 
that he is miſtaken who cenſures him for the 


omiſſion. But the want of judgment or candour 
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in him who ren is s always dangerous to him 
"ery Writes, 


75 


XV. Beſides i the Wstönce of object 


produces of itſelf, and makes neceſſary, ſuch an 
inequality as we have juſt hinted. There are 
ſome which naturally inflame the idea, and hurry 


on, or give a ſpring to the pen. There are 


others, which do not agitate the imagination, 
and ſhould be deſcribed in plain words expreflive - 


of ſound judgment. Some require majeſtic lan- 
guage, and there are others in which it would 


appear ridiculous. In my opinion, he would be 


guilty of the greateſt abuſe of ſtile, who did 1 not 


attend more to nature 'than the rules of art. 


XVI. I am well aware, that che eſſential part 
of hiſtory does not conſiſt in the excellence of 


ſtile; but that this is an accidental quality, 


which adorns and makes it more uſeful. Many 
read it when they find the ſtile engaging, who 


would not read it, if it wanted that requiſite. 


The matter alſo makes a better impreſſion on 
the mind, as the memory retains better what is 
read with delight, in the ſame manner that the 


| ſtomach does what is eat with an appetite. An 


infinite number of people are acquainted with 


the hiſtory of the conqueſt of Mexico, who 


would have remained totally ignorant of the cir- 
cumſtances 
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tumſtances of it, if they had not beeti written 
by the ſublime and delicate pen of Don Antonio 
die Solis. Finally, Lucian lays down excellent 
rules for writing hiſtory; and, in a little treatiſe 
he compiled on purpoſe, preſcribes that the ſtile 
ſhould be clear, and ſo far elevated as to aps 


proach eng to the loftineſs of ſpeech made uſe 
of 1 in poetry. 


XVII. But let us have done with the ſtile, 
and relieve the biſtorian from his care on this 
head; but when he is freed from this anxiety, 
how many ſhoals and dangers will {till remain 
for him to encounter in his navigation of this 
ſea? What ſtrength of Judgment does it re- 
quire to ſepatate the uſeful from the frivolous ? 
If he relates every minute particular, he will 
fatigue the eyes and memories of his readers with 
ſuperfluities. If he ſelects, he will run the 
hazard of rejecting with the ſuperfluous part of 
the important; ; and prolixity, and exceſſive cur- 
tailing, : are two extremes which he ſhould equally 
avoid. If he leans to the firſt of theſe two ſides, 

he will be cenſured as tireſome; if to the laſt, for 
having left the narrative confuſed ; and but few 
men are capable of fixing on the juſt medium. 
Digreſſions are an ornament to hiſtory, and a. 
= relief 
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relief to the reader ; but, if they are too fre- 
quent, . very long, impertinent, or injudiciouſly 
introduced, they convert the ornament into a 
deformity. It is a nice matter, and requires 
great penetration and judgment, to avoid inſert- 
ing too much, or leaving out ſomething material; 
and it is more difficult for an hiſtorian to hit 


upon a right method of proceeding, than any 
other author. If he is very attentive about pre- 


ſerving the ſeries of dates and time, he will be 
apt to interrupt the thread of his relation; and, 
if he endeavours to keep his narration of theſe 
things connected, he will be liable to loſe the 
Kras and dates when they happened. It is a 
moſt arduous and difficult raſk to weave the 
threads of hiſtory and chronology together in 
ſuch a manner, as that neither of them ſhall in- 


terrupt or obſcure each other. Sometimes it 
alſo happens, that events croud in upon, and 


embarras one another, becauſe it may fall out, 


that when you come to the middle of a nar- 
ration, which till then had gone on ſmooth and 


uninterrupted, you find it neceſſary to poſtpone 
the remainder, and inſert ſome other diſtinct ac- 
count, the circumſtances of which happened poſ- 
terior to the beginning, and prior to the end, 
of the firſt relation. The work is, that it is not” 
poſſible to give rules for ſurmounting theſe diffi- 
culties; 7 for this 1 is a matter which muſt be left 
intirely 
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intirely to the perſpicuity and diſcretion of the 
writer. On theſe depend the choice where to 
place things, and the manner of inſerting them. 
If genius is wanting to effect this, the author 
muſt have recourſe to the method fallen upon by 
many others of theſe times, which is compoſing 
a hiſtory after the manner of a news paper, 
where all the relations are promiſcuouſly thrown 
together, in the ſame way that ingredients are 
mixed for making mittced pyes. "5 4 


| XVII. For the purpoſe of preſerving nice order 
in 4 hiftory (ſays the before-quoted Archbiſhop 
of Cambray), it would be neceſſary that the writer, 
before he takes pen in hand, ſhould have the whole 
| Jeope of the undertaking collected together in his 
imagination ; that he ſhould be able to diſcern the 
whole extenſt on of it at a glance; and that he ſhould 
turn it over and over in his mind, till he can fix on 
Ide juft point of view in which to exhibit it. All 
this, to the end that he may preſerve its unity, and 
derive, as from ene ſource only, all the principal 
events of which it is compoſed. And a little lower 
he ſays: A hiflorian of genius, out of twenty 
tations, will chuſe the moſt opportune wherein to 
Introduce a fact, ſo that by being placed in that ſitu- 
ation, it will throw a light upon many others. Some- 
times, by anticipating the relation of an event, you 
will facilitate the underftanding of ethers, which 
; 3 i 
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20: REFLEXIONS UPON HISTORY» 
preceded it in point of date; and at other 
times, another will appear to better advantage, 
by the account of it being poſtponed. This is all 
very well obſerved, and all tends to ſhew- the 
great difficulties there are in writing a hiſtory 
with . 81271 


SECT. vn. 


XIX. But the ad e part lies in aſcer- 
taining what is of the moſt j importance of all, 
which is the truth. A great modern critic ſaid, 
very juſtly, that it is very frequent. for hiſtorical 
truth to be as impenetrable as philoſophical. 
Ihe laſt lies hid in the well of Democritus; the 
firſt is either buried in the ſepulchre of oblivion, 
is obſcured by the clouds of doubt, or has re- 
tired behind the ſhoulders of fable. I believe 
we may apply to hiſtory the remark of Virgil 
upon fame, for they are nearly allied, and the 
firſt, very frequently, the child of the latter. | 


Tam fatti, pravique tenax, quam nuntia veri. 


XX. From hence, ſome have taken occaſion to 
diſtruſt the beſt atteſted hiſtories, and others have 
had the audacity to doubt the moſt certain in- 
formations. That famous philoſopher Campa- 
nela ſaid, he doubted med there ever was 

ſuch 


ma 
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ſuch an emperor in the world as Charles the 
fifth; and Charles Sorrel not only denied that 
Pharamond conquered the kingdom of France, 
but alſo doubted his exiſtence. In the republic 
of letters, they give an account of a man who 
had aſſured Voſſius, that he had wrote a 
treatiſe, in which he had proved with invincible 
arguments, that all Cæſar ſaid in his Commen- 
taries, relating to his wars in Gaul, was falſe; 
for that he had inconteſtably demonſtrated, that 
Ceœſar never paſſed the Alps. An anonymous 
writer, before a hundred years had elapſed after 
the death of Henry the third of France, had 
the raſhneſs to affirm, in a book, intitled © la 
„ Fatilit de Saint Cloud, that Jacob Clement 
did not put that prince to death. Such mon- 
ſtrous inſtances of diſtruſt, and audacity, does 
the uncertainty of ory produce: 


Ev 
n 


8 O T. IX. 


XXI. e Side: by want -oÞ 1 in 
hiſtory, to three principles or cauſes, which are 
credulity, negligence, and a propenſity. to lying 
in hiſtorians: Quidam creduli, quidam negligentes 
ſunt : quibuſdam mendacium obrepit, quibuſdam 
placet: illi non evitant, hi appetunt, (lib. MF - 
Natur. Quæſt. cap. 16.) He omitted to point out 
two other principles, which are ſometimes the 

C3 * 


* . 
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impoſſibility of coming at the truth, and at others 
the want of critical ns to diſcern it. | 


XXII. Lying hiftociays occafion others who 
are not lyars to relate many fables. It ſeems as 
f the greateſt diligence of an hiſtorian, who re- 

lates the event of remote ages, can enable him 
to do no more than examine carefully the au- 
thors who lived 'at that time, or immediately 
after it, and to give the ſum of their relations 
faithfully. But how often has flattery or reſent- 
ment been known to warp the pens of thoſe 
very authors? The firſt of theſe faults was re- 
marked by Tacitus, in thoſe writers, who related 
the affairs of Tiberius, Cayus, Claudius, and 
Nero, in the life-time of thoſe Cæſars; and the 
- ſecond, in thoſe who gave an account of them a 
ſhort time after their deaths: Tiberii, Caiique, 
Claudii, „ac Neronis, res florentibus ipſis, ob metun 
falſe, poſtquam icciderant, recentibus odiis compo- 
fite ſunt. By ſo much the nearer hiſtorians are 
to the circumſtances they relate, in ſo much a 
nearer point of view do they fee the truth, and 
are ſo much the better enabled to diſtipguiſh it; 
but in proportion to theſe opportunities of their 
knowing i it, are the ſuſpicions that various af - 
fections induce them to conceal it. Fear, hope, 
love, and hatred, are four ſtrong winds which 
violently agitare the pen, and will not permit the 
nib 
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nib of it to reſt or dwell on the point of truth. 
We ſhall ſelect two examples, out of a great 
number of others, that might be produced to 
prove this aſſertion, which are Procopius a Greek 
hiſtorian, and Velleius Paterculus a Roman one. 
The laſt of theſe, after having given an excel- 
lent account of the things appertaining to Rome, 
in the anterior ages, when he came to relate 
thoſe of his own times, fouled the page of his 
hiſtory with groſs adulations of Tiberius, and 
his favourite Sejanus ; and heaped the higheſt 
eulogiums, on the heads, of two of the moſt per- 
fidious and flagitious men that were known in 
that corrupt age. Procopius, in his Secret 
Hiſtory, deſcribes the Emperor Juſtinian, and 
the Empreſs Theodoſia, as the moſt abominable 
prince and princeſs upon earth. Paterculus' 
lived under Tiberius, and Procopius under Juſ- 
tinian; and, as they were both men of rank, and 
filled confiderable employments, could not be 
ignorant of the reality of things. But envy in 
one, and dependence in the other, cauſed them 
both, equally to deviate from the truth. 


XXIII. This was the reaſon why Monſ. du 
Haillan, a noble French hiſtorian, terminated 
his general hiſtory of France. with the reign of 
Charles the ſeventh ; nor have we a trace of 
his pen, reſpecting the monarchs who ſucceeded 
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immediately after that time. But let us hear 
what Monf. du Haillan ſays in the prologue to 


his hiſtory, becauſe it is admirably ſuited to the 


ſubject we are upon. He ſays, although wwe muſs 
admit Francis the firſt was a great and an excellent 
king, nevertheleſs, becauſe all the hiflories which 
ſpeak of him were written in his own time, or in 
that of his ſon Henry, the authors of them were 
more laviſh of their eulogiums of him than his 
merit deſer ved, or than were conſiſtent with the ob- 
ligations they owed to truth as hiftorians; and 
tat this is a vice which all thoſe are apt to fall inta 
20ho write hiſtories of their own times, or of the 
princes of whom they are the immediate ſubjects. 
Thus we ſee, thoſe who corite the hiſtory of their 
own times, are agitated by many paſſions which 
ſeduſcè them to lie openly, either to favour or blazon 
their own prince and nation, or to miſrepreſent ang 


 blacken their enemies, 


XXIV. The ſaying of Peſcenius n to a 
man who wanted to repeat to him a panegyric 
which he had written in his praiſe, is very appli- 
cable to this matter: * Compoſe,” ſays he, 
* panegyrics upon Marius, Hannibal, and other 
& great captains who are dead; for blazoning 
« living emperors, from whom you entertain 
hopes and expectations, or of whom you ſtand 
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et in fear, favours more of banter than en- 
#* comium.“ 


SECT: x, 


XXV. What we bags ſaid of choſe who wikie 
th hiſtory of their own times, may be applied 
_ Equally to them who relate the affairs of their 

own country. Theſe are generally believed to 
be the beſt informed, but at the ſame time their 
impartiality is the moſt ſuſpected. So that truth 
navigates the ſea of hiſtory, always ſurrounded 
by the dangerous rocks of ignorance and pre- 
judice. With reſpect to many things which are 
of great importance, and incumbent on an hiſ- 
torian to relate, he may want information ; with 
regard to thoſe Which he takes an intereſt in, 
and looks upon as his own, his prejudices induce 
him to ſpeak againſt his conviction. Polybius 
remarks, that Fabius, x Roman hiſtorian, and 
Philenus a Carthaginian one, are ſo oppoſite in 
their accounts of the Punic war, that, according 
to the firſt, all is glorious for the Romans, and 


ignominous to the Carthaginians; and according 
to the other directly the contrary. 


XXVI. From hence ariſes the Abena ment; 
which is ever occurring in the compariſon of 
different hiſtories, with reſpe& to one and the 
ſame 
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ſame fat. Who, for example, could know bet 
ter what paſſed in the wars between France and 
Spain, than thg French and Spaniards them- 
felves? But if we fet ourſelves to examine the 
authors of the different nations, we ſhall find 
them as oppoſite in their accounts of the motives 
which led to the facts, as in their relation of the 
facts themſelves. Whom ſhould we give credit to? 
Why that is not ſo eaſy to determine ; but we 
know for certain, who believes who. The Spa: 
niards believe the Spaniſh authors, and the 
French the French ones. The ſame paſſion, 
which cauſes writers to deſcribe things fayour- 
ably to their own country, induces readers-tq 
believe what they write. | 


XXVII. It is not one enemy only which mi- 
litates againſt the truth in national authors. 
mean that it is not only love, but fear alſo, which 
makes them depart from the line of right; for, 
when they are not blinded by their own paſ- 
ſions, they are warped and impeded by thoſe of 
other people. They well know, that a hiſtory 
of their own nation, written with frankneſs and 
candour, will be but ill received by their fellow 
citizens; and who has ſo ſtout a heart as to reſolve 
upon expoſing himſelf to the hatred, af his conn- 
trymen? Eyen where the attainment of eternal 

happineſs 
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happineſs is the object of a man's contemplation, 


we find very few martyrs to the truth, 
XXVIIL. The example of our great hiſtorian 
Father John Mariana, will afford but little en- 


7 


couragement for others to imitate him; or to 


ſpeak more properly, it will rather deter them 
from doing it. That Jeſuit was a great lover of 
the truth, and adopted it as the ſole or ultimate 


object of his hiſtory ; but his not being partial, 
which is the greateſt glory of a hiſtorian, was 
imputed to him by many national people for ig- 
nominy ; and becauſe he diſdained to lie or flat- 


ter, they calumniate him for being diſaffected to 


his country. They go ſtill further, and by ac- 


cuſing him of having an affection or partiality 


for France, impute the motive of their own con- 
duct to the author; this they do with ſuch con- 


fidence, that I ſhould be apt to believe them, if 
I did not ſee that he was equally ill treated by 
both Frenchmen and Spaniards. It is an eſtab- 


liſhed fact, that his book, intitled, de Rege & 


Regis inſtitutione, was condemned by authority, 
to be burnt by the hands of the common hang- 
man, at Paris; and for what? why becauſe he 
arraigned in it the conduct of Henry the third, 
king of France. Thus, in both the nations, 
they did injury and injuſtice to Father Mariana, 
| for having been ſincere and candid. In 2 

they. 
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28 REFLEXIONS UPON HISTORY. 
they would have him write nothing but what was 


glorious to their own nation; in France, they 


would not permit him to touch the hem of the 
garment of king Henry. In this manner is the 
world continually laying ſtumbling blocks, to 
obſtruct truth in hiſtory; and thoſe few who 
have been diſpoſed to write it, from pure 
motives of integrity, have always found them- 
ſelves trammelled and embarraſſed wy the pre- 
Jae of others. 


XXIX. Not only the natural diſpoſitions of 
hiſtorians to favour their own country, but 


ſometimes the hope of reward, or the fear of 


reſentment, have occaſioned weit being partial 
to foreign ones. No man was more laviſh in his 
applauſes of the Venetians than Marcus Sabel- 
licus, who was not a Venetian himſelf. He 
wrote the hiſtory of Venice, more in the ſtile 
and character of a panegyriſt than à hiſtorian. 
This might ſeem ſtrange; but Julius Cæſar 
Scaliger informs us, that the gold of the re- 
public made him conſider that country as his 
own. By way of contraſt to this, theſe ſame 
Venetians were much offended with John de 
Capriara, a noble Genoeſe hiſtorian, for ſome 
relations he had given, which were unfavourable 
to their arms; but the anſwer this author made 
to the expreſſions of their reſentwent is worthy 

3 | the 
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the imitation of all other authors in the like 
caſes, He replied, the Venetians ſhould be angry 

with Fortune and not with me ; for as the events 
of the war were unhappy for them, I could not re- 
preſent them fortunate, for the ſake of making them 
grateful and pleaſing to their palates. 


SECT, XI. 


XXX. The bias of religion is not leſs 
forcible, but has rather more power than the 
national to warp truth from the line of right in 
hiſtory, The impoſitions which ſome proteſtant 
hiſtorians have palmed on the world, in order to 
calumniate the characters of many popes, are 
ſhocking; their fiftions of adulteries, ſimonies, 
and homicides, have been inſufficient to ſatisfy 
their envy, or ſatiate their reſentment againſt the 
ſupreme head of the church; for they have ex- 
tended their rage to charging popes, who were 
extremely venerable for their virtue, with com- 
mitting crimes of the blackeſt die. What 
wickedneſs did they not impute to that moſt ve- 
nerable pope, Gregory the ſeventh? They not 
only accuſed him of intruding himſelf into the 
papal chair, of ſimony, and of a criminal corre- 
ſpondence with the virtuous Counteſs Matilda, 
but alſo of hereſy and magic; inventing many 
ridiculous tales, to prove him guilty of this laſt 
| | Crime. 


of 
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crime. It was not againſt the popes alone, that 
they forged theſe monſtrous extra vagancies, but 
extended them to many of thoſe, who by their 
learning and ardent zeal had ſignalized them- 
ſelves in defence of the catholic religion. Father 
Theophilus Rainauld tells us, there appeared 
a libel againſt the moſt pious and learned Car- 
dinal Belarmino, accuſing him of having murder- 
ed many new-born infants, in ofder to conceal 
His lewd practices from the world; adding; that, 
touched afterwards with remorſe, and a diſpoſi- 
tion to repent of his ſins, he made a pilgrimage 
to Loretto, in order to expiate them; where the 
prieſt, to whom he confeſſed, ſtruck with horror 
at ſo much wickedneſs, refuſed to. give him 
abſolution, which occaſioned him in a little while 
after to die with deſpair. The beſt is, that Bel- 
armino was alive when the libel was publiſhed, 
which he read and deſpiſed. What infamous 
things did Buchanan write, which even the pro+ 
teſtants of this day believe, againſt the admirable 
Mary Queen of Scots? I am not ſurprized, that 
the unanimous teſtimony of all the catholic au- 
thors in her favour does not convince them, be- 
cauſe they look upon them as partial; but I am 
-amazed that the relation of Camden, an excel- 
lent Engliſh hiſtorian, and whom nothing but 
his love of the truth could induce to vindicate 
her, does not perſuade them; and one would 
5 ſuppoſe, 
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ſuppoſe, the great difference of character and 
manners between Buchanan and Camden 
would have weight in deciding the queſtion, 
Ihe firſt, a drunken, ſpiteful, debauched, man; 
the ſecond, continent, modeſt, and a lover of 
hiſtorical truth; and one in whoſe morals you 
could not find the leaſt fault; but when we ſee 
party prejudice prevail over all the perſuaſions 

of reaſon, it I a W proof of its force. 
XXXI. But, as the true religion does not 
exempt the profeſſors of it from manifeſting an 
indiſcreet zeal againſt its enemies, there are not 
a few catholic hiſtorians who have fallen into 
this very vice. From hence aroſe the ſuppoſi- 
tions, that Luther was born of a devil incubate 
| that the falſe prophet Mabomed was of mean 
extraction; that Anna Bolene was the daughter 
of Harry the eighth; that this unhappy woman, 
hurried away by an unbridled luſt in her tender 
years, and long before ſhe became the object 
of that prince's love, committed a thouſand tur- 
pitudes; with other fables of the ſame kind. 
The worſt is, that as every infamous libel - 
againſt thoſe of an oppoſite religion is eafily 
believed; it ſoon, from the moſt improbable and 
ſcandalous ſatyr, comes to be. tranſlated into 
| hiſtory, In conſequence of this, five hundred au- 
thors are afterwards cited 1 in ſupport of a fable, 
= 1 
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the whole of whoſe authority, when the thing 
comes to be examined, originates in the del 
from whence the tale was erin 


SECT. XI. 


XXII. If only the uud of the peine 920 
the ſtate, or of religion, attracted the pen of the 
hiſtorian, and cauſed it to deviate from the 
truth; we ſhould at leaſt have the ſatisfaction 
to ſuppoſe, that with reſpect to thoſe facts which 
have no relation to the party he follows, or the 
power he obeys, an hiſtorian would not wiſh to 
deceive us. But the private or particular motives 
which may excite him to deception are ſo nu- 
merous, that even with reſpect to theſe facts, 
we can ſeldom ſay we are ſecure. Who can 
form an idea of the affections which poſſeſs the 
heart of an author, whom he does not know, nor 
has had any intercourſe with? Who can de- 
termine to how many objects his love or hatred 
extend? Even with regard to thoſe facts which 

ſeem the moſt remote, either from his affections 
or his intereſt, he may be ſwayed by his preju- 
dices or his convenience; and ſometimes hiſto- 
rians lie, when their motives for doing it are in- 
comprehenſible, of which we will Se to 
give an 


F 


XXXIII. 
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XXXIII. Peter Maths, a famous French hiſto- 
ian, tells us, that one la Broſſe, a phyſician and 
mathematician at Paris, had foretold the death _ 
of Henry the fourth, and had communicated his 
prediction in confidence to the Duke de Ven- 
dome. Peter Petit, another hiſtorian, who was 
much celebrated for his Knowledge of human 


nature, aſſures us, that ſuch a prediction never 


exiſted. Theſe two men were both contempo- 
raries, both reſided at Paris, were both there at 
the death of Henry the fourth, and both knew 
the phyſician la Broſſe; but with all this, as 
they give diametrically oppoſite teſtimonies, it is 
very clear that one or other of them muſt lie. 
If it ſhould be urged, that one of them might 
be deceived by ſome flviſter information, I an- 
ſwer, that could not be the caſe, for they both 
quote the Duke de Vendome as their author. 
Peter Mathé ſays, he had the thing juſt as he 
relates it from the duke himſelf: Peter Petit 
ſays, he aſked the Duke de Vendome if what 
Peter Mathẽ had related was true; and that the 
5 duke n it was s falſe. Hg 


XXXIV. This he 4 contradifion, capable of 
exciting many reflexions on the uncertainty of 
hiſtory. If ir had not happened, that an author 


| in the ſitaation and circumſtances of Peter Petit 
D lk had 
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as EFLEXION s UPON HISTORY. 
had contradicted Peter Math, who would have 


ventured to queſtion the prediction of la Broſſe? 


In what author could concur ſuperior requiſites 


to eſtabliſh a fat? A hiſtorian of reputation, 
who was contemporary with the event, lived in 
the ſame city with the aſtrologer where the 
tragical death of Henry happened, and who 


heard the prediction from the only witneſs who 


could poſſibly give teſt imony to the truth of it; 
and this was a man of the rank and quality of 
the Duke de Vendome. What further evidence 
could the moſt rigid critic demand, to engage 
his aſſent to an hiſtorical fact? With all this, 
unleſs we transfer the deception to Peter Petit, 
we are under a neceſſity of declaring, that Peter 


Mathe advanced a falſhood ; for the - ſame cir- 


cumſtances equally concurred, to induce giving 
credit. to the firſt as the laſt of them. Thus are 
we reduced to a. neceſſity of acknowledging, in 
ſpite of all the critical aid we can call in to our 


aſſiſtance, that we are unable to aſcertain the 
truth of this relation. Nor will transferring the 


deception to the Duke de Vendome, and ſaying, 
that he told one perſon one thing, and another 
another, remove the hiſtorical difficulty; for, as 


hiſtorians ſeldom relate events of which they 


were eye witneſſes, and as the moſt they can do, 
is to make uſe of the teſtimony of credible evi- 
dences, your calling in queſtion whether they 

were 


% " * * 
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were ſo or nat, would, by extending to them the 
danger of propagating falſhoods, be adding a 


new difficulty to the certainty of hiſtory; for at 
this rate, it would not ſuffice that an hiſtorian 


himſelf is a man of veracity; but it would be 
alſo requſite, that thoſe from whom he had his 


Information ſhould be then of veracity likewiſe; 
and ſometimes the intelligence paſſes through ſo 


many different channels, from the æra of the 
fact to its arrival at the pen of the hiſtorian, that 
it ſeems exceedingly improbable to ſuppoſe, that 


in its paſſage through one or other of theſe 


channels, there ſhall not be ſomething added or 


* diminiſhed ; nor can it be inſured, that it ſhall 
not come to him totally changed and disfigured; 


for the ſame thing happens in this caſe as in 
morality, malum ex quocumque defectu. If, from 
one to another, a relation goes through the 
mouths of ten different individuals, by its paſſage 


through the mouth of one of them, who is not | 
_ a ſcrupulous obſerver of the truth; it will be 


vitiated, and occaſion its appearing corrupted in 
the page of hiſtory, Who, upon contemplation 
of this, will not be aſtoniſhed at thoſe, who 


believe every thing to be true as the Goſpel, 


which they read in an author who writes the 
hiſtory of his own times? 
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XXXV. we may with great vader | 
and without any violent or ſtrained tuppoſition, 
conclude, that the facility with which the veri- 
fication of aſtrological predictions has been im- 
poſed on the world, was owing ſolely to their 
not having in their origin met with the contra- 
diction which that of Peter Mathe did. If the 


refutation of a fable does not immediately fol- 
low its invention, there is afterwards no remedy. 


XXXVI. But leaving it for the preſent un- 


determined at whoſe door the deception lay, what 


can we ſuppoſe could be the motive of either 
of theſe. hiſtorians, to quote the Duke de- Ven- 
dome falſely as his author? It might, in Peter 
Mathe, be his friendſhip. for the aſtrologer, 
whoſe fame he wanted to raiſe as a forcteller of 


events: it might proceed alſo, from a deſire of 


adorning his hiſtory with a curious and pleafing 
anecdote, On the part of Peter Petit, mighr 


intervene his diſlike to aſtrologers; or he might 
alſo deny the truth of the prediction, becauſe 


it claſned with the ſyſtem of his diſſertation 
upon comets, Which is the book in whieh he 
denies it. According to this mode of reaſoning, 

it is eaſy to alhgn other motives of inducement; 
but it is not quite ſo "OF to hit upon the true 
One. | l 


SECT. 
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. 


XXXVII. Thus, you ſee, we on all ſides are 
beſet with hazards. The authors who are re- 
mote from the time when, and the places where 
events happened, are very much expoſed to be 
deceived in one or other of the various ways, by 
which informations deſcend to them; and thoſe 
who were contemporaries with the events, and 
lived in the places where they fell out, are fre- 
quently intereſted by a variety of circumſtances 
and combinations to disfigure them. 


XXXV im. We have aid, that perhaps Peter 
Maths, without any une 50 and without 
any other motive that that of adorning his hiſ- 
tory with a curious tale, related the prediction of 
la Broſſe; and to a deſire of doing this, we have 
alſo imputed the cauſe of an infinite number of 
other hiſtorical errors, for there is no other 
author whatever, who does not intereſt himſelf 
in making his hiſtory appear pleaſant and de- 
lightſome to his readers; and there is nothing 
tends more to produce this effect, than inſerting 
in them many particulars, in which are contained - 
. ſomething of the curious, the exquiſite, and the 
admirable. It may be generally ſaid, that there 
Wet no hiſtories more pleaſant to read, than thoſe | 
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which approach neareſt to novels. From whence 
it happens, that truth is often diſpenſed with, 
for the ſake of nan, the narrative with 


fiction. 5 


7 Upon what other Piäciple than the 
forezcldy: can we account for authors relating 
many things as the events of very remote ages, 
without eyer having read them in any antient 
author, or found any traces of them in an an- 
tient monument ? or for their having, to events 
which they tound related at large, in order to 
make the account more entertaining, added a 
variety of circumſtances of their own invention? 
I therefore ſay, whenever the fiction appears 
grateful to the reader, and he cannot aſſign any 
other motive for the author's inſerting it, he may 
reaſonably conclude, it was done with no other 
view, than that of making his hiſtory more plea- 


ſing to thoſe who read it; and how much of this, 


do we meet with in numbers of authors! 


XL. The account of the great battle, in 
which Charles Martel and the Duke of Acqui- 
tain, routed the numerous army of Saracens, 
that, under the command of Abdarramen, had 
made an irruption into France, we find related 
in a very conciſe and ſummary way. by the 
authors of that AY and ms times which imme- 


diately 


8 * } n. * * 
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diately followed it. Notwithſtanding this, ſome 
modern authors give ſo prolix and circumſtantial 


a relation of it, that it ſeems as if they them- 
ſelvs had been preſent at, and perſonally engaged 


in it. This is an obſervation of Cordemoi's, 


whoſe words ſhall inſert here, becauſe they are 


very remarkable. He ſays, the particulars of this 


battle were worthy of being recorded, and the 


antient authors are exceedingly reprebenſible for not 


having given à circumſtantial account of ſo memo- 
rable an action; but in the eyes of all thoſe who 
are lovers of truth, ſome modern authors alſo, whoſe 
merit in other reſpelis is great, are inexcuſable, 


for having given relations of this event, which are 


fo minute and circumſtantial, that one gbr be led 


to think they had aſjifted at all the councils of war 


preceding. it, and bad ſeen all the motions of the 
two armies ; for they not only deſcribe how the 
French and Saracens were armed, but how they 
diſpoſed and arranged their troops; give us the 


 harangues of the chiefs on each ſide; tell us the 
ftratagems which Abdarramen made uſe of, and the 


meaſures Charles Martel took to fruſtrate them; 
and finally, they proceed to deſcribe the particular 
pofetions in which the dead bodies lay on the field, 

the groans and lamentations of the dying, together 
with all the circumſtances of the congratulations 
which paſſed between the French chiefs after the 
Renne, The moderns which Cordemoi cenſures 
THY: D 4 in 
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in this place, are Paulus Emilius, and Fauchet, 
for he 1 them out in the . 8 


XLI. There is nothing more - doubeful 0 
ks motives which induced Conſtantine to put 
to death his wife the empreſs Fauſta, and his ſon 
Criſpin whom he had by the concubine Helen. 
Authors diſagree ſo much reſpecting this point, 
that they repreſent | the circumſtances of this 
double tragedy in more than twenty different 
ways; one of which is, that Fauſta, being in love 
with Criſpin, ſolicited him to a criminal inter- 
courſe with her; but that, finding him firm in 
refuſing to comply with her deſires, ſhe, irritated 
with the refuſal, transferred her own crime to 
Criſpin, and accuſed him to Conſtantine of 

having made lewd advances to her, for which 
_ Conſtantine cauſed him to be put to death; 

and that coming afterwards to the true knew 
ledge of the fact, he ordered her to be put to 
death alſo. This is the way Simeon Metaphraſte 
relates the caſe, who is not one of the moſt exact 
authors, and of whom cardinal Belarmine ſaid, 
that he was addicted to write things, not as they 
were, but as they ought to be. Father Cauſinus, 
in the ſecond volume of his work, intitled /@ 
Corte Santa, not only adopts the relation of 
Metaphraſte as true, but paraphraſes it accor- 
a to his own fancy, decorating the tragefy 


wit 
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| with all the circumſtances which he thought 


would ſuir well with, and were applicable to an 


event of this nature. He paints the beauty of 


Criſpin, deſcribes the origin and progreſs of the 


love of Fauſta, the manner in which ſhe diſ- 


cloſed it to him; her mortification at finding her 
offers rejected, and the artifice the made uſe of 
to be revenged; and adds at laſt, what had 


never been ſuggeſted by Metaphraſte, nor any 


other writer, that, ſtung with piercing remorſe 
and grief upon hearing of the death of Criſpin, 


ſhe became her own accuſer to Conſtantine, and 
declared her criminality, and the innocence. of 


the unhappy youth, 


N XIII. I ſhould be ſorry if what I have juſt 


now ſaid, ſhoyld induce in my readers, a diſ- 


eſteem for two ſuch reſpectable writers, as Paulus 


Emilius, and father Nicholas Cauſinus. I know 
the great merit of both the one and the other of 


them, and I venerate more in the ſecond, "the 
candour of his mind, and the integrity of his 
heart, than his great wiſdom and learning. 


He, in a particular inſtance of his life, gave a 


ſtriking proof of his virtue; which was, that, in 
order to guide in a right train the conſcience of 
a monarch, who, by making him his confeſſor, 


had confided to him the direction of his religious 
| conduct, he had voluntarily expoſed himſelf to, 
and 
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and felt the effects of the reſentment of a furious 


and vindictive miniſter, who governed every 


2 


thing. But the greateſt men, ſometimes give 


tokens of their being no more than men; and 1 


a 


have purpoſely noted theſe defects in two 


authors, ſo celebrated as Paulus Emilius and 
father Cauſinus; in order to ſhew, how ſtrong 
the temptation is in a writer, to ornament his 
biſtory with ſomething of his own invention, 
if authors of the eſpecial credit of thoſe. 
I have juſt mentioned, are now and then liable 

to fall into this miſtake. 8 


XIII. Our PR countryman, the itluſ- 
trious Guevara, has been very much taken notice 


of for having uſed this licence, not only by 


foreign, authors, but thoſe of our own nation 


alſo; which freedom he has exerciſed to ſuch a 


degree, that Nicholas Antonio ſays, he took the 
liberty of aſcribing to antient authors his own 


fictions, and ſported and made as free with all 


hiſtory, as a man would do with the fables of 
Eſop, or the fictitious tales of Lucian. His life 

of Marcus Aurelius, with reſpect to the veracity 
of it, is not held in better eſtimation among the 


critics, than the Cyrus of Xenophon. It cer- 
 rainly cannot be denied, that he did not ſeruple 
to introduce circumſtances of fancy and imagi- 


nation into his writings, when he thought they 
| world 
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would contribute ſtrikingly. to the entertainment 
of the reader : ſuch for example in order to 
point out the cauſe or origin of the extraordinary ; 
cruelty of Caligula) as that of attributing it to 
the conduct or diſpoſition of the nurſe that 
ſuckled him, who was a maſculine fierce woman, 
and had for ſome ſlight offence killed another 

woman, whoſe blood ſhe bathed her nipples 
with; and, while they were wet with it, applied- 
the lips of the infant Caligula to them. He 
quotes Dion Caſſius as his author for this tale, 


although in Dion Caſſius there f is no ſuch rela» 
Hon. to be found. 0a 


LECT XIV. 


XIIV. We have not as yet faid any ad of : 
the fictitious chronicles, and ſuppoſititious Hiſtories 
| imputed to various authors, ſuch as Dictys of 
Crete, Abdias of Babylon, the many fabricated 
by Annias of Viterbo, Bervoſus, Manethon, 
Megaſthenes, and Fabius Pictor; the Cave of 
Magdeburgh, cited by Ruxnerus, the Encolpio 
inverted by Thomas Elliot; together with the 
Chronicles of Flavius Dexter, Marcus Maximus, 
Aubertus, and many others, of which in Spain 
there has been ſo much talk. Theſe ſuppoſititious 
| hiſtories were the fountains, from whence were 
deriyed innumerable errors, for before the im- 
1 | | | pole 
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| poſture of them was diſcovered, many writers, 

who were men of veracity, deduced accounts : 
from them, which they afterwards came to be 
named as the authors of; nor was the circum- 
ſtance of their having imbibed them at thoſe 

vitiated fountains, ever adverted to. This ſpecies _ 
of writings, may be compared to the doblons, 
which they ſay are put into peoples hands by 
the Devil; they at firſt have the appearance of 
gold, but are afterwards found to be charcoal. 
Ho great was che tranſport of Wolfangus Lacy, 
a man in other reſpects very learned, when he 
fancied that in a corner of Corinthia, he had met 
with the manuſcript of Abdias of Babylon. 
Great numbers of editions of this book were 
publiſhed in a ſhort ſpace of time, it being uni- 
verſally thought, that the world had found in it 
a moſt precious treaſure. It may be eaſily con- 
ceived, that a work of an author of ſach emj- 
nence as one of the ſeyenty-two diſciples of our 
Lord Chriſt, and. the Biſhop of Babylon, eſta- | 
bliſhed by the apoſtles themſelyes, would have 

been thought of ineſtimable value, provided it 
had been genuine. But the deception was after- 
wards diſcovered, by the very context of the 
relation; and Pope Paul the Fourth, condemned 

the book as W 


SECT, 


* 
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SECT, xv, 


XIV. With all the principles and cauſes 


hitherto pointed out, of error in hiſtory, co- 
operates that of little reading. He who reads 


little, frequently miſtakes the doubtful for the 
certain, and ſometimes the falſe alſo. Generally 


ſpeaking, in all the human theoretic faculties, 
much ſtudy produces an effect different from 


that produced by mathematical ſtudy. In this 
laſt ſcience, the more a man ſtudies, the more he 
knows; in the others, the more he reads, the 


more he doubts. In the mathematics, 'the ſtudy 


proceeds to remove doubts; in the others, it 


goes on to increaſe them. For inſtance, he who 


ftudies philoſophy only under one maſter, all 


that maſter ſays, provided he is one of thoſe 


who ſpeak poſitively and decidedly, he takes for 


granted. If he afterwards extends his inquiries, 
and has recourſe to others, although they ſhould 


be of the fame ſchool, the Ariſtotelic for exam- 
ple, he will begin to entertain doubts, which 
will be occaſioned by the nature of their diſputes 


among themſelves; but he will till retain a 


firm aſſent to the principles in which they are all 

agreed. If he afterwards reads with reflexion; 
and free from all prejudice or pre-occupation, the, 
works of authors of other ſects, he will begin to 
entertain doubts of even the principles themlelves. 
XL {The 
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XIVI. The fame thing happens with reſpect 


to hiſtory. He who reads a general hiſtory of 
the world, a kingdom, or a century, in one au- 


thor only, takes for granted all that is ad- 
vanced by that author; and when, in any 


future time, it occurs to him to ſpeak or 
to write on the ſubject, he aſſerts with confi- 


dence all he has read in that author. If, after- 


wards, he applies himſelf to read books written 


by other authors on the ſame ſubject, he will 
begin to entertain doubts of what he read in the 


firſt, and the further he extends his reading, the 


more he will increaſe his doubts; it being in- 
fallible, that the new contradictions which he 
will ever find in authors, muſt beget in his 


mind a ſucceſſion of freſh doubts, till at laſt he 
will perceive many relations to be either falſe or 


doubtful, which, in the beginning, he looked 
upon as abſolutely certain. 


XI VII. In rely to give a palpable demon- 
firation of this truth, and to point out ſome of 
the common errors of hiſtory, which is the prin- 
cipal objed I always have in view; I will intro- 
duce in this place, a catalogue of many and vari- 
ousevents of different ages; which already in the 
general run of books, and the opinion of the 
vulgar, paſs for a iti and will, at the 

fame 


\ 


— 
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ſame time, ſtate together with them, the reaſons 


for placing them in a doubtful point of view, or 
the evidence which convicts them of fal ſehood. | 


"YR OT XVI. 
The beautiful Helen. 


XI VII. Let-ws begin to clear up theſe miſ. 
takes and contradictions, where profane hiſtory 
begins. It is generally aſſented to, that the rape 
of Helen, executed by Paris the ſon of Priam, 
and the refuſal of the Tojans to deliver her up 
to her husband Menelaus, was the cauſe of the 


Trojan war. The common opinion ſuppoſes, 
that, after this tranſaction, Helen lived in Troy 
with Paris during the whole time of the war. 


XIIX. This fact, which is taken for granted, 


is not ſo certain as not to admit of ſerious doubts 
reſpecting the truth of it. Herodotus, although 
he allows of her having been carried away 


forcibly by Paris, denies that ſhe ever was in 


Troy. He ſays, that from Greece Paris carried 


his beautiful prize to a port in Egypt, where 
king Protheus took her away from him; and 
ſays likewiſe, it is true the Greeks commenced 
the war againſt Troy, upon a ſuppoſition that 
Helen was confined there ; and that although the 
. Trojans, 
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Trojans, with great poſi tiveneſs and truth, denied 
the fact, the Greeks could never be prevailed on 
to believe them; but that, after the war was 
concluded, and they were convinced of their 
miſtake, Menelaus ſailed to Egypt, and recovered 
his wife out of the hands of Protheus. Ik now very 
well, that Herodotus is not reputed an hiſtorian of 


the greateſt veracity ; but who of equal antiquity 
to Herodotus, favours the common opinion? I 


believe none but poets; and theſe deſerve much 


lefs credit than Herodotus in the cafe of an hiſto- 


rical event. Servius likewiſe, not only denies 
that Helen ever was in Troy, but afferts alſo, 
ſhe was not the occaſion of the war, for that it 
aroſe from the ill treatment of the Trojans to 


Hercules, in refuſing him entrance into their 
city, when he went in ſearch of his beloved 
. 


SECT. XVII. 


Dido queen of Carthage, 


L. The loves of Dido and Enez.s, did not ori- 
ginate in the city of Carthage, but in the poem 


of Virgil, into which the author introduced the 


tale, with a view of ornamenting his work with _ 
this partly tragical, and partly feſtive fiction. 


The moſt learned chronotogers, after exact en- 


quiry 
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quiry into the marter, find, that the Joſs of Troy, 
and the voyage of Eneas, were two, ſome ſay 

three hundred years prior to the founding of 
enn by 181080 Dido. 


Fj Hah K's e of 2 ee. 5 


Ki. As the beforenamed queen was ſo unhap- 

ö py as to have imputed to het ſome groſs amours, 
| which ſhe never was guilty of; Penelope, the 
wife of Ulyſſes, has been ſo fortunate as to have 
nobody at this time diſpute her honeſty, becauſe 
of late days it has been much the faſhion to 


' celebrate it; but this was not the caſe former- 


Iy. © Franciſcus Floridus Sabinus ſays, that 
* Homer's repreſenting Penelope chaſte Was 
= '« n0 leſs a fiction, than Virgil's repreſenting 
Dido lewd. ” oppoſition | to the pretended 
virtue of Penelope, he quotes the poet Lycro- 
phon, and the hiſtorian Duris of Samos; which 
ſecond deſcribes Penelope to have been a moſt 
vile proftitute; and Thomas Dempfter adds, to 
corroborate this, the authority of an ancient hiſto- 


rian, called Lyſander, who fays the fame with 
. Duris, of Samos, | a 
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s EC. XIX, 55 
T ve labyrinth of Crete. 


., Pliny gives an account of four famous 
labyrinths, that of Egyyt, that of Crete, that of 
Lemnos, and that of Italy. The firſt was 
eſteemed the moſt compleat as well as the moſt 
ancient and magnificent. That of Crete, al- 
though exceedingly inferior in grandeur to that 
. Egypt (for it was only ſo diminutive an imi- 
ation of the Egyptian one, that, according to the 
author before quoted, it was not a hundredth 
part ſo big), had the lot to make more noiſe in 
the world than the eminent original. This, with- 
out doubt, proceeded from the fanciful imagina- 
tions and loquacity of the Greeks, who, as it was 
| nearer their neighbourhood, talked more of it 
than they did of the others; and, according to 
their genius and cuſtom, transformed the truth 
of ſome immaterial facts into portentous fables : 
the amour of Paſiphae with Taurus, for example, 
| Who according to ſome was general of Minos's 
army, and according to others his ſecretary, 
they converted into a laſcivious beſtiality with a 
bull, and they metamorphoſed the firſt of the 
two ſons that were the offspring of this princeſs, 

who Was begotten by the adultrer Taurus, 
3 ._ to 
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Into a monſter, which was half man and half ox, 
which they called a minotaur; for whoſe con- 
finement the labyrinth of Crete was deſtined, 
where, with the threads of Ariadne, he was en- 
joined to weave in tapeſtry the adventures of 
Theſeus. I ſay, that theſe fictions, promulged 
to all the world by the loquacity of the Greeks, 
made that labyrinth ſo famous and ſo much 
talked of, that the name of it is familiar to peo- 
ple of the loweſt claſs, although they never men- 
tion, nor have the leaſt idea of any others 


| III. Notvithllanding this, it is edible, 
_ that ſuch a labyrinth never exiſted. The moſt 
learned prelate, Peter Daniel Huet, upon the 
5 faith of ſome authors he quotes, whoſe teſtimony 
he enforces with probable conjectures of his 
; own; firmly denies. that it ever was in being; 
and ſays, the fiftion was derived from two great 
winding caverns at the foot of Mount Idas, 
Which were made by king Minos in digging 
ſtones at that place, wherewith to build the city 
of Cnoſo, and other large towns. He adds, 
_ that theſe caverns are ſtill remaining, and that 
Peter Belonius, a famous traveller of the ſix- 
teenth century, teſtifies his having ſeen them. 
What Pliny ſays, is not unfavourable to this 


opinion, who declares, that although in his time 
E2 e ow 
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there remained veſtigies of the labyrinth of 
Egypt, which was the moſt antient, there were 
not tne leaſt traces to be found of that of Crete. 


| Latinus, have, beſides the relation of the facts 
| being oppoſite and contradictory, ſome teſtimo- 
nies of antiquity to controvert them. Leſeches, 


Pyrrhus, the ſon of Achilles. Demetrius, of 
Scepfis, ſays, that Eneas, after the deſtruction of 
Troy, retired to the city of Seepſis, which was 
ſituated within the Trojan dominions, and that 


at Thrace. Others relate, that after the depar- 
5 ture of the Greeks, he rebuilt the city of Troy, 
| and reigned there: Theſe, and many other opi- 


#4 


SEES TED 
Of Eneas, ang his coming into la, 5 


LIV. The coming ” Fus into Italy, his 
wars, and marriages with the daughter of king. 


a very ancient poet of Lesbos, is quoted, who 
affirms, that Eneas was given up for a flave to 


both he and his ſon Aſcanius reigned there. Ac- 
cording to Hegeſippus, Eneas died in retirement 


nions reſpecting Eneis, oy be found i in x the Die- 


tionary of Moreri. . 
2 


SECT. 
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Romidue. | 8 


7 i 


Iv. The Webdanan of Rome by Rowralge. is 
conteſted alſo. Jacob Hugo, in his book enti- 
tled Vera Hiftoria Romana, denies his: having 
been the founder of it. Jacob Gronovius, 
in a diſſertation on the origin of Romu- 
Jus, which is quoted in the Republic of Let- 
ters, acknowledges that he founded Rome, but 
ſays, he was a ſtranger, and conſequently con- 
ſiders as fabulous all that is ſaid of his birth, 
parents, and anceſtors. And although theſe opi- 
nions are founded in mere conjectures, the doubt 
that ariſes out of them is greatly fortified by the 
confeſſion of Livy, who declares the antiqui- 
ties of Rome are very doubtful and obſcure. 


* 


8 E 0 * XXII. 
The cruel Bufiri ris. 


LVI. The cruelty of Bufiris, king of was, 
who is ſaid to have put to death all ſtrangers 
that came, or rather were brought into his do- 
minions, has been ſo trumpeted by the voice of 
E 3 fame, 
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fame, as to become a proverb. Apolodorus was 


the firſt broacher of the rumour of this barbarity; 
and the poets, whole votes in eſtabliſhing the 


truth of events are of little weight, have concur- 
red with him in propagating it. Diodorus Siculus 


condemns this ſtory for fabulous, and declares the 


origin of it ſprung from a barbarous cuſtom 


which was practiſed in that country, of ſacrificing 


to the manes of Ofiris all the fair-haired people 
that came in their way; and, as almoſt all the 
Fgypti:ns had black-hair, the lot moſt commonly 
fell upon ſtrangers. He adds, that Buſiris, in the 
Egyptian language, ſignifies the tomb of Oſiris; 
and the name which was meant to expreſs the 


place where the facrifice was made, by equivoca- 


tiou, was brought to henify the author of; the 
cruelty. Strabo, who cites Eratoſthenes for his 
author, who was a perſon very famous for his 
knowledge of Egyptian antiquities, and who had 


the care of the great library at Alexandria in the 
reign of Ptolemy Evergetes, aſſerts, that there 


never was in Egypt either king or tyrant of the 
nawe of Buſiris ; and, with regard to the origin 


of the table, ſays juſt as Diodorus does, 


SECT, 
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-$'E'Q: 7. XX.. 
* be. 7 wo Artemiſas. 


INI We and the thine of Artemiſia, queen of 
Caria, greatly celebrated in many hiſtories, for 
her tenderneſs, conſtancy, and the conjugal affec- 
tion ſhe bore to her husband Mauſoleus, for 
whom ſhe erected that magnificient ſepulchre, 
which is eſteemed one of the ſeyen wonders of 
the world; and we find her equally applauded | 
for her prudent conduct and martial ſpirit in the 
war which Xerxes waged againſt the Greeks, 
and for her behaviour upon many other occaſi- 
ons. But in their deſcriptions they blended two 
different Artemiſias in one, who were both 
queens of Caria, and are diſtinguiſhed by antient 
writers. She, who, in their accounts of them, 
they place ſecond, was much more antient than 
the other; for ſhe was daughter of the firſt Lygda- 
mis, who was the daughter of the laſt Hecatombe, 
From hence it ſhould be obſerved, that ſhe, who 
gave her name to the herb Artemiſa, was not the 
wife of Mauſoleus, whom Pliny has miſtaken 
her for, but the*daughter of Lygdamis ; becauſe 
in Hippocrates, who was anterior to the wife of 
Mauſoleus, we find the herb called by the name 
of Artemiſa. . 
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s E C N MW. 
Dionyfu (be Eller. 
LVIII. Dionyſius the firſt, of Sicily, is ſtig- 


matized for one of the moſt mercileſs tyrants the 


world ever knew; inſomuch that we never hear 
his name mentioned without the addition of the 


epithet Tyrant. Notwithſtanding this, there is 


room to doubt whether he was deſerving of this 


treatment. The hiſtorian Philiſtus, who applauds 


and defends him, is known to have wrote his hiſ- 
tory while he was in a ſtate of baniſhment from 
Syracuſe, his own country, into which he had been 


ſent by this very Dionyſius; which is a circum- 


ſtance that ought to weigh with all thoſe that don't 
reaſon like Pauſanias and Plutarch, who ſay he 
flattered Dionyfius, in hopes of being recalled 
from his baniſhment. But this is pure conjecture, 
and cannot alter the fact; which is, that while 
he lived out of his dominions, and had cauſe to 
be diffatisfied with him, he praiſed him. The 
caſe of Thucydides with Pericles was fimilar to 


this; and no one ſcruples to regard as ſincere 
the commendations which Thucydides gives of 


that leader, or doubts the juſtneſs of the applauſe 
the author beſtows on his virtue at a time when 


be was baniſhed from Athens, and P by 
that ſame Pericles 


SECT, 
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| polls id Campaſpe. 


IXIX. 15 f is told, that when Apelles was 4 
painting the picture of Campaſpe, the beautiful 
concubine of Alexander, naked, which he was 
ordered to do by that prince; he. while he was 
employed in executing the taſk, fell violently 1 in 
love with the object of his pencil; of which 
Alexander being informed, manifeſted a Piece of 
_ generoſity and liberality, which had ſcarce. ever Z 
been heard of before, in ceding Campaſpe to be 
poſſeſſed by Apelles. Thus Pliny and Alian 
relate the thing; but this ſeems improbable and 
incompatible with what Plutarch ſays, who tells 
us, that the firſt woman with whom Alexander | 
began to be incontinent, was Barſene, the beau- 
tiful widow of Memnon ; and, upon a tritical ex- 
amination of things, we ſhall find the account of 
Apelles with Campaſpe prior to the amour of 
Alexander with Parſene. 


e ST 

Sextus, Targuin, and Lucretia. kf 
IX. Whenever the adventure of Sextus the 
ſon of Tarquin, with the beautiful Lueretia, is 


falked of, people generally ſuppoſe that inſult 
Was 
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was perpetrated by means of immediate and rigo- 
rous violence; which is a "circumſtance that 
would greatly have aggravated the crime of the 


invader, and have apologized for the innocence 
and virtue of that generous Roman lady. But 


the thing, as Titus Livius and Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſus relate'i it, happened in the following man- 


ner. Sextus, 1 in the dead of night, came to the 
bed-fide of Lucretia, with a drawn ſword in his 


hand, and after waking her intimated to her, firſt © 


of all, that ſhe ſhould be quiet and not make a 
noiſe, for that, upon the firſt ſhriek ſhe gave, he 
would plunge the ſword into her boſom. To 
this intimation ſucceeded intreaties ; and to the 


intreaties promiſes ; which he ified ſo far, ac- 


cording to one of the before-named authors, as to 
aſſure her, chat upon her condeſcending, he would 


make her his queen. When Sextus found that 


neither promiſes nor intreaties would avail, he 
proceeded to threatenings. He told her he would 
inſtantly put her to death, if ſhe did not comply 


with his defires. This was not capable of van- 


quiſhing the conſtancy of Lucretia; and finally 


perceiving all other ſtratagems uſeleſs, the cun- 


ning youth had recourſe to one of ſignal force and 
efficacy ; which was, trying to overcome honour 
with honour ; for this, like a diamond, reſiſts the 
impreſſion of all other entities, and ean only be 


wrought. or penetrated by thoſe of its own ſpe« 
W 
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cies. He intimated to Lucretia, that, if ſhe did 
not conſent, he would not only murder her, but 
would put to death a ſlave alſo, whoſe dead body 

he would lay by the fide of hers in her own bed; 
ſo that when day-light came, and they ſhould be 

found thus lying together, ſhe would be expoſed 
: to the public diſgrace of having been an adultreſs 
with fo vile a perſon. Lucretia had not fortitude. 
to reſiſt this laſt attack, but ſurrendered her ho- 
nour to eſcape infamy ; for which criminal con- 
deſcenſion, ſhe afterwards puniſhed herſelf with 
exceſſive rigour, by taking away her own life. 


s E C T. XXVII. 
The Burning Glaſſes of dribimede and Procks. | 


L.XI. The artifice, by which we are told Ar- 
chimedes burnt the Roman ſhips, which, under 
the command of Marcellus, were employed in 
the fiege of Syracuſe, has been plaufibly repre- 
ſented by hiſtorians ; and has exerciſed the in- 
genuity of not a few mathematicians, to find out 
how this could have been effected. Ir is ſaid, 
Archimedes did it by concentrating the rays of 
the ſun in the focus of a large burning-glaſs, and 
reflecting them on the ſhips. I judge, that this 
narration, although ſo muchvulgarized in authors, 
is fabulous; and my. reaſon for being of this opi- 
nion Y 


5 
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nion is, that, none of the antients who treat of 
the ſiege of Syracuſe relate any ſuch circum- 
ſtance; nor does there appear the leaſt mention 
of the burning- glaſſes. of Archimedes, either in 
Polybius, Livy, Plutarch, Florus, Pliny,” or 
Valerius Maximus: and it is very remarkable, 
that the three firſt of theſe authors, treat very 
largely and particularly of the machinations and 
contrivances which Archimedes made uſe Of to 
deſtroy the Roman ſhips. Ho then is it credi- 
ble, that they ſhoald all have been filent abbut 
the effect of the burning-glaſſes, if there bad 
been any ſuch things uſed? 
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The firſt author in whom we meet with this 
information is Galen; to whoſe teſtimony, be- 
ſides his not being a hiſtorian by profeſſion, and 
having wrote four hundred years after the ſiege 

of Syracuſe, may be made another objection; 
which is, that he does not aſſert the thing poſi- 
tively, but only ſpeaks of it in the general terms 
of its bang ſo ſaid,” 


— — . — 


LXII. Thus ERS [a8 the fact; 4 5 175 re- 
gard to the poſſibiliiy of executing the deed, the 
mathematicians who have diſputed on thefſubje& 
are of various opinions, ſome denying the poſh- 
bility, and others affirming it. All the difficulty. 
in the execution ſeems to depend upon the dif- 


tance of the ſhips from the walls, Which ſome 
ſuppoſe 
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A to have been ſo great, that it was. next 


to impoſhble to make a burning glaſs of ſuch a 
ſize that the focus of it would have been capable 


of reaching them. It is proper to obſerve here, 


that the diſtance to which the focus or burning 
point may be extended, bears a certain propor- 


tion to the diameter of the glaſs. Some have fan- 


cied that they had found out a contrivance, by 
which the burning: glaſs might be made to ſet 
fire to a thing at any given diſtance; but the beſt 


mathematicians conſider. as chimerical, the 


infinite extenſion of the line of the focus; which 
being excluded, and the ſupppofed diltance the 
moderns allow to have been between the ſhips 


and the walls eſtabliſhed, which, according to Fa- 


ther Kircher, who extends it the furtheſt, was 
thirty geometrical paces; it will hardly be found 
poſſible to have made a glaſs that was large 


enough to ſet the ſhips on fire. To/obviare this 


” difficulty, ſome have imagined they had recourſe 
to the invention of many concave or parabolical 
Hale which reflected the rays from one to the 
©” other: But I can't help remarking on the ma- 


thematicians, who have treated of this matter, a 
great miſtake, which they have been led into with 


| regard to the ſuppoſed" diſtance : for Polybius, 
- Livy, and Plutarch, place the ſhips fo 
Ot near the walls, that the people on board them 


Vere capable of annoying the beſieged with darts 
and 
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and other miſſi ve weapons tipped with iron; and 
Polybius goes ſo far as to ſay, that with ladders 


reſting on the ſhips, the Romans could paſs from 
them to the walls; and if this was the fact, there 


was no neceſſity to have recourſe to a burning- 
glaſs of ſo large a ſize, that it was next to im- 
poſſible to have made, in order to ſet fire to the 
ſhips. Thus it appears to me, that we may 


ſafely deny the fact in oppoſition to the gene - 


rality of the hiſtorians; and affirm the poſſibility, 
in oppoſition to the common opinion of the mas 


THEATERS: Vid. Buffon: 


ILXII. Iris 1055 of a celebrated ee 


named Proclus, who lived in the reign of the em- 
peror Anaſtaſius, that he did the ſame with Ar- 
chimedes, that is, with burning · glaſſes, ſet fire to 
the ſhips with which count Vitalianus beſieged 


Conſtantinople. The ſilence of all the authors 
with reſpect to this matter, who were prior to 
Zonaras, and who gave accounts of the war be- 


tween Anaſtaſius and Vitalianus, is an argument 


againſt the probability of it; for neither Eva- 
grius the ſcholiaſt, who lived in the ſame eentury 


that war happened, which was the ſixth, nor 
count Marcelinus, who flouriſhed in the ſeventh, 
nor Cedrenus, who wrote in the eleventh, 1 
a word of Proclus or his burning-glaſſes. Zona- 
ras, who 1 9 in the twelfth, is the firſt who 


gives 


bl 
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gives any relation of them, though he does not 


poſitively affirm the truth of it, but only tells us 


the ſtory with an it is WG ſaid, or reported. Ladd 
do this, that count Marcelinus informs us eount 
” Vitalianus did not "raiſe the ſiege of Conſtanti- 
nople becauſe his fleet was deſtroyed, biit becauſe 
the emperor Anaſtaſius ſolicited and procured'the 


: raiſing the fiege, by means of a large ſum of mo- 


ney, and other magnificent preſents. hien he 
ſent to count Viralianus. 5 59834 10 ” t 


IXIV. I recolleqt allo, that in a work called The 
Theatre of Human Life, we find Evagrius, and 
Paul the Deacon, quoted in favour of the ſtory ; 


of the burning-glaſſes of Proclus; but neither 

in one or other of theſe authors is there the leaſt 
mention of ſuch glaſſes; from whence we may 
infer that theſe great compilations are re expoſed 
do great miſtakes. 


8 E C T. XXVII. 


| Gmmuiclion of the Red Seas with the Mediter- 
ranean. 


LXV. We read in various hiſtories, that ſome 


= princes endeavoured to make a communication 
100 between ahe Red Sea and the Mediterranean, by 
| ans | 


. 


— — 


| 
[ 
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means of a cut from the Red Sea to the Nile; 
108 that, in the execution of the work, they met 
with ſuch difficulties - that- -were next to inſu- 
perable; the principal of which Was the appre- 
henſion that the Red Sea being much higher 
than the Nile, its waters would inundate Egypt. 
In the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, 1 in 
the year 1702, when they were examining the ge- 
ographical map which Monſieur Boutier had 
made of Egypt, they examined this point alſo, 
and found that ſuch an apprehenſion 1 was chime- 
. tical» they puſh'd their enquiries further, and 
diſcovered, upon reading ſome antient hiſtorians, 
that there was great reaſon to conclude, that in 
the very remote ages there had been ſuch a canal 
* fee communication. 5 
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Pharamond, the Salique Law, 1 Twelve Peers 
| France. 


ILXVI. We have ſaid, before, W. Charles 

| Sorrel doubtedrhe exiſtence of Pharamond, whom 
the French conſider às their firſt king. Mon: 
du Haillan does not go quite fo. great a length 
as this, but denies poſitively thar that Prince 

5 ever paſſed to the Gallic fide of the Rhine. © He 
_ Yenies like wiſe he inſtituted the ä and 
olds 
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holds as fabulous alſo the ſtory of Charles the 


Great having been the inſtitutor of the twelve 
peers of France. 5 


SECT. XXX. 


7 he Sacred Oil of Rheims , and the French Fleurs 
de Lis . 


LXIV. The fac of the ſingular glory ceſult= 
ing to the French monarchy and its kings on 
account at the coronation of Clodovicus, the oil 
with which he was conſecrated, together with _ 
the fleurs de lis, having deſcended from Heaven, 
the firſt brought by a dove, and the ſecond by an 
angel; I fay the certainty of this fact is not ſo 
firmly eſtabliſhed among the French themſelves, 
as that ſome of their own authors do not entertain 
a doubt of it; becauſe when they tell the ſtory, 
they make uſe of the expreſſions, it is ſo ſaid, it is ſo 
reported, and it is believed, &c. The ſilence of St. 
Gregory of Turene upon this head, who wrote ſo 
extenſively upon miracles, and of whom ſome 
have remarked, that he was exceedingly credulous, 
is, with many people, a convincing proof that there 
never was ſuch a prodigy. The filence of Paulus 
Emilius alſo on the matter, who was a noble and 
general hiſtorian of the affairs of France, is an 
argyment, that he looked upon the ſtory as fa- 
F bulous; 


BG 
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bulous ; becauſe if he had thought i ir prodable, 
he would furely n not haye omitted to mention ir, | » 


SE CT. xx2h 
Origin of Salutation upon Sncezing. 


LXVIII. Some fix the cuſtom of ſaluting and 
praying for a bleſſing on thoſe who ſneeze, to 
have commenced in the reign of St. Gregory, i in 
whoſe time Rome was viſited with a melancholy 
peſtilence, of which a ſneeze was the fatal criſis, 
as immediately after that the patient died; and 
that the holy pontif ordained, that this Alhtstiad 
and bleſſing ſhould be eſtabliſhed as a remedy to 

avert the evil; and from thence this benediction 
and praying for the preſervation of any one who . 
ſneezed came to be in uſe ever afterwards. This | 
tradition, although generally received, is evi- 
cently fabulous. We are told by Ariſtotle, that 
in his time it was the common practice to bleſs. 
people when they ſneezed. In his Problems, 
ſect. xxxiii. queſt. 7. and 9. he enquires into the 
cauſe of this cuſtom, and accounts for it in the 
following manner : that ſneezing is an indication 
that the head, which is the nobleſt and moſt ſa- 
cred part of a man, is well diſpoſed and in good 
order; on which account people reverence ſneez- 


ing: Perinde igitur, quaſi bone indicium - he's 
| HIS 


dinis parti: optimæ, atque ſacerimæ, frernutamentum 


edof in the Academy Royal of Inſcriptions, where 
they produced teſtimonies, that not only among the 
Greeks and Romans this was a common practice, 
but that the Spaniards upon their firſt diſcovery 


tells us, that the common tradition which at preſent 
prevails, with reſpect to the origin of theſe ſalu- 
tations, was produced by another fabulous tra- 
dition of much greater antiquity. This was that 
of the Rabbins, quoted in the Talmudic Lexicon of 


went uniformly on in this way, without varying 


Jacob; who, in a ſecond ſtruggle he had with 
God, obtained the revocation of this law; and 


for health. Our tradition bears ſuch an anlogy 
to the rabbinical one, that although it is not quite 


ſo extravagant, it ſeems probable, that the firſt 
fable begat the ſecond. 


F 2 SECT, 
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adorant beneque.augurantur. This matter was treat- 


of the New World, found it eſtabliſhed there 
alſo. Monſ. Morin, a Member of that Academy, 


Buxtorf ; which ſays, that God, at the beginning 
of the world, eſtabliſhed it as a general law, that 
men ſhould never ſneeze more than once, and that 
immediately after it they ſhould die ; that things 


in a ſingle inſtance, till the days of the, patriarch 


that all the princes of the world, upon being in- 
formed of this event, ordained, that their ſub- 

jects in future, ſhould accompany the act of 
ſneezing with words of thankſgiving and prayers. 


* 
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execrated by nearly all forts of authors as the 


| the ſacrificed all obligations, both human and 
as victims to her reſentment or ambition infinite 


dagger, and among them fome of royal race. 


of them, as to congratulate the French nation 


SE CT. XXXIL - 


Queen Brunequilda. | 
LXIX. Queen Brunequilda of France is 


worſt woman the world ever knew. The wicked- 
neſſes they attribute to her are innumerable and 
enormous; an unbridted luſt, which attended 
her from her early youth till ſhe attained the 
age of ſeventy-one; a furious ambition, to which 


divine; an outrageous cruelty, which ſacrificed 
numbers of innocent people, by poiſon or the 


Who could imagine that any one would venture 
to ſtand up in defence of a woman, the relation 
of whoſe conduct has ſtained the page of all 
hiſtories, which ſpeak of her, with blood? Not- 
withſtanding this, there appears an evidence on 
her behalf, whoſe teſtimony, if you give it the 
credit his merit and character intitle him to, 
will avert the force of the accuſation, and cauſe 
it to vaniſh in ſmoke. This is the great Gre- 
gory, who, in two letters he wrote to that queen, 
covers her with eulogiums, and goes fo far in one 


upon the happineſs of being governed by a 
| queen, 


REFLEXIONS UPON HISTORY. 69 
queen, who was an illuſtrious pattern of all kinds 
of virtnes: Pre aliis gentibus gentem Francorum 
 afſerimus felicem, gue fic bonis omnibus praditam 
meruit habere reginam. (lib. 1. epiſt. 8.) It is 
proper to obſerve, that the date of theſe letters, 


is poſterior ſome years to the perpetration of 


moſt of the iniquities with which arg nd is 
charged. 


SECT. XXI. 
Ma homet. 


LXX. It is ſo currently. aſſerted by all our 
writers, that the falſe prophet Mahomet was of 


low extraction, that the truth of it has come to 
be believed in all Chriſtian countries, as an 


hiſtorical dozma. But the Arabic authors una- 
nimouſly agree, that he was deſcended from 


the Corafinan family, which was one of the molt 


noble and ancient of Mecca. It is true, that 


theſe may be miſtaken ; but then they are the 


only people who could know any thing of the 
matter. 


. LXXI. On the other hand, Ludovicus Ma- 
raccius, an author of eminence, and one who 
was moſt learned in Mahometan affairs, in the 


Prologue to his Prodromus, or refutation of 


the Alcoran, ſaſſiciently gives us to underſtand, 
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SE CT, XX 
Queen Brunequilda. | 
LXIX. Queen Brunequilda of France is 
execrated by nearly all forts of authors as the 
worſt woman the world ever knew. The wicked- 
neſſes they attribute to her are innumerable and 
enormous; an unbridled laſt, which attended 
her from her early youth till ſhe attained the 
age of ſeventy-· one; a furious ambition, to which 
ſhe ſacrificed all obligations, both human and 
divine; an outrageous cruelty, which ſacrificed 
as victims to her reſentment or ambition infinite 
numbers of innocent people, by poiſon or the 
dagger, and among them fome of royal race. 
Who could imagine that any one would venture 
to ſtand up in defence of a woman, the relation 
of whoſe conduct has ſtained the page of all 
hiſtories, which ſpeak of her, with blood? Not- 
withſtanding this, there appears an evidence on 
her behalf, whoſe teſtimony, if you give it the 
credit his merit and character intitle him to, 
will avert the force of the accuſation, and cauſe 
it to vaniſh in ſmoke. This is the great Gre- 
gory, who, in two letters he wrote to that queen, 
covers her with eulogiums, and goes ſo far in one 
of them, as to congratulate the French nation 
upon the of being governed by a 
queen, 
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queen, who was an illuſtrious pattern of all kinds 
of virtues: Pre aliis gentibus gentem Francorum 


 aſſerimus felicem, que fic bonis omnibus praditam 


meruit habere reginam. (lib. 1. epiſt. 8.) It is 


Proper to obſerve, that the date of theſe letters, 
is poſterior ſome years to the perpetration of 


moſt of the 1 iniquities with which ö Is 
charged. 


- Mahomet. 


LAX. It f is ſo currently aſſerted by all our 


writers, that the falſe prophet Mahomet was of 


low extraction, that the truth of it has come to 
be believed in all Chriſtian countries, as an 
hiſtorical dogma. But the Arabic authors una- 
nimouſly agree, that he was deſcended from 


the Coraſinan family, which was one of the moſt 
noble and ancient of Mecca. It is true, that 


theſe may be miſtaken; but then they are the 


only people who could know any thing of the 
matter. 


LXXI. On the ther hand, Ludovicus Ma- 


raccius, an author of eminence, and one who 
was molt learned in Mahometan affairs, in the 
Prologue to his Prodromus, or refutation of 
the Alcoran, ſufficiently gives us to underſtand, 
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that in our hiſtories, there are many fables 
reſpecting that remarkable Impoſture: he ſays, 
that the Mahometans laugh at the ſtories which 


ſome of our hiſtorians relate of Mahomet; ; and 


this judicious author adds, that this ſerves to 
confirm, and make them ſtiff in their erroneous 


belief. 1 have no doubt but it has this effect, 
becauſe it is natural to ſuppoſe it would beget 
an averſion in them towards Chriſtians, and a 
diſtruſt of all they affirm, even with regard to 


things appertaining to their own dogmas. There- 


fore thoſe who think they do any ſervice to reli- 
gion, by relating all the ill things they can pick 


up of the enemies to it, without a ſufficient exa- 


mination into the truth of them, and eſpecially 


of the chiefs or leaders of ſects, are ſo far from 
accompliſhing the end they wiſh to obtain, 
that thereby they do the cauſe they mean to 


ſerve a notable injury. What purpoſe, for ex- 


ample, would it anſwer, to tell a Lurheran, that 


the leader of his ſect was the ſon of a devil in- 


cubate ? it would anſwer no other, than that of 
_ irritating. and perſuading him of the truth of 


what his doors had told him, viz. that we invent 


all kinds of fiftions, which may conduce to ſerve 
the cauſe we defend. The ſame may be ſaid of 
the fin of Sodomy imputed to John Calvin, if 


the accuſation is not juſt, which is a point that 
| am ſure I cannot determine; and likewiſe of all 
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0 other i imputations of this ſort. Lam very clear, 
that we ſhould exp ole all the immoral practices 
of the founders o falſe religions, that would 
tend to render them infamous, provided we can 
maintain the truth of the allegations, we bring 
againſt. them; and . many charges of this ſort 
might be brought againſt ſome. of them that 
could be ſupported, and eſpecially againſt Luther, 
But i in caſes where nothing can be clearly made 
cout, let us not mix the certain with the un- 
certain; and above all, let us avoid introducing 


the falſe, 
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LXXII. But to return to Mahomet, not only 
wich regard to his birth, but even with reſpect 
to thoſe circumſtances of his life, which have no 
connection with, or tendency to clearing up, the 
truth or falſehood of his doctrines, the European 
and Arabic authors are totally oppoſite in their 
accounts of him; and to ſuch a degree do they 
differ, that Ludovicus Maraccius ſays, that both 
one and the other of them, when they are ſpeak- 
ing of the ſame Mahomet, ſeem as if they were 

deſcribing two diſtinct men. There is nothing 
more firmly eſtabliſhed and more generally aſ- 
ſented to among us, than that the monk Neſto- 
rianus Sergius was his tutor and principal coun- 
ſellor; but, notwithſtanding this, Maraccius thinks, 
chat! it was much more likely his maſter and direc- 
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tor was ſome Jew: the probability of which con- 


jecture, he founds in the many Talmudical and 
Rabbinical fables withwhich the Alcoran abounds. 
Neither is there any certainty in what is ſaid of 


the tame doye, which was uſed to put its beak 
into his ear, and which he pretended was the 
| archangel Gabriel. The hiſtory of Mahomet, 
as given us by Maraccius, the materials for wri- 
ting which, he affirms, was extracted from the 


moſt choſen Arabian authors, ſets forth, that 


the apparitions of the archangel Gabriel to Ma- 


homet, were very frequent; but that he did not 
come in the ſhape of a dove, nor in any other 


form that was perceptible to other people; nor 


could the apparition be diſcerned by his wife 


Cadighe, although ſhe had been often preſent 


with him, at the times in which he profeſſed to 


have ſeen it. I alſo know, that Edward Pocock, 
a writer of great veracity, fays, that he never 
met with the Rory of the dove in any Arabian 
author. . 


LXXIII. We have one, or r rather two other 
fables to refute, with reſpe& to Mahomer, 
that both relate to the place of his interment. 


The firſt ſays, that be was buried at Mecca; but 


this is an error, which is not accepted at preſent 
by any but the loweſt of the vulgar; for it is 


generally known by other prople, that he was. 


interred 
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interred at Medina, a city of Arabia Felix, 
diſtant from Mecca four days journey. The 

perigrinations of the Mahometans to Mecca, 

are made on account of their prophet having 

been born there, and alſo out of a regard they 
| profeſs to have for a houſe in that city, which 
they ſay was built by Adam; and after the 
deluge, was rebuilt and inhabited by Abraham. 
The ſecond fable, which may be termed a com- 
mon error, is that of the body being ſuſpended 
in the air in an iron cheſt, which is held up, 
and kept in equilibrio, by the magnetic power 
of ſome load-ſtones placed in the roof of the 
chapel where it remains. Edward Pocock ſays, 
the Mahometans are ready to burſt their ſides 
with laughter, when they hear any of us ſay 
theſe tales are firmly credited in the Mahometan 
countries. The truth is, that it is well known, 
from the teſtimony of many credible people 
who have been in thoſe. countries, that there is 
no ſach ſuſpenſion of the body of Mahomet in 
the air; vor, according to good natural philoſo- 
phy, is it poſſible that there ſhould be any ſuch | 

thing; for the magnetic virtue being liable to 
alterations, the attractive power of the load- 
ſtones could not always continue to act with the 

ſame force, or in the ſame proportion; in conſe- 
quence of which, the equlibrium could not be 

preſerved. F ather Cabeus tells us, that with a 
| ; * 
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i of Eginardus i in this reſpect, and that it was pro- 
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great deal of labour and difficulty, he accom- 


pliſhed the ſuſpenſion of a needle between two 
load ſtones, but that the ſuſpenſion did not con- 
tinue longer than the time in which you could re- 
peat four hexameter verſes, and that then it ad- 
hered to one of the load - ſtones. For this reaſon, 
we ought to eſteem as fabulous, what ſome au- 
.thors relate of an Image of the Sun, which was 


made of iron, and which remained ſuſpended by 
load: ſtones in the Temple of win at Alex- 
andi 


SECT. XXXIV. 
6 King of France, of the. Merovingian Line. | 


IXXV. The cauſe of the tranſlation of the 
Croce of France, from the Merovingian to the 
Carlovingian line, was, for a long time, and 
without the leaſt contradiction, believed to have 
proceeded from the incapacity of the princes of 
the firſt race to govern; and this was the motive 
aſſigned by various authors and chronologers 
for the tranſaction; but it having been after 
wards found out, that they all copied this ſtory 
from Eginardus, who was antecedent to theſe 
writers; and it having been alſo diſcovered 
that there was reaſon for ſuſpecting the authority 
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bable be was warped by motives of fayour and 
partiality; people began to doubt, and theſe 
doubts were ſucceeded by an abſolute denial, in 
ſome of the moſt eminent modern French au- 
thors, of the truth of what he had aſſerted. E- 

inardus was ſecretary of. tate to, and a great 
rene with Charles the Fifth; 3 and it was the 
intereſt of this prince, that it ſhould not ſeem as 
if the Crown, which devolved to him as heir to 


bis father Pepin, was an  uſurparion, i inwhich light 
| the thing mult have appeared, provided Chil- 


deric had been unjuſtly depoſed ; and, beſides 
the diſgrace of his father's baving comming an 
act of perfidy, he would have remained without 
a legitimate title to the crown; for there was 
no other mode of putting an honeſt face upon 


the coronation of ch but chat of en 


of reigning. 


LXVI. Eginardus then, as 2 miniſter in 


whom Charles placed the greateſt confidence, 
could not diveſt himſelf of being partial to the 


intereſts of his waſter ; nor could he avoid, on 


this account, drawing upon him the ſuſpicion of 
his having been biaſed by motives of prejudice 
in his favour. We may add to this, that in his 
narrative of the tranſaction, he has mixed ſome 


falſe and incredible circumſtances, He ſays, 


that 


EO 
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that Childeric was depoſed, and Pepin crowned, 
by the authority and direction of Pope Eſtapha- 
nus the Third; which could not poſſibly be, for 
the election of this pope was either ſome days 
| Poſterior to the coronation of Pepin, or happened 
within a day or two of that era. For this reaſon, 
others, in order to vindicate the coronation, with- 
out violating chronology, bring the authority of 


Pope Zacharias to juſtify it, who was the imme - 


| diate predeceſſor of Eſtephanus. What Eginardus 
tells us of the ſtate of indolence and abaſement in 


which the kings of the Merovingian line lived, is 


totally incredible. He relates, that they uſed to 
appear in public, and take their journies in a 
cart or waggon, drawn by oxen, which was driv- 
en by a perſon who was habited like, and had in 
all reſpects the appearance of a common carter ; 
but who can believe fuch an extravagance? He 
ſays further, that they were allowed no other in- 
come to ſubſiſt on than the rent of a ſmall farm; 
and that all the reſt was diſpoſed of according to 
the will and pleaſure of the ſteward and other of- 
ficers of the houſhold. But how can this be re- 
conciled, or rendered compatible with the build- 
ing of various monaſteries, which were erected 
and endowed by the kings of the Merovingian 
line, and with the grand donations which were 
5 made by them to many others? 


SECT. 
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s x CT. XXV. 
* he Tragedy of Beliſarius. 


LXXVII. We find the tragedy of Belifarius ſet- 
forth in an infinite number of books, as one of the 
ſtrongeſt inſtances that ever appeared on the the- 
atre of the world, of the inconſtancy and inſtabi- 
lity of fortune. It is afferted, that the empe- 
ror Juſtinian, after that great captain had been 
| crowned with ſo many laurels, having diſcovered 

that he had been an accomplice in a conſpiracy 
_ againſt him, cauſed his eyes to be put out, and 
reduced him to ſo low a ſtate of miſery, that he 
paſſed the remainder of his life by being obliged 
for ſubſiſtence to beg alms about the ſtreets, and. 
at the doors of churches. 


LXXVIII. We find alſo this ſtory is contra- 
dicted by Cedrenus, and other grave authors ; 
but what moſt effectually makes againſt it, is the 
ſilence of Procopius upon the {ſubjeR,* who was 
the author of the Secret Hiſtory, which is a vi- 
rulent ſatyr upon the emperor Juſtinian, and the 
empreſs Theodora. This writer, who reſided in 
Conſtantinople in the reign of Juſtinian, and 
who out-lived him, could not be a ſtranger to 
the "yen of OY if there had been any 
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truth in it; nor is it credible that, in his Secret 
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Hiſtory, he ſhould conceal an event of ſuch mag- 
nitude, and eſpecially when he could have made 


it conducive to the principal object of his book, 


which was that of expoſing and aggravating all 
the faults of Juſtinian; who could not be locked 
upon as excuſable, for having behaved with cru- 
elty to a man to whom he owed ſo many obliga - 


tions, even if Beliſarius had ever been culpable; 
for ſcarce any other prince, had ever been more 


indebted to a ſubjec, than Juſtinian was to him; 
befides this, it might have been very ealy for 
Procopius, by doubtipg or leſſening the crime; 
to have made the puniſhment of Belifarius appear 
AS an act of abſolute cruelty in . 


LXXIX. Ia ſupport of the common opinion, 


it is ſaid, there is ſtill a tower at Conſtantinople, 
Vnich is called the Tower of. Beliſarius, and is 


ſuppoſed to have taken the name from that great 
man having been confined init. This isbuta ſlender 


argument wherewith to ſupport the probability of 


ſuch a tragedy, for this name might have been given 
to it from ſome other particular reſpecting Beliſa- 
rius; or 1t is not impoſſible, that he might have 


been impriſoned in it for a ſhort ſpace of time; 


for it is a fact, that before the ſecond expedition 

of Beliſarius into Italy, he had fallen off in the 

good Braces of the emperor, through the in- 
trigues 
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trigues of the empreſs; Theodora: and he eee 
then have been impriſoned: in the tower for a 
few, days; and Procopius, who informs us of this 
ſmall diſgrace of Beliſarius, would not have con- 
cealed the great misfortune which is ſaid to have 
befallen him, had the circumſtances of 1 it been | 
true. 


2 


e, 


The Maid of Orleans. 


LXXX. The famous Joan d' Arc, commonly 
called the Maid of Orleans, makes a great figure 
in the hiſtory of France as a celeſtial heroine, to 
whom that kingdom confeſſedly, in the reign of 
Henry the Sixth of England, owed its reſtoration, 

and being preſerved from the total deſtruction, 


which was nearly brought or on it By the ſucceſs of ; 
the Engliſh wm". | 


ILXXXI. The biftory of this ae l dam- 

ſel, reduced to a conpendium, is as follows: The 
French nation, and above all their king, finding | 
' themſelves dejected and diſpirited by the repeat- 
ed defeats they had ſuffered; and alſo without the 


neceſſary reſolution, to concert and determine 


upon meaſures for oppoſing and averting the new. 
6 dangers with which er were threatened by the 


ſiege 
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ſiege of Orleans, that was puſhed on by the | 


Engliſh with great vigour: I ſay, at this criſis, 


a poor Shepherdeſs, that is, Joan d' Are, at the 
age of about eighteen or twenty years, who was 


born in a little village on the Maze, felt in her- 


ſelf an occult inſpiration, or expreſs commiſſion 
from God, to ſuccour Orleans, and cauſe Charles 


the Fifth to be conſecrated and anointed king 


at Rheims; and, in order to execute this com- 


miſſion, after having firſt opened herſelf to a no- 


bleman of the kingdom, ſhe was introduced to the 
king, whom ſhe knew the inſtant ſhe ſaw him, al- 


though ſhe had never ſet eyes on him before, 


and he, to prevent her diſcovering, him, had mix- 


ed with the croud in a common dreſs. They put 
many queſtions to her, to which ſhe gave excel- 


lent and ſatisfactory anſwers ; and informed them 
of ſome things, which they thought were impoſ- 


ſible to be known to her but by revelation. 


Finally, upon the ſtrength of theſe proofs, they 
confided to her conduct the relief of the city of 


Orleans, in which enterprize, the French, ani- 
mated and led on by her, obliged the Engliſh to 
raiſe the ſiege, and, in conſequence of her influ- 


ence and example, gained afterwards many con- 
ſiderable advantages over them. She removed 


the obſtructions that were in her way, and con- 
ducted the king to Rheims, where the ceremony 
of his confecration was performed and com- 
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pleated: but being afterwards taken priſoner by 
the, Engliſh, they carried her to Roan, where 
| they. iniquitoully accuſed her of ſorcery, tried her 
in the, ordinary; FAR, condemned her to by: 
| burnt for a Fitch. 0 
Haul ON 2: e ITT, 7 | | 
LXXXIE. I gare ES account of chis extra- 
ordinary. woman in the Sixteenth Diſcourſe of 
my. firſt volume, where I hinted it merely as a 
conjeure of my own, that, i in all probability, the 
diyine impulſe the! French attributed to her, and 
ſtill perſiſt j jn attributing, and the witchcraft im- 
puted to her by the Engliſh, were both equally 
falle. But 1 now find my conjeQure i is ſupported 
and confirmed by. a celebrated hiſtorian, in con- 
ſcquence of which, what I: advanced as a ſuppoſi- 
tion, wears the F568 of an autbentic information. 
This hiſtorian, i is Monſicur Du Haillan, who af- 
firms, that all the feats of Joan d' Are, which 
haye been fo much admired, were the effects of 
political artifice; without the leaſt i intervention, 
either of divine inſpiration or diabolical compact. 
According to this author, three French noblemen, 
whom he names, were the contrivers and mana- 
gers of the whole buſineſs. Theſe (after dif- 
cloſing to her the moſt private ſecrets of the court, 
and inſtructing her largely in all ſhe had to do and 
lay, in order to make it appear as it ſhe knew 
G things 
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things by divine inſpiration ; ; and that all her 
actions were effected by divine impulſe) made uſe 
of her, thus inſtructed, as the moſt effectual means 


to animate the dejected king and his diſpirited 


troops. He adds, that ſome people affirmed, that 


although they called her a maid, ſhe was no ſuch 


thing, but the concubine of one of the three lords; 


but whether this was ſo or not, I preſume, they 
pitched upon her preferable to any other wo- 
man, from having obſerved her to be endowed 
with an excellent capacity, a clear and pene- 
| wating head, and a heart proportioned to the dan- 


gers of ſo great an undertaking. Gabriel Naudeé, 


in his book intitled Strokes of Policy, adopts the 


ſentiment of Du Haillan, and quotes Juſtus Lip- 


ſius, and Monſieur Langei, as being of the ſame 
opinion; and. adds, that other authors, both 
French and ſtrangers, adopt it. By tbis deve- 


lopment, the famous Joan d'Arc is diveſted of 
any pretenſions to being miraculouſly inſpired, 


but r not ot degraded from the rank of a heroine. 
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8 E c . XVI. 
e ae Pendler Juin. 


11 is. 5 geg how fight our in- 
formation i is of Preſter John of India, that even 
clilaren and ruſtics are acquainted with his name, 
although it is not as yet known with any cer- 
tainty, who this prince is, where he reigns, nor 
why he is called by this name. When tlie Por- 
tugueſe received the firſt information that the 
king of the Abyſſinians profeſſed himſelf a Chriſ- 
tian, and that his ſubjects called him Belul Gian, 
or as others have it, John Coi ; they imagined 
this was Preſter John, and their ſentiment was 
adopted, and paſſed current in all Europe. When 
afterwards people came to know, that theſe words 
in the Abyſlinian language, had a different figni- 
fication from what had been put upon them, and 
meant the ſame as precious king, or my king ; and 
reflecting alſo, that thoſe who gave the firſt ac- 
counts of Preſter John, placed him in Aſia, and 
not in Africa, this opinion began to loſe ground 
with men of letters, and to be conſidered as. er- 
roneous. But the doubts reſpecting who this 
Chriſtian prince is, in what part of Aſia he 
reigns, and why he is called Preſter John, ſtill 

NES. remain: 
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84 REFLEXIONS UPON HISTORY» 
remain: and with regard to this matter, there 


are ſo many opinions, that the enumeration of 


them would be tedious; but in one thing they 
all agree, which is, that this prince is of the Neſ- 
torian ſect; although in other points relating to 
him they differ widely: ſome ſay his empire was 


extinguiſhed by the Tartars; others, that the 


name of Preſter John was given to the Great Mo- 
gul, on account of his aſſuming the title of Schah 
Gehan, which ſignifies king of the world; and that, 
by equivocal and forced interpretation, Schah 


Gehan was conſtrued into Preſter John. Such a 


variety of opinions, has raiſed in me ſome ſuſpi- 


cion, whether all that has been related of this 


Chriſtian king of Aſia, is not entirely fabulous. 
If, upon inquiry, it ſhall appear that Paulus Ve- 
netus was the firſt who gave an account of him, 
and that all other authors have taken what they 
ſaid upon the ſubject ſolely from him: I ſay, if 
this ſhould appear to be the caſe, it will afford a 
new motive of diſtruſt, and it would be laughable 
enough, to find that 5 have been beating 
their brains, and ſcrutinizing all the corners of 
the globe in ſearch of Preſter John, when no ſuch 
man exiſts, nor ever did exiſt in the world; at 
leaſt, it is not probable, that he exiſts at preſent, 
becauſe in all the modern voy ages and travels that 
1 have ſeen, I don't meet wich the leaſt mention 
of 
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of him; and if there really was ſuch a man, au— 
thors in that way, would not have thought him 
unworthy of their notice. 


8 E C T. XXXVIII. | 
Pap Alexander the Sixth. 


IXXXIV. The memory of our countryman, 
Pope Alexander the Sixth, is ſo blackened in 
ſtory, that the characters in which his hiſtory is 
written, ſeem to be all contaminated with blots ; 
nor do J undertake, or think any one elſe, with a 
probability of ſucceſs can undertake, his juſtiſica- 
tion or defence, or pretend ro clear him of all the 
crimes which are imputed to him; but may we not 
ſuppoſe, that the hatred of his enemies augmented 
the catalogue: of his faults? It is certain, that 
Alexander was much abhored by the Romans, 
partly from his own miſconduct, and partly fram 
that of his ſon, the outrageous Cœſar Borgia. [| 
firmly believe, that the vulgar rumour never 
charged any prince with more faults that he was” 
not guilty of, than Alexander; and if the writers 
of the time were infected with the prejudices of 
the populace, they would not be ſcrupulous of 
8 the rumours of the” vulgar in their hiſ- 
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86 REFLEXIONS UPON HISTORY. 
LXXXV. Let us paſs from this reflection 
(which is equally applicable to all other-princes 
who are abhorred by their ſubjects, as to Alex- 
ander) to a particular fact, which, without doubt, 
is one of the moſt conſpicuous and notorious 
that is imputed to this prince. It is aſſerted, 
that he conſpired with his ſon Cæſar Borgia, to 
take away by poiſon, the lives of ſeveral cardinals, 
one of whom was Adrian Cortus, a man who was 
entirely devoted to him; and that their motive for 
| perpetrating this wickedneſs, was that of ſeizing 
on the riches of the devoted perſons: that for 
the purpoſe of executing the ſcheme, the intend- 
ed victims were invited to a grand entertainment, 
which was to be given by the pope, at the coun- 
try-houſe of Cardinal Cornetus ; where a portion 
of cool poiſoned wine was provided, to be ſerved 
to the perſons devoted to death; but by miſ- 
take, it was given to the pope and his ſon; that 
the ſon, by the help of a robuſt conſtitution, and 
ſpeedy. remedies preſeribed by the phyſicians, 
eſcaped ; but the pope, who being advanced in 
years, was unable to reſiſt the ſhock, rehghed his 
life to the pour of the polſon. 
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LIXXXVI. This eruel attempt, and the fatal re- 
grounds 
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grounds of great propabiluy. Some, who affirm 
the fact, doubt the pope's: having had any hand 
in the buſineſs, and lay the crime wholly at the 
door of Cæſar Borgia. Alexander Natalis, who is 
one of the moſt ſevere writers againſt hat pon- 
tif confeſſes, that there are ſome who maintain 
the Whole relation to have been fabulous ; and 
adds, that there are manuſcript diaries exiſting, 
which teſtify he died upon the ſeventh day of a 
continual fever; which. is a regular and ordinary 
diſeaſe :- and let the truth prevail, why are we not 
to believe theſe diaries, which are written origi- 
nally at the ſame place, and at the ſame time 90 
the event happened? What, writings can be 
more deſerving of eredit than theſe Diaries? or 
who, living in Rome at the time of Alexander's 
death, would dare to aſſert in writing, that he 
died a natural death at the end of ſeven days 
after being attacked with a continual fever, if 
the fact had been otherwiſe, and eſpecially if 
all Rome, had i it in their power to convict him of 
the falſhood ?. It may be alledged, that the poi- 
ſon was of ſuch a nature as might excite a fever 
to occaſion his death: but experience ſhews 
us, that the operation of poiſons, is always. or 
nearly always, attended with uncommon and ex- 
traordinary fymptoms. Beſides, the enemies of 
Alexander, who were very numerous, had a great 
propenſity to invent and believe every thing that 
9 4 could 
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could tend to blacken Him, or plaſf his fame. 
John Franciſco Pico in che life of à certain reli- 
gious which he wrote, who! was a friend of his, 
tells us, that there were two opinions which pre- = 
vailed concerning the death of Alexander? one = 
was, that he died by poiſon! and” the other} that =: 
he was ſaffocated by the Devil, with whom he 3 


had made a compact to deliver His ſoul to him 
at a ſtared time, provided he would maké him 


pope. May we not infer from this, that there is 
no extravagance or chimera which envy is not ca- 
pable of inventing, in order to rendered man in- 
famous: and it is "worthy. of remark,” that thoſe 
two opinions, with regard to the certainty of them, 
deſtroy one another: I mean, khat if Hort could 
ſuppoſe the Devil ſuffocated him, it woüld 
overturn the certainty of his having loft his life 
by poiſon. But how, when'there is a failure in 
_ eſtabliſhing the certainty of the fu, can yoũ be- 
lieve a man to have been-guilty-6f fo atrocious an 
action? Is it not doing a ſerious injury to your 
neighbour, to ſuppoſe him 3 of a heavy 
crime, upon the ſtrength of uncer in aſſertions? 
what ought we to conclude in ſuch a cafe, but 
that the crime was invented by the hatred of 
ſome, and that it gained credit , A principle 
of hatred 1 in others ö | 
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p 22990 meg ſame that bete Alexandet the 
Sixth, and Juſt; 0. the, ſame way, happened to 
Henry the the, Eight of; England, and his wife, or 
rather 1 Bolene. Both theſe per- 
ſonages were guilty of great. crimes, and the dif. 
honeſty of Anna Bolepe, was as notorious as the 
incontinence of. Henry... The king, hurried ; away 
by a criminal paſſion, for, that. lady, in order to 
poſſeſs; her, repudiated unjuſtly his virtuous queen 
Catherine and Ann was not only an accomplice 


011g 


in the vnjuſt iyorce, but Vas afterwards proved 
guilty, of adultery. © This was ſufficient with re- 
| ſpect t to their 1 Incontinence, to render their fame 
odious to poſterity. But Nicholas Saunders, 
urged by his indiſcreet zeal, being deſirous of 
heis htefine to the utmoſt the turpitude of them 
boch, confounded the certain with the incredi- 
ble y from whence'ir followed, that many of the 
oy among the Catholics, believed the incredi- 
ble as F ta. . wh x 05 
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IAXXVIII. Saunders! "Og Uh lest of 


Henry for Ann was not only illicit, but moſt 
enor- 
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enormouſly inceſtuous; becauſe, that long before 


he knew her, he had had criminal converſation, 
not only with her mother, but alſo with a ſiſter 
of her's, named Mary, He adds, that Anna Bo- 


lene, according to the teſtimony of her own mo- 


ther, was the daughter of the ſaid enry. Jo 
ſtrengthen the foregoing aſſerkion, he ſays, this 
unhappy woman, was born two years after Tho- 
mas Bolene the husband of her mother, had 


been abſent from his wife at the court of France, 


whither he had been ſent on an embaſſy by Hen- 
ry : that, upon his return to England, he was de- 
fröus of repudiating his wife, but the king inter- 


poſed to prevent it; and the adultreſs confeſſed 


to her husband, that the child he found in his 
houſe was the daughter“ of the king. According | 


to this. relation, the correſpondence.” between 


Henry the Eighth and Anna Bolene, was ſhock: 
5 and inceſtuous in three particulars, | ; ; 


a C6; (3 21 


ien 
” 2 


oy  LXXKIX. Wich regard to Anna Bolene her- 
ſelf, he repreſents her, from her tender youth, . \ fo 
haye been. an infamous, proſtitute 3 for, he ſays, 
chat at fifteen. years; of age, the. ſurrendered her 
perſon, to the embraces of two of the domeſticsin 
her father's houſe ; that ſoon afterwards ſhe went 
to France, where ue Was jo _ 
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and ſcandalons, that they called her by the op- 


probrious name of the Engliſh Mare: that, after a 
while, ſhe introduced herſelf into the palace of 
Francis the Firſt; who was then king of France, 
and that' this prince, was univerſally known to 
have made uſe of the Engliſh proſtitute, for the 


gratification of his lewd inclinations : that upon 


her return to England, ſhe was admitted as a do- 
meſtic into the houſhold of Henry, where he fell 
violently enamoured with her; but his ſolicita- 
tions to obtain her as a miſtreſs, proved abortive ; 


for Anna, feigning herſelf to be a moſt virtuous 


perſon, made her pretenſions to modeſty ſubſer- 
vient to her views of ambition; and always re- 
plied reſolutely to the king's' intreaties, that no 
man but her husband ſhould have the dominion 
of her virginity z and upon this, the unhappy 
Henry, blinded by his paſſion, ſolicited and ob- 
tained a divorce from his Keen Catherine, to 
Lane him tq marry” Ann. as Phong CLI 


*- . WLE 2 
1 * . LI is 


XG. There | is nachlug in this whole! relation, 
_— does not appear either very difficult 
to be credited, or abſolutely chimerical. The 
triple inceſt of Henry, is ſo much out of the 
common courſe, and ſo horrible, that nothing can 
EXCITE our belief of 1 it, but Mons ara are e clearer 


than 
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than the ſun at noon-day. That the gallantries 
of. the king of France with Anna Bolene, 


which were ſo public, and notorious, ſhould not 


have come to the knowledge of Henry, is by no 
means credible; for ircegularities of this ſort, 
committed by princes, are generally well known 


at their own courts, and are ſoon communicated 


to thoſe of other countries, and eſpecially, when 
they are ſo near together as thoſe of London and 
Paris. ; Neither js it credible that Henry, after 
he came to know that Ann had deceived: him 


with reſpect to her being à maid, and, when he 


had gratified the firſt cravings, of his appetite, 
ſhould. not take a diſguſt to, or, at leaſt, put 


rn. 


hen away, from him: Henry, I ſay, who was ſo 


delicate in theſe matters, that he repudiated his 


fourth wife Ann of Cleves, for no other reaſon 
than his coming to underſtand, i that, before the 
eſpoufed him, ſhe had been under an engagement 
to marry another perſon. According to the chro- 
nology of the Engliſh Hiſtory, this relation is not 


only imprpbable, but even-impoſhble; becauſe 


his zells us, chat Anna Bolene was born in 1597; 
_anq Henry the Bighth Was crowned 1 in 1509 that 


in 1314. Anna went to France in the ſuite of 


queen. Claudia, who was the ſiſter of Henry, and 
wife of.. Francis, the Firſt; that Themas Bolene 


did not 80 amhaſſador to France till the year 15153 
and 
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REFLXIONS UPON HISTORY. 93 
and that the return of Anna Bolene to London, is 
placed between the years 1525 and 1527. From 
this account, there reſults two manifeſt contradic- 
tions to Saunders's felation: the firſt is, that 
Anna Bolene, could not at the age of fifteen, 
and before her going to France, have been guilty 
of the turpitudes which he charges her to have 
committed with her father's domeſtics; becauſe, 
before ſhe was eight years old ſhe went to France, 
and did not return till ſhe had atrained the age of 
eighteen or twenty: the ſecond is, that Anna 
Bolene was born, not only before Thomas Bolene 

went ambaſſador to France, but before he could 
have poſſibly been the Ambaſſador of Henry the 
Eighth $ for Henry was not crowned till the year 
1509,and Anna'Bolene was born two years before. 
Finally, not only the Engliſh chronology, but 
Alexander Natalis, in the eighth volume of his 
Eccleſiaſt ical Hiſtory, and Father Orleans, in the 
ſecond volume of his Revolutions of England, 
together with various Catholic authors, diſſent 
from the account given by Saundere. 
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ſome famous delinquents. There has ſcarce been 


with ſo much reaſon, as the Marechal d'Ancre; 
who was a Florentine by birth, named Concino 


Mary of Medicis, by whoſe favour, during her 


of the whole monarchy. His infolence, his am- 


to be reſolved upon, as ſoon as Lewis the Thir- 


regular proceſs, they gave a commiſſion to one 
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'XC1. Fa bas ſo happened, that Tra tracts of 
hiſtory inſerted in this diſconrſe, are moſtly fa- 
vourable to, or in mitigation of the offences of 


12 x 4 
6 ww > 333 
rr LOT 


a favourite ſince the days of Sejanus to our times, 
who was ſo univerſally deteſted, and, according 
to the proceſs that was inſtituted againſt him, 


Concini, and who came to France with queen 


regency, he was raiſed to the firſt offices in the 
ſtate, and arrived at having the abſolute controul 


bition, his cruelty, and his avarice, occaſioned it 
teenth aſcended the throne, to take away his life; 


but as on account of his creatures, and his great 
power, they did not dare attempt the thing by a 


Vitri, who was a captain in the guards, to put 
him to death in any manner that he ſhould find 
TD 7 moſt 


. 
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molt's expedient ; : which he executed, 'by piſtoling 


him upon the Pont Neuf, where, he happened 
to meet him, unprepared or provided for his de- 


fence. The fury of the Populace, | manifeſt- 
ed the implacable and inveterate hatred, 


which was entertained againſt the defunct 12 


vourite: they tumultuouſly dragged his body 


from the church, and hung it upon a gallows, 


which the Marechal had erected to hang thoſe on 
who ſhould murmur againſt him; they next be- 


headed him, and dragged the body through the 


ſtreets and ſquares of the city; after this, they 
cut pieces off from it, with an intent to preſerve 
them as precious mementos of the public venge- 
ance. It is ſaid, the ears were ſold at a very 
high price. The grand provoſt, attended by his 


archers, attempted to reſtrain the populace, but 


was obliged to deſiſt, as they threatened, if he 


did not remain quiet, to bury him alive. They 
threw the entrails i into the river, and burnt part 


of the body before the ſtatue of Henry the 


Fourth, which ſtands on the Pont Neuf; and 
ſome cut pieces of fleſh, which they broiled at the 


fire they had made, and ate them: one mani- 
feſted his rage, by tearing out and publicly eat- 
ing the heart; and another, Who by his dreſs 
appeared to be a man of condition, running his 


hand i into the carcaſe, and drawing it out all be- 
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Gallagai, for the ſame crimes, 
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ſmeared with blood, lifted i it to his mouth, an 
ſucked it; and ſcarce ever was the batred of any 


people carried to ſuch a pitch of fury. Aftet 


he was dead, they inſtituted that proſecution 
againſt him which they did not dare to commenc 

while he was living; and upon the depoſitions 

and evidence which were laid before his judges, 


they not only declared him guilty of high treaſon, 


but of having profeſſed Judaiſm, and been in 
league with the Devil ; and a little while after- 
wards, they beheaded and burnt his wife L 


ab 


XII. With all ikis, there has ol been! want- 
ing a perſon, who has attempted to excuſe and 
juſtify the Marechal d' Ancre, and not one Who 
was a creature or countryman of his, or in any 


ſhape connected with him, but a Frenchman, a 


peer, and Marechal of France, Francis Annibal 
Duke d'Etré, a man famous for his military x 
ploits and his embaſſies, and one who was very 


well informed with reſpect to the intrigues and 


ſecret management of thoſe times. This noble- 
man, in his Memoirs of the Regency of Mary of 
Medicis, attributes the tragedy of the Marechal 
d'Ancre to mere misfortune ; he celebrates his 
great talents, and ſays, that he was naturally diſ- 


poſed. to do what Was right, and that, therefore, 


very 


ric: bron AIs Tron. 37 


2 Seb poop s knew him difliked him; but he 
* acknowledges, tharalthoughhe was a pleafing man 
in converſation, he entertained high and ambiti- 
dus notions ; but adds, that he concealed them f 
: profoundly ; - and he concludes with ſaying, that 
he had heard him declare many times, they mur- | 
; dered the king ber his order or knowledge, ö 


IC. "Theſe Clntraditicus} in hiſtory ate truly 

aftoniſhing.” The Mareſchal d'Etr&is an evidence 

ſuperior to all exception; for if he could ever 

bave had any obligations to d' Anere, they muſt 

have been but trifling, becauſe he obtained his 

= moſt diſtinguiſhed honours, and ſuch as were 

W very correſpondent to. his merit, in the reign of 

Lewis the Thirteenth. What then ſhall we ſay 

to all this? why, under ſuch circumſtances, good | 

_ criticiſm will purſue a middle courſe ; and con- 
clude, that d'Ancre incurred the public hatred, 
partly on account of his being ſo great a favou- , 

rite, which of itſelf is ſufficient to make a man 
regarded with an evil eye; and partly on account 

of his being a ſtranger, which is a circum» 

ſtance that nearly alwayn produces, in thoſe who 

are to obey, envy and indignation : : and finally, 

the abuſe of his power, in ſome inſtances of his 

| conduct, may alſo have contributed to raiſe the 


WEE 8 a 2 ' 
i : | 


XVIII. mae Urban Se canon of 
Louduny in the province of Poictou, is the laſt 
perſon we ſhall enumerate in this catalogue; his 
tragedy has been, and ſtill is, much animadverted 
upon, both within France and without it. This 
man, who was endued with talents above medio- 
. crity, was genteel in his perſon, ſufficiently learn 
ed, and an eloquent or or; but a lover of, and 
beloved by the other ſex, to a degree bordering 

upon exceſs. Either his talents or his vices, or 
both together, raiſed him many enemies, but their 


ty was moſt 1 directed * the 
firſt; 


if 98 REFLEXIONS. UPON. HISTORY, 
on flame. But the moſt atrocious crimes alledged 
i againſt him in his proſecution, we may ſuppoſe, 
it were the invention of his enemies; for, notwith- 
Ui! ſtanding the evidence upon record ſeems to con- 
Fi} firm the truth of them, we may. conclude, that 
11 out of ſo great a number as theſe, cohſiſted of, 
1 and who were for the moſt part enraged wit- 
It neſſes, there would not be wanting ſome of them, 
1 who would give ſuch teſtimony as their rage dic- 
Wil tated to them, although. it Was contrary. 0: 
Wi truth, and e theix rconſciences. 07 ige 
b 1 Nun E „„ 1 1 MY #1; | i 4 2 1 ki 
it TG n ot 3h "I eee 
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1 Gin: for the world is moreaptto attack people out 
of envy to their good qualities, than from motives 
of myrality, or from being diſguſted at their vices. 
It happened, that all the nuns of A convent at 
Loudun ſeemed affected in a ſtrange way, which _ 
was imputed by many to their being bewitched. 
WWbat reafon the enemies of Grenadier, had, or 
pretended to have, for attributing this miſchief to 
him, I can't imagine; but they gave information 
of this matter to Cardinal Richlieu, Who was at 
that time, under colour of being miniſter, the 


king de facto of France; to this man of power, 


they accuſed Grenadier of being the author of 
the poſſeſſion of theſe. nuns. The cardinal had 
more than one motive to wiſh the ruin of Grena= 
dier; for when he was no more than Biſhop of 
Louzon, there had been a ſharp diſpute between 


them ; but what irritated him moſt againſt Gre- 


? nadier, Was an information which thoſe who ac- : 


cuſed him of thecrime of ſorcery gavet the cardinal, 
that Grenadier was the author of a ſatyr intitle | 
Le Cordonier de Loudun, which was very ſevere 
upon Bis perſon, birth, and pedigree. The car- 
dial ordered that an enquiry ſhould immedi- 


ately be made reſpecting the poſſeſſion of the 


nuns, and the ſorcery of Grenadier ; in which he 
directed, they ſhould be careful to _obſerve the 
colour and appearance of ſtrict juſtice, Twelve 
pb H 2 19 5 eccle- 
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 ecclefiaſtics were appointed judges in the canſe; 

5 who, after a formal and ſeemingly minute en- 
quiry, condemned him to be burnt alive; which 
ſentence was afterwards executed upon him, and 
he, at the terrible criſis of his ſuffering, Men 8 

| great Chelan patience and fortitude. 8 75 


'xav. But notwithſtanding. oy the judicial 


| ſolemnity of the proceſs, many people doubted "2 
of the juſtice of the ſentence, and attributed. we - 
whole po Wo to political artifice, afliſted by 


the deluſion of ſome, and the eredulity of others. 


The cardinal, who from aloft directed the move- 
ments of the machines, although he was allowed 
to be a man of great abilities, was generally 
known to be furiouſly vindictive. He neither 


wanted capacity nor power, to cruſh the moſt ſpot- 


leſs innocence under the colour and ſhew of 
juſtice. The judges are ſaid to have been good 

men, but very credulous, and people of little pe- 

netration, who were on this account pitched upon | 


by the enemies of Grenadier. The rigour of the 


- ſentence ſhews, that ſome other motive intervened 


to produce it beſides the love of Juſtice ;/ and 


what above all manifeſted ſuch a motive, was the 
cruel oppreſſion that was practiſed on him, in 
|  obliging him to make uſe of a particular confeſ- 
7 for, notwithſtanding he edged that he liked | 


bim, 


-REFLEXIONS UPON HISTORY: Tor 
him, for that he was his enemy, and had been 
ont of che principal inſtruments in working his 


min. He intreated, that for the expiation of his 


' fins," they would permit him to have F ather 
Guardian of the ſociety of Franciſcans at Lou- 
dan, who was a learned man, and a divine of the 
Sorboneʒ but it was not poſſible for him, either to 
obtain this grace, or a permiſſion to have any 


bother man but him whom he had objected to as 


his enemy. It is alſo ſaid, that the witneſſes who 
depoſed againſt Greuadier, were the very Devils 
who tormented the nuns; and the teſtimony of 

ſuch men, by all laws, divine and human, is un- 

Vorthy to be admitted. Many obſervations were 
written and ſent to the preſs upon the poſſeſſion 
of the nuns, with a view of evincing, that it was 
all delufion' and a made-up tale. The Devils 
at firſt, anſwered in French, to the queſtions that 
were aſked them in Latin; afterwards, when 


they were deſirous of ſpeaking a little Latin, 


they made many falſe concords, which cauſed 
ſome wags in France to remark, that the 
a Devils of Loudun were but novices in grammar, 
who had not yet advanced to the third form. 
There were two men of ability, who offered to 


demonſtrate the deluſion and impoſture of the 


_ poſſeſſion of the nuns ; but they were ſa ſeverely 
threatened by the cardinal, that one of them fled 
4 H 3 1 to 


5 
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to Rome, and the other was obliged to conceal. N 


himſelf. The exorciſts were ſent from Paris by 
the cardinal ; which circumſtance, joined to the 


| great pains that were taken to perſuade the truth. 
of the poſſeſſion, ſufficiently demonſtrates the 


complexion of the buſineſs. Finally, in conſi - 
deration of the circumſtances we have recited, 
and others which we have omitted to mention, 


many authors within France itſelf, and among 


them Egidius Menagius, and the moſt learned 
Naudæus, have taken the part of Grenadier, and” 
there is ſcarce. anyone, who when he touche 


upon this matter, 88 not 8 . 9 
ors e 1 e 
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- NOV. We has aig: beſbre the reader all 


theſe hiſtorical accounts, tb let him ſee, that even 
to contradict the beſt · atteſted relations, and ſuch : 
as have generally been accepted and admitted as 


true upon the credit of a multitude of yriters, 
and upon the authority of judicial acts, there are 

' many ſtrong: arguments to be alledged, that 
they excite in the underſtanding a propenſity to 
doubt them, which doubting ſometimes leads to a 
Aiſcovery of their Harman, "aid I from hence we 
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waz lern how difficult it is, not only to hit r upon 


the certain, but even to point out what is moſt 
probable. in hiſtory, although 1 do not, on this 


. account, pretend to adopt abſolute Pyrchoniſm, 
or to claim a general ſuſpenſion of aſſent to all 


that is related by hiſtorians. There is a large 


field for diſtruſt, which, carried to a certain length, 
is diſcretion; and, to an extravagant one, folly. 


It is neceſſary to examine with great attention, 
the limits to which doubt may be extended, and 


to extricate yourſelf from the labyrinth of it, 
whenever it is in your power, either by the road 


= [Wy ö or the 12 5 of probability. 


- What I mean to illuſtrate; is the great diff 


5 Sith that are'to be encountered in exerciſing 
| worthily the occupation of an hiſtorian : to do 
it well, requires immenſe reading, a moſt happy 
memory, and a criticiſm that is extremely delicate, 
How can a man by reading one or two authors, 
- Pretend to inveſtigate the truth of what is related 


by an infinite number? I don't pretend that it is 


abſolutely neceſſary he ſhould read them all; for 


this many times would be impoſſible; and with 
reſpect to thoſe, who he knows did nothing more 


than copy from others, ſuperfluous; but he ſhould 


read all thoſe who are of eſpecial note, either 


on account of the time in which they lived, the 
H 4 | di- 5 


| 


18 
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_ «diligence with which they applied themſelves, or 
on account of ſome other circumſtances, which 

might contribute to their acquiring the moſt 
punctual information. It is not-ſufficient to read 
modern authors only, but you ought rather to 


| proceed by retroſpection ; and, by beginning at the 


derived their intelligence. Neither is the read- 


bottom, trace things upwards through the ſeries 2 
of time, till you arrive at the fountains where the 
* | original writers drank, and from whom the others 


ing antient authors ſufficient, asit ſometimes hap- 
| Pens, that modern ones meet with monuments 
that were concealed from the others, which of- 
ten ſerve to explain old events; and, upon the 
ſtreogth of which, they ſometimes exhibit ſuch 
ſolid arguments, as render difficult, or totally ob- 


ſtru@ our aſſent to oe * W 
the ancients. | £ 


% 


Xcvn. Neuber is it ſufficient to read thoſe 
authors who, from motives of partiality, would 
ſtrive io make their relations correſpond with 


bbeir wiſhes, The rectitude of hiſtoric deciſion, 


requires that we ſhould hear every one, even our 
enemies, and pronounce ſentence, not according 


to our inclinations, but the Ou and quality 
, * the proofs. 


XC III 
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*xcvi. It 3 Auch,! in e to > inveſti | 
_— the truth of events related by authors, and 
is alſo in a manner neceſſary, o know the ſituation 
and circumſtances of the authors themſelyes ; be- 


cauſe in theſe, we may find motives to give or 


deny them credit; ſuch, as what country they 
were born in; what religion they profeſſed, and 
what party they were attached to, whether they 
were under obligations to, or had cauſe to be di- 
ſatisfied with the perſons they introduce in their 
hiſtories, and whether they were the dependants 
or relations of 25 of . 575 3 


Xcix. But, above all, it is ae to o find 
out the natural diſpoſition of an author. There 
are ſome, who ſo ſtrikingly diſplay the charac * 
ter of men of truth and ſincerity, that they com- 
wand our belief of them, even when they ſpeak = 


in fayour of the party they are attached to. In 
this elevated point of view, we may venture to 


plage Philip de Comines, our Mariana, and Hen- 
ry Carherinus. But to acquire this knowledge 
of authors, demands ſingular Perſpicuity ; : for, 
although it is generally ſaid, that in the writings 
of authors we may read their genius and diſpoſi- 
tion, we ſhould reflect, that theſe are much more 
* to be N N the pen than with the 
| tongue. 


. 
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tongue. It is well known, that Salluſt was a man 
of debauched morals; but notwithſtanding this, 


here is ſcaroe any other: author, in whom we 
7 nd ack frequent en en againſt vice. 


3143 1 


C. The degree of reading. and extent of hiſto- 
ical information. that is required, either to write 

5 nh a juſt judgment of any. hiſtory, is very 
It is not only neceſſary to know. exactly 
2 the aj © coy laws, and cuſtoms of the nations to 
which the events relate, i in order to be clear whe- 
dher they are repugnant to or correſpondent with 
them; but it is alſo frequently neceſſary to know 
| thoſe of other nations, becauſe it often happens, 
"that the circumſtances of one kingdom are blend- 
ed with thoſe of another, either by commerce, 

wars, or a thouſand other accidental contipgen- 


. + SECT. XIII. 

Cl. But what above all makes writing n 
2 difficult taſk is, that, in order to be a hiſtorian, 
it is neceſſary for a man to be much more than 
a hiſtorian, This, which may appear a paradox, 

is not ſo, but a moſt true poſition : I mean, that 

@' perſon can't be a perfect hiſtorian, who has 

, not ſtudied other faculties beſides hiſtory ; be- 

7 1 1 | - -/ cauſe, 


+ 


/ 
| 
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cauſe, i im yarions. inſtances, a knowledge of other 
faeulties diſeovers the falfity-of ſome hiſtorical 
relations. The -underſtanding geography, for 
example, no one can deny to be exceedingly ne- 
ceſſary. Polybius and Diodorus Siculus, were ſg 
diligent in this matter, that before they wrote 
their hiſtories, they. travelled. over the kingdoms 
and countries to which they related. Now-a-days 
this labour is not neceſſary, becauſe the numbers 
of geographical books and maps at preſent extant, 
although they are not minutely exact, are fuffck. | 
ny corre to- Mk this tronble. needleſs. 7 


AS of =o” 15 * | 

Cl. Beſides, x is 1 8 
which perhaps as yet, has never been attended 
to, which is, that other faculties Which are ſcem- 
ingly very foreign from hiſtory, often ſerve to 
throw lights on various . occurrences. What 
faculty, for example, to appearance, can have 
leſs relation to hiſtory than aſtronomy i but 

Quintus Curtius, through his groſs i gnorance of 
,this ſcience, fell into an hiſtorical error He ſays, 
that when Alexander was marching to India, 
his ſoldiers complained loudly, that he was lead- 
ing them to a country where they ſhould not be 
able to ſee the ſun. They might have had rea- 

ſon for this complaint, if he had been marching 
them Northward, in conſequence of which, they 


would b haye perceived the ſun to get lower, and - 
the 


of 
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: more Shan thirty nn . ; 
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the days to ſhorten upon them ; but by march- 


- ing towards the South, as they then were march. 
ing, they muſt obkerve the ſun to get higher, and 
conſequently, that 1 in n the foldiers ng not 
have been poſſible, | RT LOO 


cm. Who would think of f ſuppoſing, thee | 


. optics and catoptries, and we may fay the ſame 
of other mathematical ſubjects, could be of uſe 


in vriting a hiſtory? But pleaſe to obſerve, 


that by underſtanding optics, you would know, 
what Valerius Maximus, and other authors, tell 
us of a man named Strabo, who, fron the pro- 


montory of Lilibyum, ſaw and counted the ſhips 


that had juſt ſailed out of the port of Carthage 


was impoſlible, becauſe the image of every ſhip, 


| which at fuch a diſtance, could be formed on the 


retina, muſt be ſo exceedingly minute as to have 
been perceptible. Alſo by underſtanding 


-  eatoptrics, would be known either the impoſſibili- 


ty, or almoſt inſurmountable difficulty of making 


the burning glaſſes, with which we are told Ar- 
chimedes, at the ſiege of Syracuſe, ſet fire to the 


ſhips of Marcellus; that is, if we ſuppoſe the 
ſhips to have been as far diſtant from the walls 
as ſome authors have placed them, Which was 


e 


eker » vronx HISTORY," | . 
xv. Finally, 4 to ſia up £44 4 whale, 1 5 
human events which are the object of hiſtory, 
may bear analogy. to the objects of all ſorts s 
faculties, there is not one of them, which 8 
hiſtoric: an's beingacquainted with may not afford a. 
N a en of the truth of (one . V 
cy. n all I that 15 bien fad, it is evident, . 
„ chat he, who ſets about writing à hiſtory, en- 
| pages in a moſt arduous undertaking z and that 
W this is an occupation, fit only for thoſe, in whom 
are combined ſo many excellent qualities, that 
the poſſeſſion: of them all in one ſubject ap- 
proaches nearly to an impoſſibility; ; for, to the 
univerſal knowledge which we have juſt hinted to 
beneceſſary, ſhould be addedalove of truth, which 
nothing can intimidate; a comprehenſive ſpirit, 
which the multitude of ſpecies can't confound ;'a 
methodical genius to arrange them; a ſaperior 
judgment, to claſs and eſtimate them according 
to their merit; a penetrating ingenuity, which, 
among a great number of confuſed and ſeemingly 
contradictory appearances, can diſcern the legi- 
timate ſigns of the true from the adulterated; : 
| and, finally, he ſhould be able to write in a clear 
and noble ſtile, ſuch as we deſcribed i in the be. 
' ginning | 


. 


\ , 
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ginning of this diſcourſe as beſt ſuited to hit. 

8 dory, in order to illuſtrate and explain the whole, 
I fay, find me a man poſſeſſed of all theſe re. 
e et eris mii magnus e an; 


_ cl. Although Feviider all the 1 
qualities, as abſolutely neceſſary to form a com- 
pleat hiſtorian,'T am well aware, that in many 
of the occurrences of life we ſhould wiſh for 
the beſt, and content ourſelves with the good or 

© the middling; but this ſhould be underſtood to 
relate to thoſe: faculties, in which a multitude 
of profeſſors is abſolutely neceſſary. Every 
town, for example, ſtands in need of many 
mechanical artificers; and as neither all, nor 
the half of fi can be excellent, we are ob- 
Aged to be ſatisſied with thoſe that are tolera- 
ble. But what neceſſity is there for multiplying 
Hiſtorians in this proportion, or for people 
to take upon them the occupation of ſuch, who 
Want the c talents to comply with the 
obligation? What have the multitude of biſ- 
torians ever done but multiply fables? It is com- 
monly rhought, that to; compile: a hiſtory, no- 
ching more is neceſſary, than to be able to read, 
and write, and to poſſeſs or have acceſs to 
books, from whence to extract the materials. 
Thus men engage in this undertaking: who are 
* of paſſions, and we in: talents 3 ' whoſe 
| 18 ſtudy 


hy 


Abos vron Aron e kn 


| Audy enables them to do nothing more; thaw 
withotit examination, without judgement; withs 


out ſtile, and without metiiod, copy whatever 


flatters their imagination, or is favoutable to 


cheir-parcialiey. * | N ai (. g 5 


e 7 6G . 
N 7% Wee N | 
: . q : 

* 232 1 1 31 7 3 * . 1. Kat” " Y iS 9 


CvIL. Hence it is, that we meet with ſo many 


books filled with prodigies which never exiſted, 
All the marvellous, even abſtracted from any 
particular motive for inſerting it, is pl je aſing 10 | 


him who writes, and him who reads it. This 


is inducement ſufficient to cauſe the writer, if 
he does not invent, to copy and enforce a fable, 
and give it the appearance, if not of a true, at 
leaſt of a probable relation. The tale is regaling 
to his imagination, and he is intereſted in inſer- 
| ting it, by the expectation, that it will make 
his hiſtory appear more attracting and pleaſing 


to the reader. If, in the courſe of time, ſome 
writer of Judgment, ſhould with ſtrong argu- 


ments, founded in reaſon and probability, at- 


tack the goſſip's tale, they throw in his teeth an 
infinite number of writers who have patronized 


it, and treat him as a raſh man, for running 
counter to ſuch a ſtream of authority; although 


upon a nice examination, you will find all theſe 
amount to no more than one-only, who was the 
perſon that firſt invented, or adopted the fable, 
upon che eredit of vain Popular rumour; and 
that 
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that: all the reſt are mere copyi 
man; and that they made no inquiry 
premiſes, nor gave themſel ves any 7 trou- 
ble, than that / of tranſcribing what they found 


written by him. But for the preſent, we will 
have done with Hiſtory, - 85 
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- 4 SHE beſt Wed of tying theſe. "= 
1 additions, appears to me, to be by + 
nerotig ſome curious obſervations made by 
Plutarch, on the uncertainty of antient Hiſtory, 
which we find ibſerted in his works, with ie 
title of Parallels. The object of this treatiſe, 
is to new, that many of the moſt illuſtrions and 
ſingular events which we find in the Greek 
hiſtory, are to be met with in the Roman one; 
all of them attended with exactly the ſame cir- 
_ cumſtances, and differ only with reſpect to the 
perſons who were engaged in them, and the 
Foy where FI happened; Which affords a 


1 | very 
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114 REPLEXIONS UPON HISTORY, 
very probable conjecture, that the Roman au- 
thors, with a view of blazoning their country 
with this falſe and borrowed luſtre, copied theſe 
events from the - Greeks. Plutarch quotes 
the Greek authors who relate theſe things, 
and from whom, 1 in all probability, the Romans 
copied We. ; 


+B. TheRoman hiſtory a, thactheveſat virgin: 
Ki Silva, having gone into a neighbouring wood 
to ſacrifice, the god Mars took that oportunity of 
coming upon. her by ſarprize, and raviſhing her; 
the reſult of which rape was, the twin brothers, 
Romulus and Remus; who, ſoon after they were 
born, were left deſerted on the banks of the Ti- 
ber, where a ſhe ,wolf ſuckled and preſerved 
them; but being afterwards found by the ſhep- 
herd Fauſtulas ; he took them up and delivered 
them to his wife Laurentia, to be nurſed and 
reared. The fame ſtory, without the leaſt vari- 
ation in a ſingle particular, is related by Zopirus 
Byzantinus, of the Grecian Philonomia, the 
daughter of Nictimus, who having gone into a 
wood, and been ſurprized and raviſhed there by 
the god Mars, was afterwards, in eonſequence of 
the rape, delivered of two ſons, who were ex- 


pPoſed on the banks of the river Erimanthus, and 


carried by the current into a plain, where they 
received their firſt * from a wolf; and 
| | being 


"REFLEXIONS UPON HISTORY: ITS. 
peng taken up and preſerved by the ſhepherd 


Telephus, came afterwards to- be n of Arca- 


in. We are told fat the nerd tired of this 
dominion of Romulus, killed him in the ſenate- - 
' houſe; and, in order to conceal his death, carried 
out each a piece of the defunct king, hid under 
their garments; in conſequence of this con- 
trivance, the body not appearing, they were able 
to impoſe upon the people, and perſuade them 
that he had aſcended to Heaven. The ſame 
ſtory, tittle for tittle, js related by Theophilus of 
Piſiſtratus, the ancient king of Orchomena, in his | 
Peloponnefian hiſtory, He ſays, the ſenators, fired | 
with indignation againſt him, for favouring the 
populace more than the nobility, demoliſhed and 
cut him into pieces in the ſenate-houſe, from 
whence each of them carried out aſmall portion of 
his body hid under their cloaths, which they de- 
poſited in their houſes, and by that means con- 
cealed the aſſaſſination from the public; and, juſt 
afterwards Tleſymachus, one of the faction, pre- 
tended that he had ſeen Piſiſtratus upon the top 
of Mount Tieus in the ſhape of a deity. 


1v. Macrobius aa Plutarch tell us, that i in 2 
ſhort time after the Romans had driven the Gauls 
from Rome, by whoſe invaſion they were much 

| 12 . weakened, 
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83 the Latins entered into a league againſt 
them, and threatened their total ruin if they did 
not deliver up to them all the women of quality 
that were in the city. The ſenate were perplexed 


about what reſolution to take in ſo critical a 


caſe: but while they were deliberating, all the 
llaves came, and offered to deceive the enemy, by 
going out to them dreſſed in the habits of their 
miſtreſſes. The ſenate accepted the offer, and 


the ſlaves went forth, making a great parade, and 


Areſſed out like gay ladies. The Latins, who de- 


voted the night to revel and debauchery, were 
ſurprized, and entirely routed by the Romans. 


The ſame ſtory i is told by Dafilus, in his hiſtory 
of Lydia; who ſays, the ſame demand was made 
by the Sardinians upon the Smyrnans, which was 
eluded by the ſame ſicatagem,s and with * ſame 
ſucceſs. 5 1 


Ty One of * . rad je png Fa the ſer- - 


vice of his country, performed by any man, and 
- which; is recognized as ſuch by all the Roman 


writers, is that of Curtius, a Roman knight. A 


| horrid chaſm having opened itſelf, which threat- 


ened to ſwallow up the city of Rome; and the 


oracle being conſulted about what remedy they 
ſhould take in this alarming urgency, anſwered, 
* that tremendous chaſm. could only be brought to 


| cloſe by throwing into It whatever was moſt preci- 
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: dus in Rome. : Curtius, reflecting that the molt 
. precious thing was the life of a man; having 
dreſſed himſelf in compleat armour, mounted his 
horſe, and plunged into the abyſs ; upon which 
the mouth inſtantly ſhut. The ſame ſtory, with- 
ont the alteration of a circumſtance, is told by 
Caliſthenis of Anchurus, the ſon. of the Tong” of 
7 sia. oF. 
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1. VI. Pevſenas, ku of the Peel Te. having 
veddeel the Romans to great hunger and diſtrefs 
by a cloſe ſiege, Mucius Scevola undertook to 
kill him; but directed the blow deſigned 
for the king, againſt one of the generals whom 
he miſtook for him. Being taken a priſoner, 
he was carried before Porſena ; when, finding 

the blunder he had made, he thruſt his hand 
Into the fire, and while it was burning, told the 
king, that he and four hundred more as reſolute 
as himſelf, had ſallied out of Rome together 
 vith a determination of demoliſhing him; and 
bf that perſenas, terrified with the threat, "at the 
ſiege. Agatharcides tells exactly the ſame ſtory 
of an Athenian, named Ageſilaus; who, when he 
was endeavouring to demoliſh Xerxes, by miltake, 
killed one of his generals: he afterwards put his 
hand in the fire; and ſpoke to Xerxes juſt in the 
ſame manner Mucius had abe to Porſena. 
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or, upbraided his ſiſter for lamenting the death of 
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VI. The battle of the three Horatios with the 
| three Curios, in which two of the firſt being ſlain, 
| he who remained alive, by a keen ſtratagem, flew 
the three Curios; and, returning home a conquer- 


one of the Curios, to whom ſhe was betrothed: 1 
ſay, this ſtory with all its circumſtances, may be 
Found related by Demeratus, of three brothers 
of the city of Tregea, and three of that of Phe- 
nea, both in Arcadia. Plutarch, in his book of 
Parallels, inſtances many other relations, greatly 
reſembling one another, and which are recipro- 
| cally applied by both the Greek and Roman hiſ- 
torians, to their own countries; but I ſhall omit 
rhem, becauſe they are not ſo uniform in their 
_ circumſtances, as not to admit of the repetition of 
them being imputable to accident: but the per- 
fect ſimilitude of all thoſe we have inſtanced, 
_ demonſtrate, that WY were copied from « one ano- 
ther. 


% 
El A 


VIII. The Abbe e in a "no 
which. was printed in the fixth volume of the Hiſ- 
tory of the Academy Royal and Belles Lettres at 
Paris, pretends, that in this oppoſite application 
of uniform events, thoſe, who copied were the 
Greeks ; but as the great authority of Plutarch 
is in favour of a contrary opinion, he endeavours 
to ſhew that it Was not Plutarch, but ſome other 

„ Greek 


Greek! = 40 was & elevring of itte 100 20 
that wrote the Parallels; and that the intent of 
the writer, be he who he would, was nothing 
more, than to make it appear that Greece had 
not. been inferior to Rome in numbers of great | 
0 men. 1 1 0 75 . is „ 2 


? 3 " 


Ix 1 biting r 20 with attention the bock 
of Parallels, find moſt reaſon to ſuppoſe that the 


The deſign which the Abbé Sallier attributes to 
the Greeks of being deſirous to honour” their 


tend rather to diſhonour it. But it has little ef- 
fe& on the object of our intention, which is that 
of ſhewing the uncertainty of hiſtory, whether 


famous facts, ought to be attributed to the Greeks 
or the Romans; but the truth is, that nobody 
at preſent, in deciding the queſtion, can go be- 
yond feeble conjectures, and therefore the i impu- 
kation muſt be left at the doors of both parties. 


7 The Abbe Lenglet du Freſno ſays, that 


from Heaven, are marvellous events, unknown to 
the original F rench writers of eminence, altho 


5 ao they 


— 


Romans, and not the Greeks, were the copyiſts. 
country, does not ſeem to have much force; be- 


cauſe many of the events related in the Parallels, 


the original relation of, or the copying of thoſe 


the deſcent of the holy oil and fleurs de lis from 
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they are much celebrated by middling authors of 
1 ee later times. 0 Mem. 2 e anno 73 5. : 


214 ? 


_ Father Menochio, tom. 3. . cent, 11. . cap. FR 
* proves, by many authorities, the antiquity of ſa- 
lating and praying a bleſſing on thoſe who 
ſneeze, to have been ages prior to the days of St. 
Gregory ; and we have already obſerved, that in 
the New World, and among many of the bar- 
| barons nations who inhabit it, we have found 
this cuſtom to have been eſtabliſned. We mall 5 
add at preſent, a pleaſant tale upon this occa- 
ſion, which ſome authors tell us of the king of 
Monomotapa. Whenever this king ſneezes, all 
thoſe who are in his . Preſence ſalute. him; but 
they do 1 it in ſo high a voice, that they are heard 
by thoſe in the antichamber and the adjacent 
apartments, upon which they do che ſame; and 
the ſalutation is repeated in this manner till it 
gets into the ſtreet, and runs all over the city; 
ſoa that every ſneeze of the king, i is attended by 
| horrid outcry of many thouſands of his ſubjeQs, 


Dr.. prideaux, who wrote the life of the 
falſe prophet Mahomet, quoted in the Critical 
Dictionary of Bayle, ſays, that his anceſtors, for 
four generations prior to him, who were named 
Cela, held the ee of the city of * 
ö ang 
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| and the cuſtody of the idolatrous temple that | 


was in it; which was not leſs venerated by the 


| Arabs, than that at Delphos was by the Greeks; 


but what certainty have we that this illuſtrious 


— 


1 mous 1 23 


of St. Aubin, on the Uncertainty of Hiſtory, in 


geneaology, is not one of the many fictions, With 
which the Arabs endeavour t to e 08 te 25 


% * 


VIII. The ey « or diſcourſe of the Marquis 


the firſt book, chap. 6. of his Treatiſe on Opi- 


nions, is fo pleaſing and curious, on account of the 
variety of the informations, and the opportuneneſs 
of the remarks contained in it, that I thought 1 


ſhould make a yery acceptable preſent to many 
of my readers by tranſlating it; and eſpecially to 


\ thoſe who don't underſtand Veraich; or who have | 


not the book: but I muſt premiſe before I give 
the tranſlation, that I ſhall diveſt it of the quota» 


tions, and omit ſuch paſſages, as are nearly the 


ſame with thoſe we have given in the original dif- 


courſe, orthe additions we have already made to it; 
and alſo, that I ſhall give here and there a critical 


| hote upon ſuch paſſages as ſeem to require it. 
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4 The litth Faith that is to be placed in Hiſtory. 


XIV. Iris a very judicious reflexion made by 
Plutarch in his life of Perieles, that ĩt was very diffi- 
Cult, or nearly impoſſible, to diſcern the true from 
the falſe by the help of hiſtory; becauſe, if it 
is Written many ages after the events it treats of, 
the antiquity of the tranſactions is an obſtacle 
to coming at the knowledge of them; and if it 
is written during the lives of the perſons of 
whom. it ſpeaks, batred, enyy, or motives of adu- 
lation, excite the nithar to r and * 
the n 1 114 


XV, 14 it yo GH, 5 7 150 have bem | 
partial to their own nation? that they have 
deen ſilent upon, or have ſpoke ſlightingly of the 
merit of thoſe whoſe families have fallen to decay, 
or been nearly extinguiſned? and that on the 
contrary, they have endeavoured to elevate the 
names and extol the fame of thoſe families from 
whom they expected to be rewarded? The mo- 
tives for diſguiſing the truth are many; and Ta- 
Citus, notwithſtanding his proteſtations that he 

s perfectly uninfluenced by hatred or the hopes 

Ds Ed eo 
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of reward; I fay, notwithſtanding this, a ſuſpi- 

cious reader would give moſt credit to Eſtrady; ; 

who ſays, that in order to be a good hiſtorian, a 
man ſhould diveſt himſelf of country and religion, 


ſhould be of no profeſſion, nor a follower of any 
party; which comes pretty r near to ſaying 1 he N 


; ſhould not be: a man. r 


1 s 


XVI. It would be, loſs of time, a 8. Real, to 


ſtudy hiſtory in hopes of knowing with certainty 


what has paſſed in the world; as the principal 
information that can be derived from it, is a 


knowledge of what ſuch and ſuch authors be- 
lieved; and that we ſhould not ſo much feek in 


| hiſtory for facts, as for the opinions of men. Clio, 


the muſe who preſides over hiſtory, becomes a 


proſtitute, who, for any price, ſurrenders herſelf 


to the, embraces of the firſt Who ſolicits her fa- 


XV! It. velleius Nane Us bib 4 flat- 
terer of Tiberius and his favourite Sejanus, may 


be more properly ſaid to have compoſed a pa- 


negyric than a hiſtory. Zozimus let himſelf be 


carried away by paſſion, and his reſentment againſt 
Conſtantine; and Euſebius flattered him in every 
55 thing. Titus Livius was an avowed favourer of 
the party of Pompey ; ; and Dion Caſſius Was very ; 


Partial to Cæſar. ; 
F | 9 5 vin. 9 
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\ 


| vill. Hiſtory is is a ee which ſhould a 
be made to poſterity.  Bocalini-recommends, that 
an hiſtorian ſhould write nothing but what has 
come within the compaſs of his own: obſervation ; 


and that bis book ſhould not be publiſhed till af- 


ter he is dead. But even ſuppoſing that he has 


been quite impartial, which, by the way, is a 

thing rather to be;wiſhed for than expected, ſtill, 

tde work of every writer partakes of his own 
character or diſpoſition. Salluſt is a moraliſt; 


Tacitus, a Politician ; and Titus Livius, per- 


ſtitious and an orator. They all endeavour to 
point out to us the cauſes of events which were 


unknown, not only to the people who lived when 
they happened, but even to thoſe — had: ſome 1 


hagd-i in PRO Spine buſineſs. 


XIX. Grecce was ; fo Tarts © in Eider has 


the account of one battle was related by more 


than three hundred authors. Lucian compares 
the paſſion of the Greeks for writing hiſtory, to 
the epidemica} diſeaſe | of the Abderitans, in 
which there-was much made ied, wy 


XX. All ancient hiſtory Was almoſt torally 


disfigured by the Poets, who were continually 


interweaving fictions with truth; as may be ſeen. 


We the EINE of Jupiter 3 and * the family of the 
' ; Titans, 
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Titans, by: thoſe of Iſis, Dido, Hercules, and the. 


Argonautic ; Expedition; by that of the liege of 
T eye and * other * | 


p a 


* 7 f * 75 — „ 5 1% rw a s | 4% , 
J 7 9 * : * . 
a tk 11 


A Eh pirtakes of th the Cen. wy the rue ta 
1 whom it relates. Re. FINS 
; XXI. ry i * to Aer that © Nite tas 

more affinity to the genius of the people to whom 
it appertains, than to truth er the importance of | 
events. All this ſcience of hiſtory, ſuch as it has 
been handed down to us, is the fruit of the paſ- 
ſon the Greeks had for writing and relating ſto- 
ries. The hiſtory of antiquity, has communicated, 

to us nought but ſach things, as had relation to 

the Greeks and the Romans. For, not to men- 

tion the continent of America, diſcovered in theſe 
latter ages, which is ſo extenſive and important, 

that of other countries was not drawn out of ob- 
livion, but only in proportion as their affairs were 
connected with the Greek and Roman hiſtories. 
Profane hiſtory has ſcarce taken any notice of 

the Jews; and in the little it has ſaid of them, 
there have been groſs errors. It would likewiſe 

have made very little mention of the ancient 
Gauls, who extended their conqueſts and Bt 
_ colonies almoſt over the whole world, if 0 
they had not given occaſion to be taken no- = 
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rice of by their pillaging fome of the Greek tems 
ples; and by the war, offenſive- and defenſtve, 
which they had with the Romans. The four-ce- 
lebrated empires of the Aſſyrians, Perlians, Greeks, 
and Romans, were not equal, either in their du- 
ration, or the extent of their conqueſts, to four 
other powers, of whom we have only a partial or 
triffing information; theſe are the Chineſe, Scy- 
thians; Arabs, and Turks *. But, notwithſtand- 
ing the obſcurity of hiſtory with regard to theſe 
empires, we may veiitrire to affirm;'that of China i 
exceeded that of Aſſyria, both in its duration, the 
number of its inhabitants, the policy of its go- 
vernment, and the extent of. its limits: | The 
Conqueſts of Almanzor, which comprehended 
Africa, to the Weſtern Ocean, and almoſt al! 
Spain, were more extenſive than thofe of Cyrus. * 
The conqueſts of Alexander can't be compared with Mi 
thoſe of Tamerlanef. This conqueror ſubdued a 
portion of China, and opened a paſſage through 
ne and nen "we ak ol ſerving 
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It ſeems as. if the: power ri extent FF. theſs empires 
was not well calculated, when it is aſſerted that either of m | 
exceeded that of the Roman empire. 4 
Tamerlane's extending his conqueſts further than ever 
* Alexander did his, is very uncertain ; and the enumeration the 
author immediately gives of them, differs from the account 
given us by Herbelot of this matter, who i is a. writer excced- 
ingly well verſed in Oriental hiſtory, 
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_ the emperor of Conſtantinople, and triumphing 


over Bajazet ; and, on his return home, aggra- 
. gated. to his dominions, the countries. of. rie, 
Perſia, and a part of India. 


. 


* 


XXII. Our want of kiltoricat 8 re- 
ſpeRting thoſe numerous, ſwarnis of courageous 


and | powerful people, who came out of Northern 
Scythia, and, under different names, diſmem- 


bered the whole Weſtern Roman Empir e, is very 


extraordinary; which they did many centuries 
before the original Turks of Eaſtern Scythia, who 
came from the coaſts of 1 the Caſpian Sea, and were 
ealled in, as ſame ſay, by the emperorsof Conſtan- 


tinople, and, as others fay, by the kings of Perſia; 


and who, upon the ruins of the Eaſtern, Roman, 
and Arabian empires, eſtabliſhed a power more 


formidable than ever that of Rome had been“; 


the hiſtory of all which warlike and 1 


A 
* ** * A, ws 


Oo the Paſo Jon for the wonderful. 


XXIII. The love of the marvellous is one © of - 
the ftumbling:-blocks of hiſtory. There ls ſome 


* The NS EG in this place is very hyperbolical; for; i it is 


certain, that ſo far from the power of the Turks exceeding that 
of the Rothan empire when' it was at its height, the court of 
Conſtantinople does not now command a third part of the. 

| countries which were formerly ſubject to Rome, 


hiſtorians, 
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hiſtorlans, who take a pleaſure i in relating nere; 


dible things, a 
- the admiration which they produce } in credulous of 


” readers. e IT: 


- XXIV. The « pitti 775 che pe oll has 
bh been the cauſe of inventing many extraordinary 


ſtories. Juſtin tells us, that after the defeat of 
the Perſians at the battle of Marathon, Cyne- 


_ gyrus, an Athenian, purſued” the enemy in 
their flight; and when they in great diſorder 
threw themſelves into their ſhips, he, to prevent 

their eſcape; laid hold of one of the ſhips with 


his hands, but they being ſucceſſively cut off, he 


keized and detained her with his teeth. 


XXV. Plutarch tels, chin Pyrrhus hang 3 


W in the head i in a combat with the Ma- 


mertines, was obliged to retire, to get his wound 


dreſſed, and to refreſh himſelf; but, aftet a 
little while, in ſpite of all the oppolitioti his own 1 


people could make againſt it, he returned to the 


field, and, irritated by the Prata N of one of the 


enemy of gigantic ſtature, he, fired with indigna - 


tion, advanced up to him, and with his ſword diſ- 
charged a blow on his head with ſuch fury, that 
he ſplit him in two, and that one half of his car- 


caſe fel down on one "oe of him, and the other on 


2 


XXVI. 
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xXXVI. Procopiub writes, chat wo women, | 
oi kept a houle of lodging and entertainment 
for trayellers, in the time of a famine, killed and 
ate up ſeventeen men: and we read in Maffeus, 

W that a Portugueſe ſoldier, having in an engage- 
; ment expended all his ball, drew his own teeth, 
W with which he charged! his nee and fired | 
them on we Oy | 


* 4 


222 of an Hiforian, 


XXVII. Hiſtory would not reſemble a picture; 
which aims at repreſenting nature in a beautiful 
light ; for, as Father Orleans obſerves, a fine 
touch paſſes eaſily from the imagination. to the 
pen; and, although it may illuſtrate a hero, is 
very apt to wound the truth, which is the moſt 
eſſential character of hiſtory. | 


XVXVIII Who is ignorant, 55 Cicero, that the 
firſt law of hiſtory enjoins the hiſtorian not to 
| have the audacity to write any kind of lie, or to 
W want courage to ſpeak the truth in all things, be 
the danger of doing it what it may; and that, 
| as far as he is able, he ſhould avoid the ſuſpicion 
of being influenced, either by love or hatred? 
And Polybius, long before Cicero's time, had 

5 Yn | , ſaid, 
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ſaid, that the hiſtorian who ſuppreſſes truths, is 
not leſs a, har than him who. writes fables. | 


— 


The ben geri of ſome Hi nun. 
XXIX. Polybius conforms very exactly to his 


own maxim, which we have juſt repeated. This 
author's mode of proceeding in his hiſtory, is ſo 
diſtant from all diſſimulation, that he comments 
upon the errors committed by his own father L). 
cortas. T hucydides omits nothing that could re- 


fle& honour on Cleon and Barcidas, by whoſe ma- 


nagement he had been baniſhed from Athens. 


XXX. Titus Livius makes kononrable mention 
of Brutus and Caſſius, although they were the 
enemies of Auguſtus, i in whoſe reign, and under 
whoſe auſpices, he wrote his hiſtory, and delivered 


down to poſterity the murderers of Cz ſar, with 


the characters of virtuous citizens. Grotius gave 
a ſtriking inſtance of his ſincerity in his hiſtory 
of the Low Countries, by always ſpeaking of 
prince Maurice of Naſſau, with as much modera- 


tion and indifference as if he had never been per- 


ſecuted by him. 


XXXI. We ; are given to underſtand by a paſ 


lage! in Plutarch, that in old times, authors did 
nol 
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not think themſelves ſufficiently qualified to write 


eyes the theatre of the Jugurthan war. John 


Pl Wann of the facts he was to relate. 


— 


cuſtody of annals, was confided to none but the 


poſtures, calculated either to eſtabliſh the worſhip 


dulge the taſte and: vanity of the nation. 


* 


% WO Hiſfories 


a hiſtory, till they had travelled through the 
countries which were the theatres of the events 
they were to treat of. Polybius prepared him- 
ſelf for Writing his hiſtory, by travelling through 
all the world which was known in his time. Sal- 
luſt paſſed the ſea, in order to ſee with his own 


Chartier aſſures us, that by order of Charles the 
Seventh, he attended the moſt important expedi- 
tions of that prince, to the end that he might be | 


XXXII. In Edhiopie," in W Egypt, in . in 
Perſia, and in Syria, the writing of hiſtory, and the 


prieſts. Numa recommended it to the pontiffs 
of Rome, to write the hiſtory of the country in 
the public regiſters ; but when the Gzuls took I 
the city, theſe regiſters were for the moſt part 
burnt. In China, the ſuperintendance of hiſtory '_ 
is given to the magiſtrates; notwithſtanding | 

which, all their public regiſters are full of im- 


of falſe deities, to flatter their princes, or to in- 
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Hiſtories filled with Fables 


XXXIII. Herodotus, who is liel the Father 
of Hiſtory, was looked upon by the antients as a 
very fabulous writer. Strabo, Quintilian, and 
Cauſabon, don't give more credit to Herodotus, 
than to Homer, Heſiod, and the tragic poets, 
þ Lucian, i in his Journey to Hell, tells us, he ſaw 
Herodotus + there, who was tormented among 
: others, for having deceived poſterity. 8 


XXXIv. Pliny gives Diodorus Siculus 7M 
-honour of having been the firſt hiſtorian among 
the Greeks, who wrote ſeriouſly, and abſtained 
from fables. Louis Vives, on the contrary, 
thinks. Diodorus was a fabulous writer, and' one 
of no ſolidity; and the ſame Diodorus, treats as 
fabulous, all the writers who went before him. 


XXXV. The learned are divided in their opi- 
nions upon the Cyropedia of Xenophon. Many 
adopt the ſentiment of Cicero, who looked upon 
it as a drawing of invention, deſigned to repre- 
ſent a perfect prince. Notwithſtanding this, a 
| contrary opinion ſeems to prevail at this day, and 
the Cyropedia | is confidered as a true hiſtory. 
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XIXVI. Ait rollio, thinks the Sins 
ries of Cæſar are not written with much care, nor 


with much ſincerity: and Voſſius makes mention 


of the ſtrange caprice of a man, who told him, 


much application on the ſubject, he had wrote a 
book, in which he had proved with invincible ar- 
guments, that Cæſar had never paſſed the Alps, 
and that all he had wrote in his Commentaries 
about his wars with the Gauls was falſe. Pro- 


copius, in his General Hiſtory, loads the ent 


Juſtinian and his wife the empreſs Theodoſia 


with eulogiums; and likewiſe Beliſarius and his 


wife Antonina; but in his Anecdotes, or Secret 


among them eulogiums or reflections, juſt as they 


were generous or - parſimonious towards him. He 


tells us, that Charles the Fifth upon his return 
from the expedition againſt Tunis, preſented him 


W with a gold chain, and that he faid to the em- 
peror upon receiving it, “ This is but a very 
W ſcanty reward to excite me to ſpeak well TT. an 
: e that was {0 wur concerted.” a 
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, * 


that after having meditated deliberately, and with 


Hiſtory, he is outrageous in his abuſe of them, 
and calls them by the moſt opprobrious names. 
Aretinus boaſted that he was the arbiter and diſ- 
poſer of the reputation of princes, diſpenſing 


. 
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"wy faithful vouchers for the truth of facts; 
for even the braſs and the marble will ſometimes 
+ lie. „The inſcription on the triumphal arch of 
Titus, erected to celebrate the conqueſt of Jeru- - 
» ſalem, declares, that no emperor before him had 
, Ever” taken or dared to beſiege that city. Not · 
' withſianding this, beſides the aſſertion: being 
\ contradicted by the authority of holy writ, Cicero 
in one of his letters to Atticus, calls Pompey, 
our Feruſalemite; and no one at Rome was igno- 
rant that Jeruſalem was one of the conquetts of 
\ na 


0 the ancient t Chronicles, ; 


XXIVII. If the Fertan of he art 13 rate, 

and the monuments are ſuſpicious, what ſhall we 
ſapy of our ancient chronicles ? Why, I fear, we 
aan call them nothing but miſerable atteſted no- 
 ___  vels filled with fables; and this is the opinion 
> whicha celebrated academician expreſſes of them, 
Aftes the fierce barbarous nations of the North, 
ſpread themſelves and their ignorance over all 
the parts of Europe, the hiſtorians degenerated 
into noveliſts : then, the relation of incredible 
and wonderful adventures began to be looked 
upon as the ſublime part of hiſtory. Theleſinus, 
who is ſaid to have lived about the middle of the 
fon POOR in the reign of king Arthur, and 
Melchinus, 
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Melchinus, who is not quite 'S ancient, wrote . 
the hiſtory of Greut Britain, their own country 1 
and of king Arthur, and his knights of the 
round Ae; which they disfigured wich a thou- 
ſand fables. The ſame may be ſaid of Hannibald 
the Frank ; who, although he is much more mo- 
dern, ſome believe to have been contemporary | 
with Clodovicus, whoſe hiſtory is a rhapſody of 
lies, coarſly imagined. Such alſo was the hiſtory, _ 
of which Gildas, a religious of Wales, was ſaid 
to be the author; and which relates an infinity 

of marvellous things; ; of king Arthur, Perceyal, 
Lancelot, and many others. The judicious — 4 
eiſm which prevails at preſent, will be careful 
to tranſmit to poſterity a ſyſtem of ancient hiſto- 
ry, amended and illuſtrated with a great num- 

ber of uſeful obſervations ; and alſo, a more 
chaſte and correct one of our own times, 
But, notwithſtanding all the care and precaution 

a hiſtorian can take, and all the induſtry he can 

exert, it is certain, we can't know the characters 

of men, and the motives which led to events, but 
from the memoirs of thoſe who had a principal 
hand | in conducting public buſineſs. 


Trat ve Fyrrboniſn i in Fiery 


XXXIX. Sade en who had a ſhare in the 
moſt material tranſactions of his time, upon read- 
3 4 „„ 
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ing the hiſtory of Sleidan, and finding the truth 
of things ſo disfigured in it, deelared, that hiſ. 


tory inclined him to withhold his aſſent to all that 


was related in any other, either ancient or modern. 
Sir Thomas Brown, an Engliſhman, the au- 


thor of a tract, intitled The Religion of a Phy. 


8 ſician, in which he ſpeaks of hiſtory, ſays, I 


don't give more. credit to relations of ching 


paſt, than to predictions of thoſe to come. Thus 
© we ſee men are diſpoſed to run into extremes 
755 both of credulity and pyrchoniſm, 


BS, 4 bo Mr. Bayle ſays, that hiſtory i is dreſſed 
and prepared, nearly the ſame as victuals f is dreſ- 


ſed and prepared in the kitchen; every nation 


cooks it in their own way; in conſequence of 
which, the ſame thing comes to be dreſſed in as 
many different modes as there are countries in the 


world; and nearly all men, find thoſe moſt grate- 
ful to their palates which they are moſt accuſtom- 
cd to. Such, with little variation, is the lot of 
all hiſtory. Every nation, every ſect, taking the 
ſame facts, let us ſay crude, prepare and ſeaſon 
them to their own taſte; and afterwards, they 


appear to every reader, either true or falſe, juſt 


as they agree with or are repugnant to his pre- 


judices. We may even carry the compariſon ſtill 
further; for there are certain eatables, abſolutely 
unknown | in | ſome. uni the inhabitants of 


hieb 
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5 which countries would probably loath the = 
of, let them be dreſſed and ſeaſoned in what man- 
ner they would; ſo there are ſome facts that 
would not gain credh but with this or that parti- 

cular nation, or this or that particular ſect; and 

all the others would be inclined to treat Tags as , 

: ealuqinies and impoſitions. Os TS 


XII. Many a from various motives, 
1 to poſterity ſome facts which they them- 

| ſelves did not aſſent to. Eneas Sylvius, in his , 
hiſtory. of Bohemia, . FARE Heile. row 

| . LE 


785 


Relation 7 Batths which ** incredible. 


= XIII. The accounts of many battles contain cir- 
cumſtances which appear incredible. Plutarch 
tells us, that Marcus Valerius won a battle againſt. 
the Sabines, i in which he flew thirteen thouſand 
of the enemy without loſing one of his own men. 
And Diodorus Siculus, attributes the ſame happy 
| ſucceſs, to the Lacedemonians, in an engage- 
ment they had with the Arcadians, of whom 
they killed ten thouſand without the loſs of a 
man on their own fide, which ſo fell out, that 
the prediction of an oracle might be verified, who 
had pronounced, that war ſhould not ria 4 in- 
1 ge tes tear to be ſhed i in Sparta, - . . 
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EIIn. In the k dale which 5 Conful Fabi 
Wia gained over the Allobroges and Auver- 


nagans, Appian ſays, there were but fifteen men 
lain on the part of the Romans, and that there 
remained a hundred and twenty thoufand Gauls 
dead on the field of battle; and adds, that the 
Romans in the purſuit, took and deſtroyed eighty 


thoufand more, who were either drowned i in the 


oY Rhone or carried priſoners to Rome. 


XIIV. Sylla, i in his memoirs, writes, ak at the 


battle of Cheronea, in which he routed Ar- 


chelaus, the lieutenant of Mithridates, there pe- 


riſhed a hundred and ten thouſand of the enemy, 


and only twelve Romans. And in the ſame 


' memoirs he tells us, that in the battle he fought 
with yong Marius, with the loſs of no more than 
twenty three of his own men, he killed twenty 
thouſand of his antagooil's, and tool: hogs th thou- 


and _ ers. 


| XIV. in the life of 888 written by Plu- 
tareh, we read, that. in the battle he had with Ti- 
granes, in Tigranocerta, the whole of the cavalry 
of the king, and more than a hundred thouſand 
infantry, were put to the ſword, and that there 
wen my five of Lucullus' 8 flies dead 
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on \ the field, and chat I ram * not ex- 


N , { 44.4 0 5 * A 


FI VI. Alexander of. {ito writes, 5 


Pompey, in one of his battles with Mithridates, 


did not loſe more than twenty ſoldiers, and that 


there fell on the ſide ot * 0G ds thou- ; 


land. is ors 
F * + PI oF We” 4 


XI VIl. In the battle of Chalons, W 5 
Count Aẽtius and Theodoric, king of the Viſi- 
goths, on one hide, and Attila, king of the Huns, 


on the other; in which Theodoric was killed. 
Some authors make the number of the ſlain in 


both armies to amount to three hundred thou- 

ſand men. The hiſtorians in general agree, that 
they at leaſt amounted to a hundred and ſe- 
venty thouſand, without reckoning among the 


number fifteen thouſand French and Gepides, 
who fell in with each other accidentally in the 


night, and fought in the dark with ſuch fury, 
that not one of che wholo number Was left 


alive. 7 ; ; 


XLVnI. Thare are les Oe” upon the 


credit of Paul the Deacon and Anaſtaſius Biblio- 
thecarius, compute the number of men the Sara · 
cens loſt in the battle of Poitiers, at three hun- 
dred and ſeyenty five thouſand; which account, 
r e 3 
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ſay the judicious authors of the Hiſtory of Lan- 
| guedoc, ſeems fabulous. Some, in order to give 


an air of probability to this circumſtance, have 


pretended that there were included in this com- 
putation a great number of women, children, 


ſlaves, and other followers of the camp. But Va- 


lois has ſhewn, that in this irruption none but 
ſoldiers paſſed the Perines: and Mezeray fays, 


that the army of the Saracens did not exceed. 
Shin, or at not a hundred thouſand men. | 


XIIX. In the year 891. this emperor Gao 
geil ſo compleat a victory over the Normans, 
that out of a hundred thouſand men, which their 


army conſiſted of, not one eſcaped; and that on 


the fide of the Imperialiſts they did not loſe a 
ſingle man. The authority quoted for this re- 
lation, is the N 88 of the > World, "oye Chey- 4 
reau, lib. 5. 


/ £4 & 1 
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12 Mariana; ugh Al the c a the 


in the battle which the three kings of Aragon, 
_ Navarre, and Caſtile, fought with the Moors, the 
— Chriſtians loſt only twenty-five men, and that 
the number which periſhed of | the infidels 
amounted to two hundred thouſand. In that of 


Tarifa alſo, the Moors loſt two hundred thou- 
ſand, aud the FOTOS ww e 


— 


. 
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III. Wbat Liſtociats relate 60 che 89e 67 | 
the Norman princes in Sicily, is likewiſe. void 
of all probability : for inſtance, that out of three 


hundred thouſand men defeated by Roger, not 


one eſcaped; that the ſons of Tancred, with ſeren 


hundred horſe and five hundred infantry, beat the 
army of the emperor of Conſtantinople, confiſting 
of ſeventy thouſand men. But all we have hitherto 
mentioned, is nothing compared with what is told 


by Nicetas in his hiſtory of the emperor Alexis; 


which is, that at the ſiege of Conſtantinople, one 
F renchman only, put to flight the whole Grecian 
army. . n | 


III. Leoulgn! treats as blobs and idiculons 55 
all the accounts of ſuch diſproportionate num- 
bers ſlain. The remark of Titus Livius, when 
he was told of an alarming apparition that h.ad 
been ſeen in the tomb of Veis, may be applied to 


many relations in hiſtory. He ſays, theſe inci- 


dents are more proper for the theatre than hiſ- 
tory ; and I don't chuſe either to affirm or re- 
fute them, it being ſufficient to know they were 
once publiſhed by the voice of fame. 
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Diverſity of Opinion upon many Janous Viper 
Tear. 


Ii. en Lampſacenus 1 EY the 
= leaſt ſcruple affirms, that- the heroes. of whom 
Homer makes mention in the Iliad, ſuch as 
Agamemnon, Achilles, Hector, Paris, and 801 

are all fictitious perſons, who never exiſted. 


LIV. Some authors aſſert, that the number of 
women ſtolen by the Romans from the Sabines, 
did not exceed thirty. Valerius Antias and Di- 

_ Halicarnaſſeus, make them amount to five 
_ hundred and twenty ſeven; and Juba computes 
chem at fix hundred and eighty three. bo, 


e's Titus Lives F lorus, Plutarch, . 
3 Victor, ſay, that the dictator Camillus de- 
feated and drove away the Gauls who had taken 

Rome; Polybius, Juſtin, + and Suetonius, tell 
us, that the Venetians having made an irruption 
into the territories of the Gauls; theſe, that they 
might be at leiſure to attend to the defence of 
their own country, accommodated matters with 
the Romans, who agreed to pay them a certain 
ſum of money, upon condition of their leaving 
Rome, with which money and the plunder they 
bad made, they retard home. 


— — 


—— 


— 
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IVI. Plutarch begins his life of Lycurgus 
chus: «We can ſay nothing poſitively of the law- 
giver Lycurgus, becauſe- hiſtorians ſpeak. very. 
 rariouſly.concerning him, and becauſe, reſpecting 
his origin, his voyages, his death, and even his 
laws, and the form of government he eſtabliſhed, 
there are divers traditions; but there is more dis. 
agreement ſtill in the accounts we have of him, 
with reſpect to the time he lived in.“ ; 


LVII. Herodotus, Diodorus, Trogus ea et. ; 
us, Juſtin, Pauſanias, Plutarch, Quintus Cur- 
tius, and many other authors, have ſpoke of 
the nation of the Amazons. Strabo denies, that 
ſuch a nation ever exiſted. Arrian conſiders as 
very ſuſpicious, all that has been written of the 
Amazons. Others have underſtood the Amazons 
to have been armies of men, who were governed 
and commanded by warlike women; and they 


ſhew, that theſe examples were not unfrequent ID 


among the antients ; for the Medes and the Sa- 


beans obey'd queens; and Semiramis command- - | 


ed the Aſſyrians; Thomiris, the Scythians ; Cleo- 
patfra, the Egyptians; Boadicea, the cbs and | 
Zenobia, the Palmyrenes. 


LVIII. Appian believes, that the n LS 
were not any particular nation, but that they 
gave this name to all women Who went to war, 


2 be 


: 4 F — 
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be they of what nation they would. Some think, 
the pretended Amazons were a barbarous people, 
who wore long robes, ſhaved their beards, and 
dreſſed and ornamented their heads after the 
manner of the women in Thrace. According to 
Diodorus Siculus, Hercules, the ſon of Alcmena, 
whom Euryſtheus charged with bringing to him 
the ihoulder- belt of Hyppolita, went to the coaſts 
of the Thermodontes, to. engage, and there de- 
| ſtroyed this warlike nation. 
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io LIX. But notwithſtanding this, the moſt FM 
brated traces of hiſtory, reſpecting the Amazons, 
- are of a later date, than either the Grecian Her- 
cules, or the ſonof Alemena ; becauſe the ſtealing 
of Antiope by Theſeus, excited the Amazons to 
undertake the war, in which they conquered all 
Attica, and pitched their camp upon the parade 
of the Areopagus itſelf. Penſithelea, queen of 
the Amazons, went to the ſuccour of T roy, and 
Was killed by Achilles, and Thaleſtris. Another 
of their queens, accompanied by three hundred of 
her warriors, went in ſearch of Alexander, with 
a view of having a poſterity by him. . 


IX. Dion Chryſoſtom ſays, that Herodotus 
ſolicited from the Corinthians, ſome recompence 
for writing his Greek Hiſtories; but they having 

returned for anſwer, that they did not chuſe to 


Purchaſe honour with . he quite altered the 
9 


o 
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relation, of the nayal battle of Salamois, and char- 
ged Adimanthus, a Corinthian General, "with fly- 
ing wich b his whole fquadron at the beginning of 


IL 3 cl. nenn freed Corinth TIF own. eountry, 15 
from the tyranny of Timophanes, his brother. 
Plutarch relates the tranſaction in this manner. 
T imoleon, and two of his friends Who were 
zealous aſſertors of liberty, having taken a ſolemn 
oath to depoſe the tyrant if he refuſed to relin- 
quiſh his uſurpation, went to his houſe, and find». 
ing they could not Hove him by intreaties, Ti- 
moleon retired a little and burſt into tears, and 
at that inſtant, his two friends flew upon Timo- 
phanes, and tore him to pieces. Diodorus Sicu- 
Jus ſays, Timoleon killed his brother on the pub- 
lie parade. The firſt hiſtorian conſiders the love 
of liberty as a principle implanted in the nature 
of man, and therefore endeavours all he can to 
ſoften and excuſe the atrociouſneſs of the act. 
The ſecond blazons and exaggerates it, with a 
view of exalting the zeal of Timoleon for his 
country. In the midft of ſo many dangers, pro- 
duced by the characters, motives, and paſſions of 
authors, truth, in navigating the ſea of hiſtory, 
is ſhipwrecked, and binder d from being handed 
down to ed 8 
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LXIũ Cyrus, according to Nenpbbd, died 
1 and in his bed. Oneſieritus, Arrian, 
' Herodotus, Juſtin, and Valerius Maximus, affirm, 
that Thomyris,. queen of the Maffagetes, having 
overeome, and made him à priſoner, cauſed him 
to be put to death, and his head to be immerged 


in a veſſel filled with human blood, in order, as 


the irfitated queen declared, that the thirſt he 
had ever had for that flnid might be ſatiated. 
Cteſias writes, that he was killed by an arrow 
fhot at him by an Indian. Digdorus, that he was 
made 2a priſoner, and crucified by a queen of the 
Scythians; and according to Lucian, he died of 


grief, on account of Cambyſes his ſon, having un- 
- "der the falſe pretence of an order from him, 


put to death the "OW pint 5 "_ be oſt 
| eſteemed. rs | 


g Que of the 3 cranſaQtions of the 


Roman Hiſtory, is the defeat of the Fabians, in 


the engagement of Cremera. This body, com- 
poſed of one family only, and which Flore calls 
a Patrician Army, were cut to pieces, and out of 
three hundred and fix F abians, there remained 
only one youth of fourteen years old alive, who 
was ſpared on account of his tender age. There 


are few facts which have been more unanimouſly 
atteſted than this, nor by a greater number of 
authors. Titus . Ovid, Aurclius Victor, 


Silius, 
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Silius, and Feſtus, telate it exactly in the ame 
manner; but notwithſtanding this, Dionyſus Ha- 
licarnaſſus rejects it as intirely fabulous. Tits 
Liyius oo the death and fanatic conſecration 
of the two Decii, in the wars againſt the Latins 
and the ee but Cicero places it in thoſe 
with the Etruſcans, and againſt Pyrrhus. A 
LIV. The Glenee of Polybius, reſpecting the 
fate of Regulus after his captiyity, has occaſioned 
many learned men to doubt of All that has. ben 
| ſaid on that ſubject. Si i ie 
LXV. Aurelius Vigor eie Pan, cor 
Claudius the ſecond, knowing that the books of 
= the Sibyls promiſed great victories and proſperity 
W tothe empire, if the firſt man in the ſenate would — 
voluntarily ſurrender himſelf to be ſacrificed for 
the goqd of his country, which coming to be 
talked of, the eldeſt ſenator offered himſelf to be- 
come the victim; but the emperor would not 
accept the tender, chuſing rather to reſerye to 
himſelf the glory of that facrifice, alledging, that ; 
the prediction applied to him, as prince and chief 
of the ſenate. The ſame author adds, that for 
this magnanimous action, a ſtatue of gold was 
erected to his memory in the Temple of Jupiter, 
and a buſt of gold in the ſenate. | He ſays fur- 
ther, the name of the ſenior ſenator, who. offered 
his life to obtain the completion of thegibyl' = 
. Wm | 


= 
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5 prediction, Was Pompeius Baſſus. Neither Tre. 
belius Pollio, nor Eutropius, make the leaſt men. 
tion of all this; but on the contrary, have both 
affirmed, this Emperor died of a natural diſeaſe, 
ILXVI. That manifeſtation of heroic fortitude, 
a the adion of biting the tongue off with the 
teeth in the torture, is attributed by Jamblicus, 
to Timyca Pythagorica 3' by Tertullian, to the 
Courteſan Lezna ; by Valerius Maximus, Pliny, 
Diogenes Laertius, and Philo Judzus, to the 

- Philoſopher Anaxarchus ; and by St. Jerome, 
in his Life of Saint. Paul the firſt Harney, x to a 

1 Fn holy Martyr v. PONG. e DFE 

i "ho LVI. Some 17 that Placidia cauſed her bro- 
116 | ther, the emperor - Honorius, to ſign an inſtru- 
ment, by which he granted this princeſs in mar- 
riage to one of his meaneſt officers, and that ſhe 
afterwards complaining to the emperor of this 
indignity, be denied that he had ever done any 
ſuch thing; upon which ſhe ſhewed him his ſign 
manual, and by chis inſtance, illuſtrated and cor- 
rected the facility with which he had been uſed 
do ſign papers he never read; for ſhe herſelf had 
Ty, pere on him to fer his hand to the inſtru- 


7 I There 5 is no difficulty in ſuppoſing this heroic action was 
performed by different people, there having been'innumerable 
iünſtances of thoſe Who have found chemſeves in fituarions 

| A where it was laudable t to exert it, 


| ment, 
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ment, upon ſuggeſting to him, that it contained : 
| his afſent to a matter of a very different nature, - 
Others put this ſtratagem in the head of Pul- 
 cheria, who betrayed her brother the emperor 
Theodoſius into figning a deed, by which he con- 
ſented to ſell his "Ow the ee Daene we a” 
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IXVII. . Upon n no iter Mats than that 


of the violent preoccupation of hiſtorians, can we 


account for the diverſity with which the death of 
Julian the Apoſtate is related. Some ſay, that 
being mortally wounded in a battle with the Per- 
fans, and finding his diſſolution approach, he 
catch'd his blood in his hands, and in a rage 
threw it bp. towards heaven; exclaiming with 
great earneſtneſs to our Saviour, Thou haſt con- 
quered, Nazarene, thou haſt conquered. Others 
tells us, that he tried in vain to extract the arrow 
from his wound, and in the attempt cut his hand ; 
with it, and finding himſelf in a deſperate ſtate, 
ordered, that they ſhould carry him into the heat 
of the battle, to encourage his ſoldiers ;' and 
when he was dying, he with his laſt breath, gaye 
thanks to the Gods for having bleſſed him with 
| ſo glorious. a death, in the flower of his age, 
and in the full career of his victories, and before 
he had experienced any reverſe of fortune to tar- 
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that wg the Gods had announced this + death to 


N = ö 0 be deni of addin Bruneguil 


5 5 who, it is ſaid; Clodovicus the ſecond cn. 
demned to be torn to pieces by wild horſes, for 
having taken away the lives of ten Kings, is very 
doubtful and ſuſpicious. Mariana, who treats 


this relation as a mere fable, ſays, the French 
hiſtorians had a great propenſity to credit and 


write marvellous occurrences, which he is at a 
loſs whether to impute to their fimplicity or their 


aſſurance ; and Paſquier refutes ſeparately. and 


diſtinctly, e every accuſation that bas been ee 
on that queen. | | 


. Hiſtorians are el divides" in Aiden 


opinions, with reſpect to how the popes came to 
change their names upon their exaltation to the 


Papal chair, Fr. Paul Sarpi attributes the origin 
of it to the Germans, whoſe names ſounding harſh 
and diſſonant in the ears of the Italians, they upon 
being elected popes changed them; which came 
afterwards to be a Salto, ſays this author, that 


was followed by the other popes, and by which 
k they meant to expreſs, that they had. changed 


their private and buman affections for public: and 


* This laſt declaration favours fror gy. of a heathenil 


my 


divine 
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Abd cares. Platina'pretends, chat Sergius the 


fecond was the firſt that changed his name, be- 


cauſe that he before went by, had a harſh ſound. 
er treats this reaſon with contempt, and 


attributes the origin of the practice to Sergius 


the chird; whoſe name happening to be Peter, 
he, from a motive of humility, diveſted himſelf 


of the name of the Pritice of the Apoſtles. Onu- 


phrias believes, that John the rwenty-ſecond firſt 

ſer this example, becauſe he would not 1 

as pope, the name of Octavianus, which had a 

bleatheniſh found. Many are of opinion, that this 

changing the name was done to imitate St. Peter, 

SW whoſe name of Simon was by our Redeemer _ 
| changed: to that of Cephas. e 


f LXXI. Although the fable of Pope Tk ha 
been refuted by even the Proteſtants themſelves, 
among whom we may reckon David Blondel, who 
Wrote with an expreſs intention of doing it; there 


| have not been wanting ſome, who had the repu- 


tation of men of learning, who have endeavour- 
ed to We as true ſo fabulous a fact“. 


ILXXII. The original tien of the Elec- 


tors of e, is a matter much conteſted. 0 


© There f is no learned man at preſent who defends this | 
chimera : Bayle, although a proteſtant, confutes it demon- . 


* in his Critical Dictionary. 
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Some attribute it to Charles the great. Others 
ſuch as Blondo, Navclerys, and Platina, to Gre- 
. gory the fifth. Maimburgus, and: Paſquier, to a 
celebrated council that was held in the time of 
this pope. Many again pretend, that Gregory 
the fifth, the emperor Otho the third, and the 
5 princes of Germany, concurred together in mak · 
ing this regulation. According to Machiavel, 
by Gregory the fifth having been driven from | 
Rome by the populace,” and reinſtated by the 
_ emperor Otho the third; he, to chaſtiſe the Ro- 
mans, transferred their rights of chufing the Em- 
peror, to the archbiſhops of Mentz, Treves, and 
Cologn, and to the three, ſecular princes, the 
Count Palatine, the Duke of Saxony, and the 
a of * | 


ILXXIII. The Germins laden and they 

50 enjoyed the right of electing an emperor. 
Albertus, Abbot of Stade, Who was an author 
contemporary with the emperor Frederick the ſe- 
cond, ſays in formal terms, that Gregory the 
ii ninth, who had excommunicated Frederick the 
| ſecond, wrote to the German princes, requiring 
them to elect another emperor; to which they 
anſwered, that it did not belong to the pope to 
concern himſelf with the election of an emperor, 
for chat was a at 0 my to them- 
"Fives 


x. 74 1 L } 
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-ſaives.. The \; ame. author immediately adds, that 
= virtue of an ordinance, which had been be- 
fore made by theſe princes by common. conſent, 
the right of electing an emperor, was declared to 
be veſted in the archbiſhops of Mentz, Treves, 
and Cologn, the Count Palatin, the Duke of 
"Gaxonys: the Marquis of Brandenburgh, and the 
"King of k Bohemia. Paulus Vindelecins, in his 
treatiſe upon the electors, ſays, that long. before 
this, it was the cuſtom, to preſent to the ſeven 
great officers of the empire, him who had the 
- moſt ſuffrages in the diet; and according to 
Aventinus in his Annals, and Onuphrius in his 
Treatiſe on the Imperial Diets, the right of elect. = 
ing an emperor was reſtrained by Pope Gregory „ 1 
-the tenth to the leren eleclors. | 


IXXIV. All 35 can "+ certainty be 1M ; 
1 from this variety of opinions, is, that the 
inſtitution of the electors was not antecedent to 
the thirteenth century, and that it did not take 
place till after the reigu of Frederick the ſecond; 

for before that time, all the contemporary authors 
teſtify, the princes, prelates, and German no- 
bles, elected the emperor. Lampadius, a great 
German lawyer, places the inſtitution of the 
electoral college in the reign of Frederick the 
ſecond; 288 Ocho en ſays, that en 
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i "the firſt; called Red Beard, was elected by all the 

4 N Princes of the empire. Trithemius, in his Chro- 

wy. nicle, determines the beginning of the ſuffrages 

3 olf the electors, to have commenced at the election 

i j 7 of William Count of Holland, in the year 1247. 
1 According to Frederick Brockelman, the mode 
. of electing by ſeven, began at the election of 
1 Adolphus Count of Naſſau, who, he ſays, was 
i | Fi _ choſen by the three archbiſhops, the three ſecu- 
gs! lar Princes, and a proxy on the part of the King 
vl: olf Bohemia. At another election, the Archbiſhops | 
| 1 of Treves and Mentz, the King of Bohemia, and 
1 : the Marquis of Brondenburgk by proxy, gave 
3 ſtteir votes for Louis of Bavaria; and the Arch - 
1 biſhop of Colegn, the Count Palatin, and the 
mn! Duke of Saxony, voted for Frederick of Auſtria, 
| if 1 This diviſion of the ſuffrages of the Electors, 
|. proves clearly, that they then conſiſted of no 
us more than ſeven. The eleQoral order was not 
rt formally and permanently ſettled, till it was 
10 eſtabliſhed by the Golden Bull of the rc 
ll Tm” the fourth. 
{ | IXXV. Wilen Is Bella de "Porn and 
[ | J | Monſieur! Haillan, ſay, that the famous Maid of 
| bh | 3 Orleans, Joan d'Arc, was not burnt; and Father 
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Vignier adds, that after her impriſonment by the 1 


5 Englifh, © or r rather after * releaſed from that 
fy priſon- 
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imprilonmert, ſhe married with Gil de Armueſa, 
and left children by him. The author of the La- 


tin poem, which contains her hiſtory, ſays, that 


after ſhe had ſuffered the puniſhment- of being 


burnt alive, to which the Engliſh had condemned ö 
ber, her memory Was reſtored to credit of a 


- decree. | 
IXXVI. The hiſtorians of he times 3 in 8 


he event happened, are not agreed upon the 
circumſtances of the aſſaſſination of the Duke of 
Burgundy, at Montereau Faut-Youne, in 1419; 
ſome ſay, that the Duke, upon approaching the 
Dauphin, fell on his knees to ſalute him, and 
that then, Tranquildo qu Chatel gave him a blow 
wich a hatchet, which he inſtantly repeated, and 
the duke fell dead. Others tell us, that the 
duke attempting to make the dauphin a priſoner, 
the attendants of the dauphin who were witng 
him, fell üpon the duke and killed him. Others 
again ſay, that three gentlemen of the defundt 
duke of Orleans, attended this interview, with 
an intention of revenging the death of their late 
maſter; which deſign they executed, by kil- 
ling the duke fo ſuddenly and unexpedied'y, 


that it was impoſſible to been it. 


LXXVI. Alexus Pinne ſpeaking a 
elixir calculated to reſtore blind people to their 


boi, ſays, that this hangs Was contrived at a 
| conſul- 
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+ conſultation, of the moſt learned phyſicians of 
Italy, in 1438, for the purpoſe of recovering the 
fight of the emperor of Conſtantinople, who was 
then attending the council of Ferrara with, the 
pope Eugenius the Fourth, and that in fact, it 
did reſtore his eye· ſight perfectly. Father Le 
| Brun, in his hiſtory of ſuperſtitious practices, 
gives us this paſſage of Alexus Piamontes, and 
fays, that in order to find out the truth of the 
fact, he had examined all the contemporary au- 
"hors who had ſpoke of the emperor John Palco- 
logus, and what happened to him at Ferrara in 
1438; and that upon this enquiry, he found 
that neither Blondo, Dueas, nor Calcondylas, 
had wrote a word concerning the loſs or recovery 
of this emperor's ſight at Ferrara; and that Syl- 
veſter Scyropulus, fo far from giving us to un- 
deoerſtand that this emperor had been blind at 
Perrara, or bad ſuffered the leaſt diſorder in his 
eyes during his abode there, ſays, that inſtead 
of attending the buſineſs of the council, he 
amuſed - himſelf continually with hunting and 
| ſhooting, which is a diverſion, not well calcu- 
- Hated for a man who has, loſt his eyes, or has 
even an impediment | in his fight * or 
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Tie author ſhould not place among thoſe, whoſe opinion 
ought to have weight in hiſtory, a man, Who deals Uke 


5 rr MAES in noſtrums and ſecrets. 


LAXVIN, | 


rence, writes, that Peter de Medicis finding his 


father dead, after Leoni his phyſician had given 
aſſurances that he could cure him; in a fit of rage, 
fell upon Leoni and tumbled him headlong into 


a well, where he was ſuffocated. Angelo Poli- 
tianus, Who was preſent at his deceaſe, and wWho, 
in one of his letters on the ſubject, writes all 
the circumſtances of the death of Lorenzo the 


father of Peter de Medicis, ſays, that Leoni, in a 


fit of deſpair at not having been able to cure 


Lorenzo according to his promiſe, threw himſelf | 
into a well, and was drowned there. Who ſhall | 
we believe in this caſe, Angelo Politianus, or 


Varillas? It may be that the enemies of Peter de 


Medicis, with a view of rarniſhing his fame, have 


attributed to him this brutal act of drowning the 
phyſician : and it might alſo happen, that An- 
gelo Politianus, who was a partizan of the Medicis 
family, gave the relation he did, in order to de- 
fend the character of Peter from ſo black an im- 
putation. We are often placed in this ſtate of 


doubt and perplexity by hiſtory, and don't know 


who or what to rely on; and are equally in dan- 
ger of being deceived by authors, whether they 
miſlead us from motives of flattery or of batred. 
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IXI. Some hiſtorians have ſaid tha Phi- 
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lip the Second, cauſed his ſon Don Carlos to be 
ſtrangled. Paul Piaſechi, a biſhop and: ſenator 
of Poland, gives us to underſtand, that King Phi- 
p procured his ſon Don Carlos to be diſpatched; 
but he ſpeaks ambiguouſly, and does not explain 


whether this prince died of poiſon, of of grief at 


ww: himſelf impriſoned. Saint Evremont 
writes, that the Spaniard who ſtrangled Don Car- 
los, ſaid to him at the time he was about it, Have 
patience Sir, this is dpne for your good. Nothing 
ſurely can have more the appearance of an invent- 
ed falſehood than this cruel and barbarous irony. 
The Venetian ſenator, Andrew Moroſini, ſays in 

his Hiſtory of Venice, that Charles not having 


any inſtrument wherewith to kill himſelf, deter- 
mined to ſtarve himſelf to death; but not being 


| ſuffered to do this by thoſe who looked after him, 
he tried the expedient of ſwallowing the diamond | 
of one of his rings; but this not having the de | 
fred effect, he was reſolved to put an end to his | 
| life by one means or other; and betook himſelf 
to cating and drinking with exceſs, which brought 
on a dyſentery that carried him off in a few days. 
Cabrera agrees with the Venetian ſenator; but 
the greateſt part of hiſtorians inſiſt, that his death 
was not voluntary, but directed by his father; to 
whom they attribute his ſaying, by way of juſti- 
_ fying the act, that if he found he had any bad 


"oo belonging to him, he had an undoubted 
| right 
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| right to let it out. It is much to be wondered at, 
that a circumſtance. of - hiſtory which is of no. 
greater antiquity, ſhould be enveloped in ſuch 

clouds and darkneſs. Charles ended his life n 
the 24th of July, 1568, at four in the 3 . 
ys rychty-five years and fifteen days.” | 


IXXI. Iſabella of Fader, et the Plincels | 
of: Peace, on account of that which accompanied 
ber marriage with Philip the Second, died 
W the third of October in the ſame year, and two 

| months and ten days after Don Carlos. The 
Spaniſh hiſtorians attribute her death to a miſtake - 
of the p phyficians, who bled her when ſhe was : 
pregnant: ours, on the other hand, accuſe her 
husband of being the author of it: and Meze- 
ray ſpeaks of the event in the following words : 
We are about to relate one of the moſt monſtrous 

adventures imaginable; which is, that Philip 

the Second having come to underſtand that his 
| only ſon Charles had held a correſpondence with 
the confederated lords of the Low Countries, who 
were endeavouring to prevail upon him to come 


to Flanders, cauſed him to be impriſoned, and 


| deprived of lite, either by flow poiſon or ſtrang 
ling him; and that a little while afterwards, on 
account of ſome jealouſy he entertained, he poi- | 
ſoned his wife, together with the infant in her 

womb z': an Was en afterwards by her mo- 


ö \ 


N „ | 
i | 160 ETI ET TOS UPON Hrsrory, 
l therqueen Catherine, upon the authority of ſecret 
{ informations given to her by her daughter, and by 
Li} the depoſitions of the domeſtics of that ee, 
. ew their arrival in France e e 
! il LXXXI. Nothing can 5 9 aol Thaw the 
þ colonrs i in which Buchanan paints the unfortu- 
| 10 "| 3 = : L 8 1 3 
14 Nate Mary Queen of Scots, although other hiſto. 
1 rians give her ne character: of a 1 9 95 
4 | | j . e 8. 7 
1 IXXXII. . ſhall Inſert here Ai en 
15 1 0 makes, of a hiſtory written by Wil- 
1 iam de Bellai, and of the memoirs of Martin de 
. Bellai his brother. He ſays, (It can't be de- 
[| « nied that we perceive evidently in thoſe au- 
[I * thors, a great neglect for that frankneſs and 
11 * ſincerity of writing which is reſplendent i in our 
[ik « ancient hiſtorians; ſuch as Monſieur Joins ille, 
if 5 a domeſtic of Saint Louis; ny mas chan- 
1 "i | » We nd in many _uthors; the various opinion that pre. 
4 vailed with reſpe& to the death of Don Carlos; but in very 
16 1 few, that Queen Ilabel of France was poiſoned by ber huſ- 
1 6 — band Philip the Second ; and her being with child at the ſame 
1 time he was ſaid to have done it, is a circumſtance that gives 
Ii | 1 j the tragedy an air of incredibility. We ought. to conclude, in 
3 order to give this tranſact ion a face of probability, that Philip 
ul. the Second was a very barbarous prince : but as I have my 
4 doesubts with reſpect to his deſerving that character, I conjecture 
— 14 this « was a calomny invented by the malice of ſome ſtrangers. 
— 7942 N « cellor 
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10 Eier to Charles the Great; and Philip of 
1 Comines, who is more modern. Their works 
« are more properly a declamation in favour of 
« king Francis, and againſt Charles the Fifth, 
« than a hiſtory. I would not willingly bat 


*. 
„ 


« they have altered any thing with reſpe& to 


the material facts; but it looks as if they took 
„ pains to warp the judgment of the reader in 
4 fayour of their own country, and as if they 
« ftudiouſly omitted, to mention any thing that 
made againſt the reputation of their own mo- 
6 narch: and it is remarked by Montmorenci 
« and Brion, that they never once mention Ma- 
dame d'Eſtampes . They might omit to ſpeak 
4 of private tranſactions, but their being filent 
« ypon things that became of conſequence. on 
« account of the effect they had on public con- 
& cerns, was an inexcuſable fault; and, believe 
* me, he who would attain a thoroug h know- 
« ledge of the character of F rancis, and che things 


« which happened in his reign, thoyld read 


Fe other a ecagd 
»The miſtreſs of Francis the Firſt, both before and after 


marriage; and whoſe behaviour, with regard to ber, oe ſcan- 
dnl to all 3 . 
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* 


Q good Criticiſm on Hiftory. 

IXXXIII. We think it is now time, to have 
done treating of ſo inſcrutable 4 matter as the 
contradiftions of hiſtorians. In order to form 


ſomething like a conſiſtent judgment of ſuſpicious 
| hiſtories, criticiſm ſhould. aſcend to the firſt 
fountains, and perhaps the only ones from whence | 
they were derived; for inſtance, to Marianus 
Scotus, for the ſtory of Pope joan; and to Ga- 
gui, for the pretended ereftion of the kingdom 
of Yvetot. It is next necefſary, to attend carefully 
to the time, in which the firſt bringer to light of 


an uncertain fact wrote, what profeſſion he waz 


of, what party he followed, and, above all, what' 
was his character with regard to his adherence to 
or indifference for the truth; and alſo, whether 
in all his works he has preſerved exactneſs and 


uniformity ; and we ſhouſd likewiſe attend to 


the conſiſtency of the teſtimonies in ſupport of 


a relation, which ought always to be mentioned, 


_ Theſe precautions, might tend to lead us on to 2 
knowledge of the truth of hiſtorical facts. 


The vn. to be derived d fron the Sn 45 


their characters, and geniuſes. He who reads, 


bal and Scipio; nor ſo much to the knowing 


| loling his life for a trifling object. To ſtudy hiſ- 
tory, is to ſtudy the opinions, the motives, and 


mould be learning to know yourſelf by the 
knowledge you acquire of others; to correct 


W your failings by their examples; and to learn 
erpettelde at their . 


to inſtru& men by making them acquainted with 


more was neceſſary | than to diſplay ſentiments, 
| geniuſes, and cuſtoms, novels and theatrical 


that purpoſe as hiſtorical volumes. The author 
M2, 
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xv; The Ache cat in the Saadet ng 
of hiſtory, . ought” to be that of ſtudying. men, 


ſays Montaigne, ſhould not attend ſo much to 
the eta of time in which Carthage was de- 
ſtroyed, as to the cuſtoms and manners of Han- 


| where Marcellus died, as why he acted unworthy | 
of his duty and obligations, by expoſing and 


paſſions of men; and the fruit of that ſtudy, 


LIXXV. The obligations of an biſtorian are, 


Y the exact truth of events; becauſe, if nothing 


pieces would be equally opportune to anſwer 
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of the novel of Sethos ſays juſtly i in his preface, 
that feigned ſituations and circumſtances are the 
beſt ſuited for exhibiting great examples ; but 
obſerves likewiſe, that the diſplay of character 
and example, makes an incomparably greater 


impreſſion, when it is blended, if not with an in- 


tire perſuaſion, with a probable e opinion of th: 
truth of the facts. = ” 


N 


HI 5 ? O R V _ P ABL E, 


SECT. 1 | 


7 2 
& R 
+7 
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— 2 


HE maxim, that a Boil is ay: the child 
1 of ſomething, has done great miſchief in 
the weld; becauſe it authorizes fiction, atttibut- 

ing to it an illuſtrious birth, by ſuppoſing it to 
have been derived from, and nurſed in the cradle 
of truth. Thoſe who adopt this opinion, conjee- 
ture, that there is no error whatever which has 
not more or leſs mixture of reality in its compo - 


8 ſition, and that fable, is Aw built upon ſome 
3 1 5 hiſtorical fact. | 


3 51 


II. Boch reaſon and experience tnilitate Sa 
this Tiger hypotheſis; experience, becauſe we 
| +; Re 85 erery 


re . 
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every day ſee artful impoſitions, which owe their 
 _ origin, ſolely to the malice of thoſe who prefer 
A them. . _ Whar reaſon could. the wife of Poti. 
pher have, for attributing an infamous attempt 
to the chaſte Joſeph? What mixture of truth 
was there in the premeditated accuſation, Which 
the two old dechers prefered againſt the innocent 
Suſannah ? but it is waſting time to repeat ex. 


amples, which are daily Preſenting themſelves to 
our eyes and ears. 
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25 fe gonfuls aeaſon; we ſhall be el 
tdttmat he who can deviſe the one half of a fabi- 
- lous tale, can eaſily invent the other half; for 
what more difficulty can there occur in the in. 
vention of the one, than the other part of it? or 
what neceſſity is there for his borrowing materi- 
als for a fable from a true event, who poſſeſſes a 
fertile mine of chem in his own 3magination? The 
logicians ſay, and they ſay right, that there are 
ſome entities of reaſon which have real found:- 
tions; and others, Which have none. This mar- 
im may be applied to fables; as there are many 
of them which are partly grounded on true facts; 
and many likewiſe, whoſe —— is all pure 
iron, in which, there is not the leaſt mixture of 
either gold o or flver. 
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SECT. 3 


W he boa, that a lie is always mixed witk 
ſome truth from whence i it was derived, is not 
only prevalent among the vulgar, but has alſo 
taken place in the imaginations of many learned 
men; who haye extended the opinion to thoſe 
truths and lies, which are the moſt different. i in 
g themſelves, and the moſt, widely diſtant from 
„ each other; that is, to reygaled truths, and the 
errors which are diametrically oppoſite to them. 
Theſe pretend, that all the fables of gentiliſm, 
took their riſe from events that are related in the 
ſcripture ;- and chat theſe fables, are ee £le 
but ſacred hiſtpe ered and corrupted. | 


y. The kd that: dos vow expended ; in 
| this endeayour, is immenſe; and there is no doubt, 
but the arduouſneſs of the undertaking, requires 
great learning and reading, as it demands a know- 
ledge of almoſt all the profane authors, in order 
to extract from their works all thoſe circum- 
ſtances, in which they ſhall find any alluſion be- 
tween the fables and the hiſtories; and alſo a 
profound knowledge of the Oriental languages, 
for the purpoſe of dedueing, either by means 
of the ligniftcation or etymology of the words, 
M 4 the 
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the reſemblance between the names of the heroe; 


and deities of the Pagans, and thoſe of the per- 
ſons of the ſcripture. This is a taſk, that has 
been, undertaken by. men who were extremely 


learned and able; ſuch as Biſhop Huet, Father 
Tournemine, Samuel Bochart, Nicholas Butler, 
Heinſius, Voſſiùs, and others. But their labours 
turned out to be all cultivating with great induf.. 
try a foil, that was capable of producing nothing 
but flowers; I mean, that all the toils of theſe 


great men, ſerved only to ſhew their ingenuity 


and erudition, but not to diſcover the truth. 


VI. 1 well know this ndment of mine ſtands 


1 in need of much ſupport, on account of the great 


numbers of literary men who are votaries to 


the opinion, that in the fables of the Gen. 
tiles, are involved or diſguiſed the truths of the 
ſeripture; finding then that I can have but little 
hopes of aid from authority, I muſt appeal to 
reaſon; but I confider myſelf to have ſo good a 

; plea at this tribunal, that I have great expecta- 

- © tions judgment will be pronounced in my favour 
by all ſuch of my readers, as are diveſted of 
© Prejudice or preoccupation. 
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Ft. The firſt thing that ſcems to 8 1 
| t this ſyſtem, is the great oppoſition be- 
tween the authors themſelves who are the adyo- 
| cates | for it, with regard to their application of 
the caſes inſtanced by them; for in the ſame. 
fable, in which one fancies he res traces of one 
part of ſacred hiſtory, another 1 imagines he per- 
ceives thoſe of a very different one. For exam- 
ple, Monſieur Huet conceives, that in the fabu- 
lous ſtory of Hercules, is involved or diſguiſed 
the hiſtory of Joſhua 5 and Nicholas Butler finds 
in the ſame fable, the adventures of Adam. Monſ. 
NAuet fancies, that Moſes is deſcribed in the fable 
of Perſeus; and Mr. Butler, in the ſame fable, 
diſcovers the hiſtory of Jonas. Is it not clearer 
than the ſun at noon-day, that the adventures of 
Joſhua and Adam, as likewiſe thoſe of Moſes and 
Jonas, which are ſo different in themſelves, can 
only by the force of violent and ſtrained allu- 
ſions, be made in one fable, t to be deſcriptive of 
Joſhua and Adam, and i in det, of Ws and 
en 


U 


VIII. But the diſagreement i in what Lam now 
about to mention, is much more enormous ſtill, 


Es Monſ. 


A 


j 3 
* 
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Monſ. Huet, who, in the errors of paganiſm, , Fati- 
cies he diſcovers multiplied deſcriptions of Moſes, 
imagines, he ſees this hero painted to. the life 
in the fable of Prometheus; and in the ſame fa- 
dle, Father Tournemine Sails depicted the crime 
and puniſhment of Lucifer. Such a ftriking Conz 
tradition, makes it manifeſt, that authors Who em- 
ploy themſelves in ſuch undertakings, ate not 
guided by any firm or permanent lights which 


are thrown on the objects of their ſpetulations, 
but by ſome falfe rays, which : are * furniſhed by 


theif own imaginations.” 5 


2 
— 


2 * ; 
SECT. n . z l 


1 


IX. Bur " matter will Gel better of enplatted, 


by reducing the applications which the before- 


cited authors have made of the biftory of Pro- 
metheus, to a comparative examination. And to 


judes to the crime and puiniſhment'sf Laedel ; 
becauſe in the firſt place, according to the rela- 
tion of Duris of Samos, Prometheus was thrown 
down from heaven by Jupiter, for having pre- 


tended to be betrothed to Minerva. I don't know 
whether Duris of Samos, whoſe works are not at 


Preſent i in being, faid of fuch thing ; but if he 
| did 
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wid ſay it, it was as N atal Comite obſerves, a fa- 
ple of his own inventing, and one that was not 
generally current among the Gentiles; as may be 
evinced, by examining the works of other pro- 
fane authors; all of whom, almoſt univerſally 
agree, that Prometheus, having by the aſſiſtance 
ok Minerva formed a man of clay, he by the fa- 
'your of the ſame goddeſs, was enabled to aſcend 
up to heaven, from whence he brought a portion 
of fire, with which he inſtill'd life into the ſtatue 
he had formed; and that the puniſhment Jupiter 
inflicted on bim for this ſacrilegious theft, was 
chaining him to a rock of Mount Caucaſus, and 
placing a vulture at his breaſt, which ſhould con- 
tigually gnaw his entrails. It is clear, this fable 
is not capable of any application whatever to the 
hiſtory of Luzbel; and much leſs can it be made 


to apply to it, if we add the remainder of the 
ſtory, Which is, that Hercules reſcued him from 
the puniſhment, by firſt killing the vulture with 
arrows, and afterwards unchaining Prometheus ; - 


but the puniſhment of Luzbel is eternal, and not ; 
. 5 


» 


X. The freond a nenen of Father Tour- - 
-nemine conſiſts, in that, according to other 
authors, the crime of Prometheus was envying 
his brother Epimetheus; which may very well be 
made 


made to apply to Luzbel, by ſuppoſing that i in 


for Luzbel, when he was thrown down from 
ven on account of the envy he bore to the hap- 
pineſs of man, excited or provoked his fall. But 
neither does Father Tournemine point out the 


theus, nor have I been able to diſcover one who 
has ſaid any ſuch hing; bur it rather appears to 
me, that Epimetheus had much to envy in Pro- 
metheus, although this laſt had little to envy in 
him, becauſe Prometheus is deſcribed as exceed- 
ingly penetrating and ſenſible, and Epimetheus 
as rude and ſtupid. Neither could any motive of 


and him, becauſe ſhe was ſent by Jupiter with the 
fatal box, in which was ſhut up or contained all 
ſorts of calamities, and which ſhe was to endeavour 
to prevail on Prometheus to open; this Jupiter, 


| ſhould do; but Prometheus, like a . wife man, 


filled himſelf with misfortunes. This tranſaction 
afforded rather motives of pity than envy ; neither 


. 3 
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Epimetheus is repreſented the perſon of Adam; 
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authors who attribute this ſin of envy to Prome- 


envy ariſe from the marriage, which, according to 
ſome mythologiſts, took place between Pandora 


in order to be revenged on him, was deſirous he 
withſtood the intreaty; Epimetheus, on the 


contrary, was weak enough to entertain Pandora, 
and open the box, - in conſequence of which he 


e en WASI. 173 
could Prometheus envy his brother the poſe 5 
of Pandora, whom he had N N 


"Xl, Father Tournemine, in his third 1 8 
tion, ſays; that, according to other authors, Pro- 
metheus ſinned, by ſuggeſting to Epimetheus 
through Pandora, that he ſhould open the box, 
which quadrates very opportunely with Luzbel's 

tempting of Adam through Eve. I have never 9 
as yet met with any author who has mentioned ' ' |} 
ſuch a ſuggeſtion ; but on the contrary, have ſeen 
ſome, who ſay, that Prometheus warned Epi- 
metheus againſt receiving any preſent which | 

ſhould be ſent him from Jupiter. 


XI. In his fourth application he obſerves, that 1 

7 according to the moſt general received opinion, 
the crime of Prometheus, was bringing the fire 4 
from heayen to earth, with which he inſtilled | _— 
into man the paſſions chat ſtimulated him to vice; 1 
and this correſponds with what Luzbel did, by „ 
inflaming with his perſuaſions, the keen appetite 
of Adam. It is certain, that the moſt common and 
generally received opinion is, that the crime of 
Prometheus conſiſted in his ſtealing the celeſtial 
fire; as it is alſo, that the uſe he purpoſed to | 
make of this fire, was to animate with it the ſta- 4 
tue of clay, and not to inſtil into the ſtatue the 
paſſions of man after it was animated. 
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XII. In bis fifth and laſt application, he tells 


us, the Poet Nicander ſays, that Jupiter having 
granted to man the bleſfing of eternal youth, 


he by the advice of Prometheus, ſold it to the 


ſerpent ;. in which is inſinuated, that Luzbel, by 
his temptation, was the cauſe of the death of 


Adam and all his deſcendents; 1 don't know 
what Nicander, whoſe works J am not acquainted 
with but by quotation, ſays upon the ſubject; 


but 1 know, that in a matter of this ſort, the fic- 


tion of a particFular poet ſhotild not, nor ought ir 


to be urged, in oppoſition to the common and 
general received opinion of the mythologiſts, who 


attribute all the misfortunes of man, to the fatal 
box in which they were contained, and among 


which, were thoſe of diſeaſes. To this we may 


add, that Monf. Huer, who quotes the ſame Ni- 


cander, tells the ſtory very differently. He fays, 


that man Having received from the hands of Ju- 


piter the gift of perpetual youth, laid it on the 
foins of an aſs, which aſs came thirſty to a foun- 


tain that was guarded bya ſerpent, who prevented 


him from driaking; ; but he agreed to give the 


ferpent what he cartied on his back, provided he 


would permit him to quench his thirſt ; ; the bar- 


gain being made, the aſs obtained the water, and 
farrendercu to the ſerpent perpetual youth. Ac- 


cording to this relation, there is mo ſale on the 


33530 | patt 
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part vol Fo man, nor does there appear any per- 


ſuaſion on the pare of Prometheus; but * le 
diu is laid upon the aſs. 


SECT. v. e, 
Aw. we will now aid to the applications 
ok the illuſtrious Huet, which are made in two 
ways, ſome directly, orhers indircQly. I call thoſe - 
to be made directiy, in which he propoſes ſome 
immediate likeneſs between Moſes and Prome- —_ 
thevs ; and I look upon thoſe as indirect, in which 1 
ke ſeeks for the likeneſs, by introducing ſome Wt 
third agent or property. For example, Monks. 
Huet pretends, and by the aſſiſtance of certain 
analogies, endeavours to prove, that Prometheus 
and Mercury are one and the ſame perſon ; and 
afterwards ſtrives to demonſtrate by other analo- 
gies, that Mercury and Moſes are the ſame. This 
kind of proof is very frequently introdueed by 
Monſ. Huet, who, by purſuing the ſyſtem of con- 
founding all, or very nearly all the heathen dei- 
ties in one, whatever ſimilitude he finds to Moſes 
in any one of them, he applies to identify the 
perſons of every one of the others. But as in 
our progreſs, we mean expreſsly to diſpute and 
acralgn 1 . we ſhall confine ourſelves for 
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the preſent; to the direct applications which are 


made by this author of the 2853 0 of 198 
 _  'theus to that of Moſes, 1 


* 


XV. In his firſt 1 1 Wies by ſay- 
ing, that Herodotus calls Prometheus the huſband 
of Aſia, and that others call him the ſon. Moſes 
was of Aſiatic extraction, and all the Ifraelitiſh 
people when they returned from Egypt, came 
back with him into Aſia. (Demonſtr. Evang. 
prop. 4. cap. 8. numb. 7.) I have uſed the very 
words of the author in this quotation, that no one 


| ſhould think, I was guilty of the leaſt impoſition, 


in ſtating this ſtrained and violent. application, 
Iris really aſtoniſhing, to ſee a man celebrated in 
the Republic of Letters, apply ſo trifling an allu- 
ſion to fo ſerious a buſineſs. Who does nor per- 
ceive, that according to this mode of reaſoning, 
Prometheus may be made to reſemble every man 
who was born in Aſia? and with more propriety 
than he could be likened. to Moſes ? for he was 
not born in Aſia, but in Africa, and was only of 
Aſiatic deſcent. Beſides this, what Herodotus ſays 
of Prometheus, his being the huſband of Aſia, 


and others that he was the ſon, ſhould not be 
underſtood to allude ta that vaſt extent of coun- 


try, which is reputed one of the four quarters of 
Tong world, 1 to the pymaph Ala, who the poets 
5 bees | 


N 4 


fend, to have been % daughter of Thetis and 
the Ocean, and from whom, 1 it is ſaid, that prodi- 
gious tract of land derived! its name. 


XVI. This ſecond application beglte thus: la. 


the opinion of ſome authors, Prometheus was the 
brother of Deucalion, of whom Apollonius ſpeak- 
ing, ſays, that he was the firſt who' erected tem- 
ples to the gods. This he thinks applies to 


Aaron, the brother of Moſes, who was the firſt 
high prieſt of the Iſraelites. But this application 
is more extraordinary than the other; becauſe, in 


order to adopt it, the illuſtrious Huet falls into 


two groſs contradictions. The firſt is, that a lit- 


tle lower down, for the ſake of another applica- 


tion, he ſuppoſes Deucalion not to be the brother, 
but the ſon of Prometheus; ;, and this coincides 


with the general opinien ; at leaſt IJ have never 


ſeen any other adopted by any author whatever. 


The ſecond contradiftion is, that in the renth 
chapter he affirms, and endeavours to prove, that 


Deucalion and Aaron mean the ſame perſon. - 
But how can Deucalion and Aaron be ſuppoſed 
to mean the ſame perſon, when the character and 


deſcription of Aaron, differ ſo widely from that 


of Noah? Who could imagine, that ſo learned a 


man could fall into ſuch an abſurdity ? and it 


would be idle to inſiſt, that the building of tem- 
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178 THE DIVORCE or HISTORY 
ples was peculiarly annexed to the office of high 
prieſts, as many more temples have been built by 
legitimate Princes, than by bigh prieſts. _ 


XVII. I his third application, he. obſerves, 
that Diodorus ſays, Prometheus reigned i in a part 
of Egypt. Moſes was the leader or prince of the 
Hebrews, who inhabited a portion of Egypt, that 
is, the land of Geſſen. Beſides this, Thermutis, 
| the daughter of Pharaoh, who adopted him for 
ber ſon, deſtined him to reign over her paternal 
Inheritance. This application, in the firſt place, 
proceeds upon a falſe ſuppoſition, becauſe Moſes, 
was neither king or prince of the Iſraelites during 
their abode in Egypt, nor can it be faid with any 
- propriety, that he ruled over any part of Egypt; 
as the contrary clearly appears from ſcripture. 
Ihe ſecond application is a {trained one, becauſe 
being deſtined to a kingdom, and enjoying it, are 
things as different, as poſſeſſion and expectation. 
And beſides all this, the ſcripture does not ſay 
one word of the deſtination of Moſes to the 
crown of Egypt. It is Joſephus only who relates 
it, and who, with reſpect to a matter of ſuch re. 
mote antiquity, it is not credible ſhould have been 
able to obtain any authentic inſtrument wherewith 
to re his Theron. 2 


0 
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Xvfl. In Fo fourth a Pane be 15 that 
Prometheus found himſelf in great diſtreſs, on 


iceount of an exorbitant inundation of the Nile, 


which overflowed all the lands of his dominions; ; 
and that Hercules freed him' from the difficulty, 
In this event, Monſieur Huet figures to himſelf the 


raſlge of the Iſraclites through, and the drown- | 


ing of the Egyprians | in the Red Sea; but to make 
the alluſion probable, he ſuppoſes Joſhua, the 


+ = TT” 


military leader of the Iſraelites, and the conſtant 


companion of Moſes and Hercules, to be one and 
the ſame perſon. The whole of this application 
goes lame. The making the Nile the Red Sea 
is a voluntary transformation; and this laſt muſt 
be ſuppoſed to have broke through a large tract 
of country, and to have inundated the land of 


Egypt; which i is a circumſtance that never hap- : 


pened. The ruin that was brought upon the 
Egyptians by the Red Sea, was ſo far from giv- 
ing Moſes anxiety, that it put him in fafety: 


How then could the diſtreſſes of Prometheus, be 
made to 171 to Moſes? Joſhua in no ſhape aſ- 


filted Moſes in the paſſage of the Red Sea? 
What relation then can the aſſiſtance which Her- 
culesafforded to Prometheus bear to J oſhua ? 2 


; "xx; In the fifth application, he remarks, that 
WM ſtatues of Prometheus are caryed holding a 


N 2 ſceptre 
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ſceptre in the right hand, and that this alludes to 
the miraculous rod or Wy of Moſes. 'This 
puerile mode of ſtraining for alluſions, is terrible, 
and eſpecially, when men deſcend to deduce them 
from ſuch rrifling and impertinent circumſtances. 
At this rate, all the ſtatues of princes with a ſcep- 
tre in the right hand, are emblems of Moſes; and 
by the ſame mode of reaſoning, may be called ſo 
many ſtatues of him. If Monſieur Huet was of 
opinion, that Prometheus was a king, why ſhould 
he ſeek for any other ſymbol or figure of it, than 
his being carved with a ſceptre in his hand, which 
is the proper and natural one; and is intended 
as an emblem of regal anthorlty 5 Finally, the re- 
ſemblance betwen a ſceptre and a wand is ſo. 
| trifling, that we need not take the trouble 
of dwelling upon, or attending to other par- 
ticulars, this alone being ſufficient | to reprobate 
; the application. 


Xx. fn his Fath application, he e notice 


chat Julius Africanus ſays, that the fable of Pro- 


metheus having formed a man, took its riſe from 


his having by wiſe instructions, made thoſe men 
penetrating and poliſhed, who were before ruſtic 
and ſtupid: By giving this turn to, and viewing 
things in this light, we may, with more propri- 
. compare or r indentify Moſes with Romulus, 
Numa 
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Numa ela Minos, Draco, Solon, Lycur- 


gus, and the whole Areopagus. 1 0 ae 


XXI. In 1 N plication, be calls, us, 


that Prometheus held converſations with Jupiter; 


and that Moſes held them with God. I have 
read in the ſcripture, of the converſation of Moſes 
with God; but I never in any author, read ofthoſe 
of Prometheus with Jupiter. But granting there 
were ſuch, Jupiter is ſaid ro have converſed with 
many other mortals ; and, according to this mode 


of reaſoning, it ſhould follow, that all thoſe were 


ſo many Moſeſes. Truly, with reſpe& to the 


frequency of converſations with Jupiter, I would 
bet Ganymede againſt Prometheus, and indeed 


| againſt all others whatever. EN 


XXII. Jn his ohh 5 he tells us, 
that i in a tragedy of £iſchylus, Prometheus i is in- 
troduced ſaying, that he was the i inventor. of di- 


vining by the inſpection of the entrails of victims. 


Moſes regulated all the forms of worſhip, and 
the rights of ſacrifices practiſed by the Iſrael- 
ites. What analogy is there between theſe two 
thingy ; Between offering victims to falſe deities, 
\in order to divine by their entrails, and ſacrificing 
to the true God, there is as great a difference, as 
there is between due worſhip and ſuperſtition. 
Beſides, what ſtreſs ſhould be laid upon what a 
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poet, and 2 Greek one too, ſays in a theatrical 


; incidents, whether the ſubject of the piece is 


text of a tragedy, therefore, ſhould neyer be 
quoted as authority, when the matter fn > cone] 
is an 8 into truth. 


that Prometheus is ſpoken of in a dialogue of 
Lucian, as one who knew future events. Moſes 
was a prophet. The dialogues of Lucian may, 


one is ignorant that Lucian in his dialogues, gives 
Full ſcope and play to his i imagination; and in- 
troduces into them, all the 1 fictions that 


of them had; although there is no more reaſon 


rc account, than there is for comparing him with all 
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piece? Don't we know that fiftions are effen- 
tially material to poems; and eſpecially to thoſe 
of this kind, as are Hkewile particular feigned 


taken from true events or common fables > The 


XXII. In ih olnth application he obſerves, 


without doubt, be as properly quoted in a matter 
of this ſort, as the tragedy of Æſchylus. No 


occur to him; and eſpeciall y thoſe, which are 
conducive to turning into ridicule the deities of 
Paganiſm. But I will admit, that the antients 
bele Prometheus as a ſoothſayer: this being 
however a quality they acknowledged in an infi- 
nite number of others, either all thoſe had a right 
to be called the repreſentatives of Moſes, or none 


for identifying Prometheus with Moſes on this 


= +, We 


not FABL es 77 183 
the other prophets chat are mentioned in holy 
write ; | ; 2, | 7 a 


XXIV. In "the tenth application, V 95 the 


fre which Prometheus brought from Heaven, 
may allude to the lightning mixed with hail, 


which Moſes cauſed to deſcend from Heaven to 


terrify the Egyptians, to the fire with which he 


conſumed two hundred and fifty ſeditious of 
thoſe who rebelled at Core, to the fire of the buſh, 
to the celeſtial ſplendid rays on Mount Sinai, 


when Moſes ſpoke with God, to the refulgent 


glare of the face of Moſes when he came down 


from the mount, or the perpetual fire which 


God ordained ſhould ever burn on the altar. Al- 


luſions between hiſtory and fable are very eaſy 


to be met with, if finding the word fire in each 


of them, is ſufficient to eſtabliſh the ſimilitude, 
without having regard to union or conformity 
with reſpect to any other circumſtance whatever. 


At this rate, all that we find written of water in 


fabulous hiſtories, may be made applicable to all 


5 that is ſaid of water in che {cripture. 


XXV. * he eleventh «pplicadion; he obſerves, 
that Jupiter ſent Pandora to Prometheus, to de- 
ceive him; but he, knowing the deſign, would not 
receive her. In the character of Pandora is re- 
preſented that of Eve, whoſe hiſtory was written 
9 + - by 
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by Moſes, although he abominated her erime. 
Let the reader now reflect, what relation the 


| writer of an event bears to an actor in it. 


XVI. He "OE in hs twelfth application, 
8 Jupiter, becauſe the men-had revealed to him 
the theft of Prometheus, granted them the hoan 
of perpetual youth; and obſeryes, that this al- 
judes to the privilege which God conceded to the 


- Ifraclites, that their cloaths ſhould not wear out 
in the deſert. Such conceits ought more pro- 


perly to be termed illuſions than alluſions; and 
as the extravagance of them is ſelf· evident, I ſhall 


not waſte time in exploding them. 


In the thirteenth application, he ſays, that Ju- 


piter chained Prometheus to a rock, in a cave of 
Mount Caucaſus, and appointed a vulture to 


gna his entrails. God placed Moſes in a ca- 


vern of Mount Sinai, in order to manifeſt his 
glory to him there. This confounding of Mount 
Caucaſus with Mount Sinai, and a delinquent ab- 


| horred by Jupiter, with a juſt man beloved by 


God, is a ſtrange mode of making applications; ˖ 
as is, to compleat the whole, comparing the moſt 
cruel torment of a continual gnawing of the en- 
rails, to the greateſt bleſſing that ever was en- 


XXVII. 


n 
13 5 


XXVII. In the laſt application, he ſays, Hereu- 
les relieved Prometheus from that puniſhment. 
This circumſtance, Monſieur Huet is defirous of 


making allude to Joſhua, whom he ſuppoſes to 
have been meant by Hercules; and alſo to the 
battle Joſhua fought with the Amalakites, i in the ,. .. 
midſt of which, Moſes was on the top of an adja- 


cent hill, with his hands lifted up to Heaven, and 
 jmploring ſucceſs to the Iſraelites till ſuch time as 
they obtained the victory; and he likens the deli- 
very of Moſes, whom he ſuppoſes to have been in 
| a fort of impriſonment on the mount, to that of 
Prometheus. This is all acompound of incoherences 
and contradiction; for, in order to accommodate the 


application to the circumſtances, he compares the 


confinement of Prometheus in the cavern of Mount 


Caucaſus, to the ſituation of Moſes in the cave of 


Mount Sinai, and to his ſituation on the Hill of 
Amalec. The fable of Prometheus, ſuppoſes 
no battle of Hercules with any nation whatever. 
Finally, and not to dwell upon many other objec- 
tions, this application of the fable, is contradic- 
tory to the whole tenor of hiſtory; as, according 
to the fable, Moſes the benefactor of Joſhua, 
ſhould be eonſidered as the perſon on whom the 
benefit was conferred, When Moſes lifted his 
hands to Heaven, then Joſhua conquered; ſo 


| that the ſucceſs of Joſhua ee e on the action 
of 
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be able to make any ſort of fable the ſymbol of 
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of Moſes. How then can you reconcile this 
with the fable, where Hercules, who is the re. 


preſentative of Joſhua, confers all the favour, 


and Prometheus, who is ſuppoſed to mean Mo. 
ſes, does no act whatever, but is a mere paſſive 


agent who receives favours. 


. * c T. VI. 


XXIX. 1 biene, that with theſe Sample, 1 
have evinced to the reader, that the attempting to 


_ difcoyer the truths of the ſcripture in the errors 


of gentiliſm, is a chimerical undertaking. The 
two before · quoted authors, abounded as much as 


any others whatever in learning and 1 Ingenuity, 


Notwithſtanding this, they, by applying theſe 
talents with the greateſt exertion Poſlible to this 
undertaking, could attain nothing by their la 


- bours, but ſome applications that were ſo forced 


and violent, that they ſeemed as if they were drag- 


ged in by the hair of the head; which, together 


with their being partly founded on” uncertain 
ſappoſitions, proclaims the ill ſucceſs of the en- 


. deavours of thoſe authors. I am perſuaded, that 


by permitting premiſes to be drawn from ſuch 


flimſy allufions as thoſe I have enumerated, there 


is no man of middling capacity, who would not 


any 


„ nen PABLE e, 
any fort of hiſtory, and every ſort of profane 
tale, to reſemble canonical relation, as this is what 
we ſee practiſed every day from the pulpits. 
Every preacher of but ordinary ingenuity, and 
moderate erudition, likens the ſaint of whom he 
is pteaching, to ſome one or other of the ſcrip - 
ture heroes; availing himſelf of verſions, gloſſes, 
and comments, to multiply the alluſions, in the 
fame manner, that Monſieur Huet avails himſelf 
of the various expreſſions of particular authors. 
By uſing ſuch ſort of means, it is eaſy to find 
out, or pretend to find our, the veſtiges of ſacred 
hiſtory in the fables of paganiſm, and indeed it is 
every day's practice. He muſt be but a heavy 
W preacher, who, if he is deſirous of doing it, can't 
among the feſtivals of the Gentiles, find out 
ſome one or other, from the circumſtances of which, 
may not be drawn various particulars, applicable to 
the ſolemnity which is the ſubject of his diſcourſes; 
and, wirhout doubt, a man of ingenuity, may be 
happy enough to hit upon ſome, that are more 
opportune, than thoſe we have ſeen made uſe of 
dy the illuſtrious Huet; but we ſhould not from Ws. 
hence conclude, nor do the preachers themſelves _ ll; Wo 
draw any ſuch inference, that God, at the time | 
he permitted theſe things to be done, and wass 
offended with thoſe ſuperſtitions practices, in- _ 
tended by ſome occult Providence, that they 1 
ſhould be types of Chriſtian ſolemnities. 5 
F 55 F 
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SECT. vi. 


XXX. The Hlafirious . is not more happy 
in the other parts of his undertaking, than in thoſe 
we have given the examples of; but to go thro? 

them all, would be very tedious, as the ſcope of 


his plan, comprehends nearly the whole group of 


the fabulous gods and heroes, who he pretends, 
were all deſcriptive of, and meant one and the 
ſame perſon, which was Moſes. I have ſaid gods 


and heroes, becauſe he reſerved the goddeſſes 


and the heroines, to be the repreſentatives of 
Mofes's wife Zephora, and his fiſter Maria. A 
magnificient ſyſtem this truly, if it can be ſup- 
ported; but its own magnitude expoſes its weak- 
neſs, and it fares with it as it does with great 
buildings, which the bigger they are, if they 
are built upon flender foundations, the Joaner 
: _ fall to the ground. 


XXXI. It not being practicable hoy to com- 
bat the aſſertions of Monſieur Huet one by one, 
and in detail, | ſhall attack the main body and 
ſubſtance of his ſyſtem, which I flatter myſelf 1 
| ſhall do with ſuch ſolid arguments, as will go near 
io diveſt it of every appearance of probability. 
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„„ 


III. To this end; 1 hall 5 WE ſup⸗ 
poſing, that idolatry commenced long before Mo- 


ſes was born, and that it was pretty generally ex- 


tended in the world, before he could poſſibly 
have been the obje@of it 3 this is evident from 


many parts of holy writ. In the book of Joſhua, 
chapter the 24th, it is expreſsly affirmed, that 
rerah the father, and Nachor the brother of 

Abraham, were idolaters; and theſe were ante- 


cedent to Moſes more than four generations. 


The idols of Laban alſo, which the ſcripture 
takes notice of in the 3 iſt chapter of Geneſis, 
were greatly pr tor to Moſes; and the idol Mo- 
loch, was worſhiped by ſome nations a long 


time before the days of Moſes, as we learn from 


the 18th chapter of Leviticus, 


A, 


XXXIII. n likewiſe, while Moſes was 


living, was very frequent and common. It is 
evident that it prevailed in Egypt at that period; 


becauſe Moſes, when he was ſpeaking to Pha- 


raoh, called the true God the God of the He- 


brews; from whence it may be inferred, that 
Pharach and the Egyptians did not know him for 
ſuch. He likewiſe told him, that there was no 
God like his God: It is probable that the golden 


| calf which the Ifraelites worſhiped in the deſert, 
was an imitation of the ox, „Which, under the 
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name of Apis, was worſhiped by the Egyptians, 
and from thence, they _ NODE derived de 
* | 


XXXIV. That idolatry at that t time. e had ao 


extended itſelf into many other nations, is an 
_ eſtabliſhed fact. Moloch was worſhiped by the 
| Ammonites, The Moabites were idolaters ; and 


the women of that region perverted the Iſraelites, 
and drew them to the worſhip of their falſe gods; 
as appears by the 25th chapter of Numbers; and 


the 7th chapter of Duteronomy, makes mention 
of ſeyen other Idolatrous nations. 


XXXV. This is what clearly appears * 
ſeripture; and there are well-founded probabi- 


liries, that not only 1 in the nations beforemen- 
tioned, but even in all others, (although the 
ſcripture, on account of their hiſtory not being 
| connected with that of the Iſraelites, does not 


mention them) idolatry in the days of Moſes, was 


radically eſtabliſhed: firſt, becauſe the expreſ- 
ſions the God of the Hebrews, and the God of 


Iſrael, which fo frequently occur in the ſcripture, 


5 indicate, that the Iſraelites were the only people, 


who knew and worſhiped the true God: {e- 
condly, becauſe it does not ſeem likely, that if 
in thoſe days there had been any other people 
who were faithful to their maker, that the Di- 


6 / : 125 — n vIme ö 


. n 1 


| PROM FABLE. = 8 


means, to have had their memories handed down 


to us, either by the pen of Moſes, or that of ſome 


other canonical writer; and alſo, ſome account. 
of ſuch men who had flouriſhed among them, as 
were eminent for their virtne: thirdly, becauſe, 
if in the nations who bordered on the Iſraelites, 
who ſaw their worſhip, and were witneſſes of the 
wonders God wrought in their favour, the light 
of the true religion did not ſhine forth, how is it 
credible that it ſhould have prevailed i in the diſ- 
tant ones ? 


XXXVI. 1 5 that idolatry in the 


days of Moſes, prevailed i in all, or the greateſt 


part of the nations in the world, this ſuppoſi- 


tion gives great force to my argument againſt 


the ſyſtem of the illuſtrious Huet ; for it is to- 


tally incredible, that all the idolatrous nations, as 


if they did it by common conſent, ſhould at once 


forſake their antient errors, for the purpoſe of 


forming another new ſyſtem of falſe religion, the 


object of which, was the adoration of Moles : the 


concluſion then, that all the idols of the Gen- 
tiles were deſigned to repreſent Moſes, is a falſe 


one. I ſhall adduce in ſupport of this aſſertion, 


the following arguments : this change of wor- 


ſhip, if it had ever taken place, would without 


doubt, have begun with the nations next adjoin- 


yine Providence would not have contrived ſome 


ing 
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ing to the Iſraelites, becauſe theſe were the firſtwhg 
muſt have known of, or experienced the wonders 
that were wrought by Moſes, and from theſe nations, 
together with the information of the wonders, the 
new idolatry muſt have paſſed to the diſtant ones; 
but I ſay it is incredible, that this change ſhould 
ever have taken place in the neighbouring na- 
tions ; becauſe theſe, together with their know- 
ing of the wonders that were wrought by Mo- 
iS; muſt have alſo been acquainted with the 
principles of the religion of the Hebrews; and 
- muſt have known likewiſe; that the Hebrews did 
not worſhip Moſes as a deity ;. but that both 
Moſes, and they worſhiped an invifible God, in 
whoſe name, and by whoſe ſupreme power, the 
| prodigies were performed; and that, in the exe- 
cution of them, Moſes acted as a mere inſtru- 
ment: it follows then, that in caſe theſe wonders 
had made ſuch an impreſſion on their minds as 
to induce them to change their religion, they 
would unqueſtionably have embraced that pro- 
feſſed by Moſes and the Hebrews; and not 
have adopted for a deity, a man who they knew 
was a mere inſtrument in the hands of the true 


XXXVII We will illuſtrate the force of this 
argument in the inſtance of the Egyptians. They 


ſaw che wondrous things that were executed by 
„„ Moſes; 


) 
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Moſes; did this incline them to acknowledge 
him for a deity, and to worſhip him as ſuch 3 
Clearly no, for they were told by Moſes himſelf 
and the reſt of the Hebrews, that theſe wonders 


and by the order of one great God, whom Moſes 
and all his followers worſhiped, and whom they 


| God of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, who were 

the predeceſſors of ' Moſes : in caſe then, that, 
excited by theſe portentous things, they ſhould 
have been diſpoſed to change their religion, they 
would certainly have embraced that of the He. 
brews, and have worſhiped the true God; and 
not Moſes, who was his miniſter and inſtr ument, 


recognize as a deity. 


XXVII. Admitting then that it is not pro- 
bable the nations adjoining to the Hebrews, ſhould 
adopt Mofes for the object of their worſhip, it 
8 by no means likely the diſtant ones ſhould do 
it, becauſe the information leading to produce 
ſuch an event, muſt have been communicated from 
che firſt to the laſt ; and of courſe, if in conſe- 
quence of the accounts they received of the won- 
ders that were performed by Moſes, and the 
means by which he wrought them, they ihould 
Oo Sh 


were wrought under the cohduct and authority, | 


called the God of all Mankind ; and at times, the 


and whom they ſaw, that even thoſe who conſi- 
dered him as their leader and protedor, did not 
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them to take, 


in not one of all the idolatrous nations of the 
a perſon who was worſhiped as a deity; it is not 


ſuch. This opinion can t be controverted, becauſe 
there is no mention of the religion of any peo- 


the nations at any period of time, had concurred 


to Moſes, as Monſ. Huet pretends, his name ſhould 
be quite done away, without a fingle exception 


« 


have been induced to change their religion, it 
would not have been to worſhip Moſes, but the 
God of Moſes, for that is the reſolution the in. 
telligencethey had received, 3 would have induced 


XXXIX. T0 this argument, which in ay 
judgment is invincible, I ſhall add another, which 
ſeems to me to have equal weight, which is, that 


World, has the name of Moſes been reſerved, as 


likely then, that any of them ever venerated him az 


ple whatever, either to be found in books or 
carved on marble, in which the name of Moſes, 
with the ſignification of a deity, is to be traced 
or met with. The concluſion to be deduced 
from hence with moral certainty, 1s, that if all 


in worſhiping Moſes, it is next to an impoflibility; 
that ſome one or other of them ſhould not have 
preſerved the remembrance of his name. How is 
it credible, that among all the nations of the world, 
who conſiſted of ſuch vaſt numbers of people, 
and who were all unanimous in paying adoration 


of its being preſerved 1 in any of chem ? Mankind 
in 


8 FROM FABLE, | 195 
in general, have been obſerved to be very ſteady 
in preſerying the names of their deities; nor can 
it be otherwiſe, becauſe they are ee freſh in 
che memories, and at the tongue's end of all the 
individuals of every nation. Thus we ſee, that 
from the days of Heũbd and Homer, till the ex- 
tinction of paganiſm, a ſpace of time, which, ac- 
cording to the antiquity that is given to Homer 
by the Arundel marbles, amounted to twelve 
Y centuries, the ſame identical names of their falſe 


W i; then abſolutely exceeding the bounds of all 


part of them, the name of Moſes ſhould not have 
divinity they all adored. 


XL. We may ode: then that the yen 
of the illuſtrious Huet is totally improbable; and 


gentiliſm and ſcripture truths, exiſted no where 
| but? in his own anon. - 


XII. The laſt argument we have urged againſt 
Monſieur Huet, militates with equal force againſt 
all other authors, who have in different ways 


engaged! in the ſame undertaking, as againſt him; 
92 it 


Leities continued to be preſerved among the 
W Greeks, ſuch as Jupiter, Juno, Diana, &c. It 


probability, to ſuppoſe, that in ſome one or more 
of the idolatrous nations, or even in the greateſt 


been preſerved, provided he had ever been the 


that the connexion and reſemblance which he 
fancied to have diſcerned between the errors of 
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it being certain, that in none of the fables of Pa: 
ganiſm, can there be found any of the ſpear 
proper names; and although ſome have pre- 
tended to meet here and there one, beſides the 
viſible diſtinRion there is between the words, we 
may with very little reflection, perceive the ſigni: 
fication of them is quite different: for example, 
the word Evoe, repeated in the Feſtivals of. Bac- 
chus, is pretended by Mr. Butler; to have been 
uſed in remembrance of our firſt mother Eve: 
but the commentators upon Plautus, Virgil, and 
Ovid, conſider this word when it occurs in the 
works of thoſe poets, as an interjection, which is 
_ expreſſive of nothing more, than the affection or 
eſteem of him who pronounces it. The Latin 
and Greek dictionaries agree in this definition, 
and give it the following Ggnification : Bene 
fit illi. 


XLII. I confeſs, that in here and there a fable, 

we may meet wirh an opportune application or 
* alluſion to hiſtorica) truth; but this in no wiſe 
proves, that the hiſtory gave riſe to the fable. 
Accident of itſelf, is capable of producing theſe 
coinciding circumſtances. Becauſe ſomerhing 


- 


happens to a man to-day, which he dreamed of 


the night before, no prudent perſon would infer 


from thence that there was any connection be- 


tween the dream and the event. Among the 
| variety 
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dreams, it is next to impoſhble, that a part of 
them ſhould not coincide with ſome realities; 
and we may ſay the ſame of voluntary fictions. 
it would be a ſtriking wonder, if among the 


the Gentiles, ſome one or other of them ſhould 
not bear a lively analogy to here and there a re- 
vealed truth, 


XIII. It is true; that although whe CcInci- 
dence may be purely caſual, ir is pofliple, that it 
may alſo be relative, or have ſome connexion. 


ſtances to it, mighr have degenerared by little 
and little from its purity, and might ultimately 
have been involyed or obſcured in ſome of the 
heathen fables. It is probable, that in the firſt 
book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, is contained diſ- 


the firſt chapters of Geneſis reſpecting the crea- 
tion, the criminal outrages committed by thoſe the 
ſeripture calls Giants, the univerſal corruption of 
mankind, and the deluge. But the ſuppoſing 

that here and there a fable may have been Gerl. 


rariety of. images which the fancy ford in 


multitude of extravagances and errors common to 


mean that it is poſfible, here and there a portion 
of ſacred hiſtory, either as the malice or igno- 
rance of men took away from, or added circum- 


guiſed or disfigured, part of what Moſes wrote in 


ved from holy writ, is not the ſame, as deducing | 
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from thence the derivation of. a-general ſyſtem, 
which applies to all the errors of paganiſm ; and 
even with reſpect to thoſe few fables which bear 
a fimilitude to the ſcripture, we ſhould ſuppoſe 
the derivation as probable, and not as certain, 
for the reaſon we haye already hinted, which is, 
that the likeneſs of the. error to truth may have 
been caſual. 


XLIV. By PPS this conduR, and purſuing 
this prudent middle way, we ſhould avoid deriv. 
ing all the fables from ſacred hiſtory, and not in- 
cline to the particular ſyſtem. of Senior Bran- 


chini, a learned modern Italian, who attempted 
deducing them all from profane ſtory. This au- 


thor is of opinion, that all the relations of heroes 


and deities contained in the antient monuments, 


which were calculated ta tranſmit to. poſterity the 
memories of ſuch men, as in the early times had 
particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves, and had be- 
come eminent by various ways; I ſay Senior 


Branchini conjectures, that theſe teſtimonies of 


the actions of thoſe men, having fallen into the 
hands of poets, flatterers, their paſſionate admir- 
ers, or their own immediate deſcendants ; the 


| firſt in conſequence of their profeſſion, . ſe- 
cond excited by their intereſt, the third by their 


epa « and the laſt by their Vanity, ornamented 
: „ them 
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them with many fabulous circumſtances ; ; and 


from this complication of lies and truth, was deri- 
ved all the h of paganiſm. 


XIV. There is no doubt, but it has been 
very common for men to deify one another, from 
all, or each of thoſe four motives. The poets 
did it above two thouſand five hundred years 
ago, and have not yet got the better of the bad 
habit; for there is not a fine woman at this day, 
whom their pens don't elevate to the rank of a 
goddeſs. The flatterers made deities of thoſe, 
who, on account of their vices, were unworthy to 
be called men, as is evident from the apotheoſis 
of the Roman emperors; and the vanity of 


deſcendants, deified their illuſtrious anceſtors, by 


attributing a divine origin to the founders of 
many empires and republics. The Romans, not 
content with feigning.the god Mars to have been 


the father of their firſt prince Romulus, raiſe4_ 


Romulus himſelf to the rank of a divinity, and 
made him their tutelar * 


XLVI, From the paſſion of love, was derived 


the moſt ancient propenſity to deify mortals; for 
the book of Eccleſiaſtes, chap. 14, points this out 


25 the firſt principle or ſource, from whence this 
Ipecies of idolatry ſprang. A father extremely 


aflicted for the loſs of his ſon, ſnatched away in 
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the flower of his youth, to expreſs his great ten · 
derneſs and affeQion for him, cauſes his ſtatue to 


' be carved; and this renderneſs and affection, be- 


ing afterwards extended to theutmoſt limits of hu- 


man feeling, diſturbs his underſtanding, and cau- 


ſes him ſo far to forget himſelf, as to make the 


image the object of his adoration, His authority 


and example, extends the ſuperſtition to his do- 


meltics; from them it is communicated to all the 


inhabitants of a town, and from the inhabitants 
of that town to thoſe of a whole region. There 


was ſcen many ages after this delirium commen- 
ced, an intention of repeating it, from the influ- 


ence of the ſame paſſion, by one of the greateſt 
men of antiquity. Cicero, that very Cicero, who 
at one time was the oracle of the Romans, and af. 
terwards the admiration of ſucceeding ages, fo 
far loſt himſelf upon the death of. his moſt be- 
loved daughter Tullia, as to perſiſt for a long 


while, in a determination of erecting altars to her 


as a deity. He alſo tranſmitted to poſterity in 
his writings, teſtimonies, of his having once enter. 


tained fo extravagant and mad A reſolution. 


XLII. This impious and ridiculous folly way 


3 to the moſt ſhameleſs length by the em- 


peror Adrian; who built temples, raiſed altars, 


conſtituted prieſts, feſtivals, and ſacrifices, a 


whom: : 


| 
* 


uon FABLE, . 
whom 4 Why, to a boy of Bythinia named Anto- 
nio, the accomplice of his abominable turpitudes, 
who as ſome ſay was drowned by accident in the 
Nile, and as others tell the ſtory, he of his own free 
will offered up his life in a magic ſacrifice, which 


vas made to prolong that of the emperor, and | 


which according to the rites and ceremonies ap- 
pertaining to it, required a voluntary victim. 


XI VIII But although It may be true, ae 
the human affections of love, vanity, and intereſt, 
aſſiſted by the fictions of the poets, have been the 


caſe of deifying many men, ſtill the ſyſtem of 


Senior Branchini cannot ſubſiſt in its general 


and extended. ſenſe, for the following reaſons. In 


the firſt place, becauſe of the total excluſion it 


makes of all ſacred hiſtory, which, as we have al- 


ready faid, ſome poets might have adulterated, 
in the ſame manner, and by the ſame means, they 
adulterated profane ones. . Secondly, becauſe 
| ſome of the fictions might have been pure fictions, 


or mere fables, unmi xed or unconnected with any 


hiſtory whatever. Who can prevent a cunning 


artful man, that travels into a remote region, from 


relating prodigies of ſome hero of his own coun- 
try, who never exiſted? and who afterwards could 
be anſwerable, that the people of the country 
Where he had ſpread the lie, ſhould not adopt 


this 
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this imaginary hero as a divinity 2 Thirdly, as a 


great portion of the gentiles worſhiped ſtars or 
planets, which they believed were animated, it is 
probable, that many of their fictions alluded ta 


5 no other object but them. For example, when 


the adoration of the fun became an eſtabliſhed 
worſhip, they might, and it is natural that they 
ſhould feign, that the deity who animated it, had 
done ſuch and ſuch things, which bore no relation 


to any man or circumſtance Whatever, but ny to 


the imaginary ſpirit. 


XLIX. Laſtly, the greateſt part of the fables 
of the Gentiles, may have had no other origin, 


than ſome myſtical, moral, political, or Shiloſo- 


Phical figure or repteſctraticn, which their au- 


thors calculated them to illuſtrate or inculcate. 


I mean that thoſe who contrived and fabricated 
them, had no other intention, than to repreſent. 


obſcurely, and under the veil of fables, ſome the- 
| ological myſteries, or ſome philoſophical, politi- 


cal, or moral maxims; but that afterwards, the 


ignorance of the vulgar, by miſtaking their in- 


tent and meaning, and by conſtruing and under- 


' ſtanding them in a literal ſenſe, came to form 


out of. them, a ridiculous theology and reli- 


gion, which never entered the heads of thoſe 
who were the original authors of them. It 


is well known, the Egyptians under hierogly- 
phicks, 
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phicks, concealed not only their religion, but 
even their hiſtory, policy, and philoſophy, which 

were only laid open or explained to their kings, | 
and prieſts of the Sun. It is probable that in 
imitation of the Egyptians, who in thoſe days 
were venerated as the moſt learned people in the - 
world, many other nations adopted the ſame prac- 

_ tice; nd it is alſo poſſible that the Egyptians 
themſelves, might have derived this cuſtom from 
ſome other nation, who at one time might have 

been ſuperior to them in wiſdom and learn- 

ing; and it is likewiſe poſſible, that this might 
have been a common practice in early antiquity, _ go: 
It is certain, that there are vaſt numbers of the 
pagan fables, which are capable of bearinga 
much more apt and commodious application to i 

| their phyſics, their morals, and their policy, than 
to their hiſtory, Read the treatiſe of the famous 
Bacon de ſapientia veterum, who, by purſuing this 

' idea, has been very happy in his explanation of 

not a few of thoſe fables, 
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L. Thus we perceive, this is a matter capable 

of affording innumerable conjectures; but not a 

baſis, ſolid enough to build any general ſyſtem. 

upon; which is the point we have chiefly en- 

deavoured to demonſtrate in this diſcourſe ; and 
particularly, with reſpect to the union or con- 


nexion 
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nexion of fable with hiſtory; ; and more eſpecially 
with ſacred hiſtory; Which differs as much, and 
is as widely diſtant from the errors of paganiſm, 
as the greateſt truth | is from the. greateſt lie. 
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In a Lader from FE v Jos, to a Came enen 
in Anſwer to one cenſuring the een 
Diſcourſe. 


1 5 Dran SIR, IT 
Y eiteem for your perſon, indices me to re- 
ſpect your letter; but if I was not re- 

ſtrained by the firſt of theſe conſiderations, I don't 

know how I might be diſpoſed to treat the epiſ- 


tle; becauſe the charge you alledge againſt ne 
in it, is deſtitute of all foundation. You firſt of all 
point-blank accuſe me, with having in my eſſay 


on the Divorce of Hiſtory from Fable, advanced, 


there is no fiction whatever of paganiſm, which 


is derived from ſacred hiſtory ; and then treat the 
maxim as favouring of impiety. But if broaching 
this maxim was criminal and a fin, alas! what muſt 


become of the honour and piety, of the moſt learn- 


ed, and moſt religious abbot Branchini ? for he 


Was 
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was the man who firſt advanced, and after watds 


with all his might, endeavoured to enforce and 


: eſtabliſh this ſyſtem, and aſſerted, that all the ſa- 
bles of the pagans, were founded on, and derived 


from profane biſtory. But why does this ſenti- 
ment ſavour of impiety ? You anſwer this, and ſay, 
becauſe it takes away a ſpecies of ſupport from 
the truth of holy writ. This can hardly be eſteem- 
ed a very ſubſtantial ſpecies of ſupport. W ho- 


ever would be inclined to doubt or disbelieve the 


ſcripture truths, notwithſtanding the firm foun- 
dation on Which they reſt, ' would not be 


diſpoſed to credit them, on account of the weak 
auxiliary confirmation they derive from ſuch a 
ſupport? That the origin of the fables of the 


Gentiles, were dirived from thoſe truths, is at 


beſt but a doubtful, and a ſpeculative opinion; 


and how can a doubtful proof confirm any man: 


in the belief of a matter, which reſts, or is found- 
ed in that ſort of proof? But if a fair proof of 


this could be adduced, it would anſwer no purpoſe, 


for it would be very eaſy for him who was guilty 


of the impiety, in order to elude any conſequen- 


ces from the detection, to pretend he derived the 


hint from another fable, and that theſe tales are 
the children of one another, and that thoſe of the 


lateſt date, are introduced to ornament and give 


luſtre to thoſe which preceded them. 
II. But admitting that the maxim did border 


upon impiety, I am by no means intereſted in de- 


5 fending 
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fending or juſtifying it, as I was in no wiſe con- 
cerned in preferring it, and therefore it is very 
unjuſt in you to impute it to me. My object in 
the diſcourſe you mention, was that of combating 
the ſyſtem, which derives all the fictions of gen- 

tiliim in general, from ſacred hiſtory 3 although as 
is evident from my words in the 43d article of 

that Diſcourſe, | admit that ſome of them might 
| poſlibly. have ſprung from that ſource, how then 
can you when theſe were my words, fix a charge 
upon me of affirming, that no fiction whatever 
of paganiſm, took its riſe from ſacred hiſtory 4 


III. I alſo combat, although 3 it is only by the 
way, or en palſant, the ſyſtem of Senior Branchini, 
who aſſerts, that all the fables were the offspring 
of profane hiſtory ; ; or, to ſpeak more properly, 
he endeavours to inculcate, that the firſt are myſ- 
teribus or enigmatical repreſentations of the laſt, 
which attempt, neceſſarily betrays him into ſome | 
violent and abſurd alluſions; and perhaps into 
fuch as are more glaring, than thoſe I have point- 
ed out, by which, he derives all the fables from 
holy writ. For example ; he pretends that all the 
Iliad is a true hiſtory, but converted intoallegory, 
agreeable to the practice of the Faſt. That Jupiter 
was the ſucceſſor of the great conqueror Seſoſtris, 
whoſe dominion extended over a vaſt tract of 
country in the time of the Trojan war; that the 
inferior deities, repreſented either eminent men, 

or © 
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or particular nations; and that a part of hof 
deities, were tributary princes to the ſaid Seſoſtris, 
or ſome one of his ſucceſſors, whoſe dependence 
upon him, did not deprive them of the option, of 
taking part either with the Trojans or the Greeks, 
juſt as their paſſions or intereſts dictated to them. 


Thar the goddeſs Juno was Syria, called Blanca, 


and was characterized by the white arms of Juno, 
fo much extolled by Homer. Minerva was the wiſe 
Egypt, Mars the union or combination of Arme- 
nia, Colquida, Thrace and Theſſaly; and in this 


manner, he reaſons upon the other fables. Into 


ſuch ſtrange paradoxes as theſe, are men drawn by 
their paſſion for ſyſtems of great extent. 


IV. But although! don't aſſent to the ſyſtem 
of Senior Branchini, the whole of which it is im- 
poſſible to adjuſt, without falling into great ab- 

ſurdities, I agree, after the example of many men 
eminent for their literature; that a large portion 


of the fables, is a compound of parcels of profane 
hiſtory, diſguiſed and deformed ; but {till the al- 


teration they have undergone, has not- ſo tho- 

roughly disfigured them, but that we may diſcern 

in the copies, ſufficient marks of their origin and 

derivation ;. and I propoſe pointing out to you in 

this letter, the inſtances on this ſort that occur 
to me. 


Q f 


V. It 


_— 
W F 1 rn 


Abraham of ſcripture. 
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v. It is highly probable, that ſome of the ſub⸗ bh: 
altern deities, were formed upon the idea that was bh 
entertained by the populace, of ſome particular 178 
perſons, eminent either for their heroic virtues, 17 ſl 
or for having been the inventors of ſome arts, that 7 
were found to be exceedingly uſeful to the public. 1 ; 

| This is the account Pliny gives of the matter in 0 
chap. 1. of his twenty-fifth book. Ar hercul?, 3.280 
FT _ quoſdam inventa deorum numero addidere. | 0 [ 
VI. Saturn 9 1 his children, according e 

to Mr. Rollin, is derived from a part of the Car- 1 
thaginian hiſtory, which ſpeaks of a king of Car- 1 
thage, who buried his ſons alive as a ſacrifice to bl 
the gods ; and this agrees in ſubſtance, with the 1 
account given of the thing by Monſ. Bonamy, 11 
in his Hiſtory of the Royal Academy of Inſcrip- . 
| tions, tom. 7. p. 29. But, as we ſhall ſee in the 116 
ſequel, it is much more probable, that the fabu- 4341 
 lous Saturn of paganiſm was derived from n the true 1} 
9 
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VII. The Cretans conſidered Jupiter as theie 
countryman ; and even in the time of Lucian, as 
appears by this author in his Dialogue of Jupiter 
Tragicus, ſhewed his tomb in that iſland ; and al- 1 
though they allowed he was dead, it without n 
doubt had been handed down to them by tradition, 
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that he was ſome eminent man, Fa had perad- 
: venture been king of the country. 


vin. In 1. — fiction of the Stygian Lake, and 
of the boatman Charon, is contained. a mixture of 
natural and civil hiſtory. | There is in Arcadia 
a lake, which not only was called Stygia at the 
time when the poets firſt began to make i it fq- 
mous by their inventions, but many. ages after 
that æra, preſerved this name; for even in the 
days of Pliny. it retained it; and I don't Know | 
whether it does not retain it with very little al- 
teration, at this period. The deadly quality of 
Its waters, gave occaſion to the. Poets, to feign 
that it was of infernal derivation, and to place 
the ſource, both of the lake, and the river which 
runs into it, in the region of the dead. _ Pliny 
fays, that the waters of it, by being drunk, kill 
in an inſtant ; and adds upon the authority of 
Theophraſtus, that there are little fiſh bred in 
it, which poiſon whoever eats them. Some an- 
tient authors, attribute a faculty to its waters fo 
intenſely corroſive, that it can't be contained in 
any veſſel, but one made of a wild als's hoof, asit 
gnaws and tears to Pieces, thoſe made of any 
other materials; and the diſciples of Ariſtotle 
formerly pretended, that this ſecret was revealed 
by their maſter to Antipater, to inſtruct him how 
he 
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he might ſend ſome of this poiſonous watfr to 
Babylon, for the deſtruction of Alexander. 


IX. The learned Abbẽ Fourmont, ks in 


the years 1729 and 30, by order of the moſt 
Chriſtian king, made a voyage of critical en- 
quiry to the Leyant, where he ſcrutinized with 
the greateſt exactneſs all Greece, and after paſ- 
ſing the brook which ſupplied it with water, 
examined with much attention the Stygian Lake; 
which he gives the following horrible deſcription 
of. Heſays, the waterof the brook which runs into 


it, before it enters the lake, is clear, but after 
that, becomes thick and tainted ; an alteration, 


which can only be imputed to the bad qualities 


and pernicious nature of its bottom. He ſays 


further, the ſarface preſents to the view, a con- 
fuſed mixture of the moſt diſguſtful tints; and 
that a thick ſcum, of the colour of the ruſt of cop- 
per tinged with black, ſwims on its top, which 
being agitated by the wind,! looks like the bub- 
bles of boiling tar or bitumen. The obnox- 


jous active quality of its waters, is not leſs per- 


nicious than its aſpect is diſpleaſing; and the 
yapours which ariſe from them, blight all the 


| plants that grow near the lake; and that it's 


banks are avoided and fled from, by ail forts of 
beaſts, The Abbẽ Fourmont mentions a circum- 
ance, n contradicts what has been related by 
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Theophraſtus, which is, that its fiſh poiſon who- 
ever eats them; for he aſſerts, that no fiſh can 
live in the waters of the lake ; and ſaying they 


are deadly to the very fiſh, Is certainly an ag- 
gravation of their pernicious ee | 


X. The lake then; being in 10 many reſpeds 
horrible and affrighting, it is no wonder that 
from theſe circumſtances, poetic fancy ſhould 
Place it in the region of e or at t the en. 
trance of i We == 7 . 


Xt. The fable of the 1 Ge who 
for an obolo, an Athenian piece of money 
worth a little more than our halfpenny, carried 
the ſouls of the dead over the lake, was derived 
from an Egyptian ſtory, related by Diodorus 
Siculus. There was in Egypt a lake, over which 
dead bodies after they were embalmed, were 
carried to the oppoſite ſhore to be buried; and 
there were judges appointed to attend at the 
place of embarkation, to examine into the courſe 
of life which had been led by the dead perſons; 
and after this inquiry, to pronounce whether they 

_ were or were not, worthy to be interred ; which 
office was exerciſed with ſuch ſeverity, that this 
common honour has been denied to ſome of the 
royal family. To this ſtory there is annexed 


a tradition „which the Abbe Fourmont ſays, ſub- 
itz 


* 
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fiſts in that part of Egypt at this day. The tra- 
dition is as follows; that there was once a farmer 
of the revenues of one of the Pharaohs, who laid 


a tax upon this tranſportation of the dead, which 
brought in vaſt ſums. Thus you ſee, that both 
in Greece and Egypt, there were found true ma- 


terials, wherewith to fabricate the fable of the 
Stygian Lake, to build the boat which conveyed 
the dead bodies to the abyſs, and to erect a 
monument, to eternize the avarice of the boat- 
man Charon. 


XII. The fable of the river Lethe, whoſe wa» 


ters the dead are obliged to drink, to make them 
forget all they ever faw or knew in the region 
of the living, and alſo that of the boatman Cha- 
ron, are both of African origin. This river 
riſes near the great bog or quickſand, and after 
running under ground, and being hid for ſome 


miles, ſhews itſelf again near to the city of Bere- 


nica, now Bernick or Berniſho, greatly increaſed 
in ſize, by the addition made to it, by ' ſubter- 
raneous waters; and this made it thought, that it 
was not the ſame river which they had before 
| ſeen bury itſelf under ground, and was alſo the 

circumſtance, that gave riſe to its deriving its 
ſource from Hell. | 
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XIII. The river likewiſe which was antiently 


called Lethe, but now goes by the name of Li. 
mia, and runs through my native country; and 


concerning which, there was once a prevailing 
opinion among the Romans, that it had the ſame 
Properties which the poets attributed to the in- 
fernal river, of cauſing forgetfulneſs, not only i in 
thoſe who drank of its waters, but allo in thoſe 


who waded through it, and it not being then cer- 


tain whether this error or preoccupation with re- 
ſpe& to the river Lethe, and the fiction of its 


ſource originating in Hell, took its riſe from the 


river Lethe of my country; or whether the fa- 
ble of the river Lethe coming from Hell, and 
the property of its waters being then eſtabliſhed, 
might have occaſioned the confounding the river 


Lethe of Galicia with the other. 


* 


XIV. 1 ſay, however this was, the opinion of 
the qualities of the river Lethe, was ſo rooted and 


fixed among the vulgar of the Romans, that when 


the conſul Decimus Brutus, as Florus calls him, 
or Aulus Brutus, as he is called by Pater- 
culus, was engaged in the conqueſt of Galicia, 
and. who on account of his having conquered it, 


obtained the ſurname of Gallego; I ſay, when 


this conſul came to the river Lethe, which 1s 
fordable, none of his ſoldiers, for fear of incur- 
ring 


* 
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preoccupied with the vulgar error, paſſed thro? 


rived there, turned about and called ſome of his 
countrymen by their names, by which he gave 
them to underſtand, that he had not incurred the 
forgetfulneſs they ſo much dreaded ; and ſaid 
further to them, as Florus informs us, Formida- 
zum Romavits Fluviu um oblivionis. 


XV. The ſtory BY Dedalus, and his being 
obliged to fly from the reſentment of Minos, by 
means of the invention of wings, for having faci- 


with a bull, was meant to deſcribe nothing more, 
than her having been enamoured with Taurus, 
who, according to Plutarch, was one of the prin- 


about the completion of the lovers wiſhes; after 
finiſhing the buſineſs he fled fromthe vengeanceof 
Minos, in a veſſel that had fails, which might pro- 
perly enough be compared to wings, and which 


a way of eſcaping, they were then ſuppoſed to have 
been frſt invented: or if the idea had before been 


ring that general forgetfulneſs, would venture to 
wade through it, till the conſul who was not 


it to the oppoſite ſhore; and when he was ar- 


lirated to Paſipha® her abominable commerce 


cipal generals in the army of Minos ; and Deda- 
lass having aſſiſted, by exerting the ordinary 
means practiſed on ſuch occafions, in bringing 


the imagination being put to the ſtrecch to find out 
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*. bf | 1 
entertained, that was the firſt - time of i its being 
carried 1 into Nn 5 | | 


XVI The chimerital feats, of 10 5 his 
ſtealing the golden fleece, are hiſtorically ex. 
plained by the celebrated Samuel Bochart, who, 
by the help of his knowledge of the Phoenician 
language, diſcovered, that there were ſome words 
of equivocal meaning in that idiom, which gave 
occalion to the fabrication of this portentous fa- 
ble. The Syriac word Gaza, in the Phceni- 
cian language, fignifies both a treaſure and 
a fleece; the word Saur alſo, in the ſame lan- 
guage, ſignifies both a wall and a bull; and the 
word Nachas, is alſo indifferently uſed to. expreſs 
a a dragon and iron. Thus, inſtead of ſaying that 

| Jaſon, by breaking down or ſcaling a wall de- 

fended by armed men, had made himſelf maſter 
of the treaſure of the king of Colquida ; they 
repreſent him, as having tamed the hulls which 
breathed fire, and the tremendous dragon, which 
guarded the golden fleece, and by that means 
had made himſelf maſter of it. Neither in the 
love of Medea for Jaſon, or in her, running away 
with him, was there any thing extraordinary, or 
that required the aſſiſtance of Minerva, for a na- 
tural paſfion, accompanied with reſolution, could 
without any ather aid, ſurmount all the difficul- 
tics in ſuch an undertaking. 


855 F. ABL E 2 e 17. 


XVII. The Centaurs, half men and half horſes, 
which make a great figure in the heathen mytho- 
logy, were nothing more, according to the beſt 
authors, than types or repreſentations of ſome. 
of the inhabitants of Theffaly,. who were the 
firſt people that were known to fight on horſe- 
back, and to train and break horſes, for the uſe. 


and buſineſs of war; and it was in that region, 


the poets placed the Centaurs, and it was from 


thence, ! that they ſay FACTORIES expelled them. 


Paphlagonia. In the dictionary of Moreri (vid. 


the word Harpies) you may ſee the proofs of this, | 
which I ſhall omit inſerting here, as that dictio- 


nary is is ſo well known. 


XIX. In che ſame manner, from portions of 
profane hiſtory, may be explained many other 
parts of the heathen mythology ; ſuch as the fa- 
ble of Perſeus, that of Belerophonte, that of the 
Heſperides, that of the Gorgons, and many more. 


But this! is not a matter of ſufficient i importance to 


dell upon. 


XVII. The harpies (who could ſuppole.i i » | | 
| were no more than great ſwarms of locuſts, - 
which in the reign of king Phineus, defolated 
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XX. F alfo Goufels, chat there are fome parts 
of profane myrhological hiſtory, that may be op- 
portanely explained by the ſacred, as thoſe who 


have embraced, the general ſyſtem of deducing 


the firſt from the laſt, have clearly proved ; but 


- their ſucceſs in ſome of theſe particulars, has 


been the cauſe of their great error, as it has en- 
couraged them in the abſurd and incongruous 


attempt, of deducing from ſeripture, the whole 


Pagan mythology. I will here venture, notwith- 
ſtanding this has been a path ſo much troddg 


to point ſome eſpecial marks of ſimilitude a0 


identity, between a deity of the gentiles, and a 
conſpicuous perſon of holy writ. This is the ex- 
ample I before promiſed to give, and which re- 


lates to the refemblance between the father of 


the faithful with one of the moſt antient of the 
Pagan deities, that is, between Abraham and 
Saturn. But I muſt premiſe, that the reader is 
not indebted to me for this beautiful parallel, 
but to the Abbe Boiſſy, a member of the Academy 

Royal of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres at Pa- 
ris, who is the perſon that advanced it in that fa- 


mous aſſembly ; and I ſhall tranſlate it here in 


the ſenſe of the language of the author, as! find 
it inſerted, in the firſt volume of the Hiſtory of 
that academy, | 


XII. 


— 
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XXI. He ſays that Saturn, according to the re- 
lations of the poets and hiſtorians, was the per- 
ſon who firſt introduced the deteſtable cuſtom of 


facrificing Human victims. The Saturn of the 


Pagans, is in ihe judgment of the beſt critics, the 
Abraham of ſcripture ; ; and a fragment of San- 
chionata, which is produced by Euſebius, does 
to appearance, put the thing out of all doubt. 


The fragment runs as follows; Saturn, whom the 


Phenicians call Iſtacl, was after his death claſſed 
among the gods, under the name of a planet, which 
at this time is called Saturn. In the days of this 
prince's reign in Phanicia, be had by a nymph 
named Anobret, an only ſon whom he called Jeud, 
a word which even to this day, among the Phe- 
nicians ſignifies only ſon. Finding that he had 
engaged his country in a dangerous war, he 
adorned his ſon with the veſtments and inſignia of 
royalty, and facrificed him on an altar erected by 
himſelf, - In another fragment of the ſame Sanchio- 
rata, wefind,that thisſame Saturn circumciſed him- 
ſelf, and obliged all his family to do the like. 
Nicholas Damaſcenus, Juſtin, and other authors, 
give to Abranam the rank and quality of a king; 
and even the ſcripture remarks, that he-made al- 


. ances, and treated with other kings as with his | 


equals; and beſides this, the patriarchs were 


Known to exerciſe royal authority in their own 


fa- 


: 
4 | | F, 
: 
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| families. Beroſus, as we are "> FR" by Joſe. 
phus, adds, that Abraham had great {kill in aſtro. 
logy; and Eupolemus, as we are told by Euſe. 
bius, ſays, that he was the inventor of the ſci. 
ence of the Chaldeans. - There needs nothing 
more to perſuade us, that the Pheenicians were 
diſpoſed to place him among the. gods and 
the planets. They called him Ifrael, either 
from their confounding the granffather with 
the grandſon, or becauſe they gave that name to 
the people who were deſcended from him, The 
name of Jeud, his only ſon, has the ſame mean- 
ing as that of Iſaag; and Anobret, as Bochart in- 
forms us, ſignifies « ex gratig concipiens, which ſig- 
nification, is very applicable to the ces 
of Sarah. Finally, and as the laſt inſtance of 
conformity between them, Saturn circumciſed him- 
ſelf, and obliged all his family to do the ſame; 
a remarkable particular this, and which can agree 
only with the circumſtances of Abraham. Thus 
far the before cited author. 


XXII. I ſay the ſame of the two Coos Tar 
derive all the fictions of Paganiſm, the one from 
 facred, the other from profane hiſtory, that 1 ſay 
of all the other ſyſtems; which is, that there is 
ſomewhat of truth in every one of them, but that 
they all in general are falſe, Father Kircher in- 

: clined to the entiment, that all the fables derived 

their 
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their origin from the language, or hyerogliphical 
characters of the Egyptians; although it is neceſ- 
ſary, in order to ſupport this opinion, to ſuppoſe that 
they all originated in Egypt, which is very wide 
of the truth; but as that kingdom in the ages of 
antiquity, Wade a great figure in the world, and 
was in an eſpecial manner venerated as the me- 
tropblis of the ſciences, it is probable, that the 
language of it, and the myſterious expreſſions of 
ſome of its inhabitants, which were ill underſtood, 
or not underſtood at all by the vulgar, might 
have given rife to ſome of the mythological tales. 


XXIII. Bochart pretends to demonſtrate, that 
they were all derived from the equivocal meaning 
of words in the Phoenician language, and with 
reſpect to ſome of them, has ſucceeded very hap- 
pily in illuſtrating this ſentiment ; as for exam- 
ple, in his explanation of the fable of the golden 
fleece. But the general ſyſtem is abſurd, even 
if you ſuppoſe there is no other thing to object 
againſt it, than the chimera, that Phœnicia is the 
country from whence the whole of the fables are 
deſcended ; but in order to prove this, it will be 
neceſſary to ſhew, that no hiſtories depraved with 
fictions, were communicated: to other kingdoms, 
but in Phcenician ee, 


XXIV. The Platonifts imagined, that nothing 

: elſe Was concealed under the veil of fables, but 
WD; do- 

_ 


— 
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documents * maxims of natural philoſophy 
And there certainly is ſomething of this ſort im. 
plied in them ; as for example, in the deſcription 
which Homer gives of Aurora, as the daughter 
of the air, and the office which other poets aflipn 
to her, of the guardianſhip or cuſtody of the 
gates of the eaſt, which ſhe is to open every 
morning with her dewy fingers, taking care to 
ſend the zephyrs before to diſpel the dark ſhades, 
All which imagery at the bottom, means nothing 
more, than to deſcribe the properties of the morn- 
ing air, and to diſplay the appearances of day - 
break in the caſt, before the ſug ries above the 
horizon. | 52 905 


XXV. ns have imagined, that all the fa- 
bles were meant to convey ſome moral or poli- 
tical leſſons, and that the authors defigned nothing 
more when they invented them, than to-inculcate 
under a ſpecies of allegory, rational maxims, 
which might be uſeful in human life ; and there 
are really ſome of them, that feem to have been 
written with no other view. The fable of Phae- 

ton for example, appears to have been calculated, 
to repreſent the dangers to which people expoſe 
rhemſelves, by attempting things greatly ſuperior 
to their power or abilities; and that of Nar- 
ciſſus, to repreſent the extravagance and folly of 


ſelf- love or admiration. But ſaying that all the 
fablcs 
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fables were written. with this TOY ou he 
a manifeſt chimera.” 


XXVI. Finally, the 1 alchymiſts, or at 
leaſt ſome of them, | 19 55 dreamed, that the fables of 
which we haye been ſpeaking, contain enigmati- 
cally, the doctrine of the philoſophers ſtone ; 
that i is, that they teach in a my erious way, all the 
operations which are neceſſary to be gone-thro?, 
for attaining the happy ſecret of tranfmuting all 
other metals into gold. Perhaps what occaſioned _ 
chis filly. apprehenſion, was their finding in the 
| idiom of their art, the names of the ſeven prin- 
cipal deities of the Pagans, which are the ſame 
as thoſe of the ſeven planets, applied to the ſe- 
| yen metals they make uſe of; but the application 
of thoſe names to the metals, was poſterior many 
ages, to their being given to the deities and the 
planets. The firſt alchymiſts who called the me- 
tals by thoſe names, were excited to do it by the 
ſame motive,'which has ever induced them to give 
co all the materials, operations, and effects of their 
| art, ſtrange and ſounding names, which they do, 
either to conceal their pretended ſecrets, or by the 
myſterious maguificence of their ſtile, to attract the 
reſpect and admiration of the vulgar; and the re- 
ſemblance of the ſplendor of the ſun's rays to 
the colour of gold, and the light of the moon, 
- e 
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to that of ſilver, was favourable to their inten. 
tion, and aſſiſted them! in n the application, 


XXVII. This 1 is not only ir in its en 
or whole ſubſtance, but in each, and every one 
of its parts, deſtitute of all foundation, and 1 is there- 
fore not worthy to be controverted, but ſhould 
be treated with that contempt, which both this 
and all the other! 9 Orca of the 
alchymiſts deſerve. | 


XXVIII. If this Jenner ſhall afford you either 
entertainment nor inſtruction, it will at leaſt ſerve 
as an apology for my conduct, and incline you 
to retract the cenſure, which you have fulmi. 
nated againſt me, and my diſcourſe of the Di. 
vorce of Hiſtory from Fable; and I hope that at 
all events, your reſentment will be calmed, and 
your apprehenſions quieted by the following re: 
flection; that although in that diſcourſe I have 
weakened the bond of matrimony between the 
two parties, I have in this letter, on one of 
the ſides, clabliſhed ; a degres of Ty between 
them. 
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books or INSTRUCTION, 


[90 bf, WITH 


RESPECT TO POLITICS. 


SEC T. I. 


. 2 # 
C7 2 


E ſcarce ever r hone the antients s talked 
VV of, with that judgment and modera- 
tion which good ſenſe dictates. They are either 
treated with exceſſive veneration, or elſe they are 
ſcoffed at and deſpiſed, and this is generally go- 
verned by the ſubje& matter on which you diſ- 
courſe. If this happens to be ſcience or learn- 
ing, the antient profeſſors are talked of, as men 
much ſuperior in abilities and comprehenſion to 
any of the moderns ; and it will ſcarcely be ad- 
mitted, that rheſe laſt have diſcovered any thing, 
| which was not known to the others long before. 
But when. political ſagacity or induſtry becomes 
the ſubject of converſation, all the advantage is 
giren to theſe latter times; and to ſuch an ex- 
ee degree, that the men of former ages, com- 
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. pared to them, are conſidered as a ſort of demi 
brutes, who were actuated by a blind ferocity, 
and who exerciſed power, unreſtrained by re:. 
fon, and with a daring, hardineſs, 88 of al 


addreſs. 


45 


| Il. Ia am of open. . bs en 1 
tween the antients and moderns ſhould be inverted, 

and the things placed in a quite oppoſite point of 

view... I ſay, the moderns' ſhould be confidere 

as ſuperior to the antients in ſcience, but not in 

political induſtry, The reaſon is, becauſe i 

ence is communicated by books; and as we find 
expreſſed in thoſe all which the antient pro- 

feſſors ever attained, we by them are enabled fo 

enrich our minds with. the diſcoveries, not only 

of one, but many learned men. Thus. a moderi, 

of equal application and ingenuity with an an 

tient, may conſider himſelf as a river, which i 

E enlarged by the ſtock flowing from all cht 
fountains, and who has over and above this, : 
ſource in his own reaſon, with which he may adi 
ſomewhat to the whole, 


III. But this is not the caſe with Pele in. 
duſtry. For there is ſcarce any man who poſ. 
ſeſſes a greater ſtock of policy, than what ariſe 
from the funds he has within himſelf. It is true, 


| that you will find books Tull of political docu- 
ments, 
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ments, and torte which exhibit numerous 


more ſtrikingly the application of them to prac- 
tee, when circumſtances for applying them to- 
praftice occur. Bur if we attend tothe thing with 


«oth in . is uſeleſs} in Practice. 


= F * 


IV. The abe is, beiugfe when we ate FA 
firous of carrying thoſe precepts into execution, 


apply them to, the ſame complex of circumſtan- 


@ poſſible that in one or another caſe we may meet 
Vith the ſame ? ? No certainly, for it is abſolutely 
5 neceſſary that one muſt always be wanting, which 
is the intervention of the agent who acted in the 
| buſineſs. This circumſtance, which nobody ad- 
verts to, is of the greateſt weight. The ſame 
political maxim, which in the hands of one man 


be found uſeleſs, and even pernicious. 


"3 8 


importance, and ſometimes of more, than the 
ſubſtance of the things themſelves; and this is 
hardly ever to be imitated. Every man has a 


examples of them, which are ſtil} more inſtruc- 
tive than the documents, becauſe they repreſent 


ſubtle” reflection, we ſhall find, that this inftruc- 
tion is only apparent and although i it makes 4 


there never occurs in the contingent we would 


ces which we ſind in the book. Never ? Is it not 


W may be moſt beneficial, conducted by another, may 


V. The manner of doing things is of as much 


— GC peculiar, 
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peculiar, and an eſpecial ſomething, . which is 
characteriſtic of himſelf, and diſtinguiſhes him 
from all others; and this is apt to vary in the 
ſame individual, according to the different tem. 
perament or diſpoſition of his body or mind. A 
frank ſentence, delivered with energy and grace, 
may be capable of exciting the admiration, re. 
ſpect, and applauſe, of the ſame perſon, whom it 
might offend, if ſpoken in a different manner; 
and the very ſame thing, pronounced timidly, 
ungraciouſly, and with an unpleaſant counte- 
Hance, might « excite contempt, or ind ion. 


VI. * pirate who had fallen 3 into i= hands of 
Alexander, told the conqueror to his face, that 
he was a greater robber than himſelf, which ws 
ſo far from exciting the indignation of that Prince, 
that he rather ſeemed pleaſed with the man's 
frankneſs. The liberty that Clitus rook with 
him, was not near fo inſolent or injurious, and 
Alexander run him through with a lance. From 
whence could this extreme difference i in Alexar- 
der's feelings 2 ariſe ? Why from the pirate s ſpeak- 
ing with an heroic and ſerene firmneſs ; and from 
Clitus his having ſpoken with a coarſe impatience, 
and ruſtic impetuoſity. This difference of-manner 
is never to be acquired by ſtudy, but is the pro- 


BE e and effect of 1 innate genius. a os 
Vll. U 


—— . —jä — 
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VII. It is commonly ſaid, chat fattery i is one of 
the moſt. certain means by which a man can make 
his fortune ; but with all this, how many thou- 
ſinds of flatterers do we ſee deſpiſed and neg- 
lected? The reaſon is, becauſe there are very 
few of them, who know how to give to flattery 
that nice application which communicates ſtrength 
to it, and makes it appear meritorious. Nor is it 
of any avail, to thoſe who are fo unfortunate as 

| not to hit upon the mode of doing this, to ſtudy 
| by detail the motions, the words, the air, and 
geſtures of the fortunate , as the application we 
have-mentioned, depends upon an innate genial 
| quality, which can never be counterfeited by 
| imitation's for how_many people do we ſee make 
| themſelves ridiculous, by imitating the very 
thing, which when done by others, makes them 
reſpected? 


17 


VIII, Every political negotiation, may be com- 
| pared to a machine, compoſed of many wheels, 

every one of which, by being more rigid, or more 
pliant, than is conſiſtent with its juſt proportion, 
renders the whole machine uſeleſs; or it may be 
compared to a chemical proceſs of long duration, 
| Whoſe ſucceſs depends upon the different degrees 
| of heat, to be applied with great nicety and pre- 
| cifion, in the different ſtages of the proceſs. But 
all the books that were ever written, either upon 


55 chemiſtry 
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chemiſtry. or mechanics, can never. teach how to 
preſerve his exact proportion of rigidity . or pli- 
ability in the metals, or to apply this nice degree 
of heat to the fire, which is neceſſary for the 
completion of the buſineſs, and to anſwer the 
purpoſes intended. Even in theſe material ope· 
rations, where the moſt nice and delicate parts of 
them, and the ultimate degree of exaCtitude i in 
their execution, mult be confided to a gift orinnate 
talent in the artificer, we find that precepts are 
unequal to teach their performance; ; how then 
in political ones, where there js neither rule nor 
limits to determine their extenſion, their degrees 
of ſuſpenſion, delay, or acceleration, with a thou- 


ſand other contingent circumſtances, can modes 
be . for their e execution! 4285 


{ 
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IX. The impoſſibility of imitating — ex 
amples, will be found ſtill more manifeſt, if we con- 
ſider, beſides the perſon who acts, the people he is 
to act with. What js it to the purpoſe, chat ſuch 
an ambaſſador, has negotiated - perfectly well at 
ſuch a court, by employing ſuch means? This 
example will be of no uſe to another ambaſſador, 
becauſe, abſtracted from an infinite number of 
other e, a N of whoſe perfect 


aſſem. 
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aſſemblage will ſcarte ever happen, he does not 
negotiate with the ſame miniſters ; and every dif- 
ferent genius, has a different door, bl which x. 


you muſt nee to have acceſs to his ſpirit. 


x: 1 may be told, that the political books have 
provided againſt this inconvenience, and have 


| accommodated negotiators with a variety of pru- 
dent precepts, ſuited to the various geniuſes 


with whom you are to treat. This is nothing to 


the purpoſe, but is all talking at random.. For 


the examination of theſe geniuſes, muſt be made 
by the negotiator, and not by the author of the 
book, and the difference and variety of geniuſes, 
is totally incomprehenſible to the human under- 
ſtanding. Every man has nis diſtin one, which 
is no more exactly like that of other men, than 


the features of his face. The terms in which 
theſe are deſcribed, both in books of morality 
and politics, are general. They tell you, that 
one man is paſſionate, another gentle ; one am- 
bitious, another moderate; one avaricious, ano- 
ther liberal; one courageous, another timid, 
&c. Do you think that theſe are the ultimate, and 


only differences to be found in geniuſes? No, 


they are not; but are ſorts or ſpecies, every one 
of which, contains within itſelf innumerable dif- 


ferences. Have you not ſeen a man, who was 


remarkable for facing his enemy in battle, and 
Q 4 timid 
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timid in ſupporting his opinion in converſation ? 
and another who is very patient under acute 
pain, and outrageous upon hearing any thing in- 
jurious ſaid againſt him? What does all this 


amount to, but that theſe are different degrees 
of valour, and of patience, which we have no 


names for? and it would be impoſſible to gire 


names to all of them, becauſe they are innume. 
rable. Ng of 


XI. Theſe fiber may be 8 to colours. 
If you ſhould be aſked how many ſpecies of co- 


lours there are, you would begin by reckoning 


up eight or ten: ſuch as the red, the green, the 
blue, the white, &c. But can you ſuppoſe, that 


_ theſe are the ultimate and only ſpecies ? No, they 


are ſubaltertis, as the logicians call them, or ſorts, 
every one of which, has innumerable ſpecies, 
To cenvince you of this truth, examine the leayes 
of a hundred plants of different ſpecies. | You 
will find them all green, but not in any one of 
them, will you find a green perfectly like to that 
of any other plant. To every different ſpecies 


of plant, there is a correſpondent different tex- 
ture of the inſenſible particles of its leaves, and 


4 different texture ofthe inſenſible particles, occa- 
fions a different reflexion of the light, in which, 
according to the moſt probable opinion, conſiſts 
the diverſity of the colours, 


XII. ln 


8 
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XII. In the ſame manner, there is no man who - 
has not a diſtinct particular temperament, and dif- 


ferent from that of all other men; and to a diſtinct 
temperament, there is no doubt, but there muſt 
be E a diſtinet genius. 


\ 


8 E CT. Ill. 
XIII. Don't imagine, that in political concerns, 
theſe minute differences are of no conſequence; 
for oftentimes the whole depends upon them. Hiſ- 


torians repreſent Philip the ſecond ſevere; and 
they alſo repreſent the great Tamerlane the 


ſame, and even deſcribe him as a ferocious and 


moſt cruel prince; but this ſecond charge, is ei- 
ther falſe or uncertain, Who can comprehend, 
the difference there was between the ſeverity of 


the two men? perhaps it might have been im- 
perceptible. But with all this, it was ſufficient 


to produce upon ſome particular occaſions, diame- 


trically oppoſite effects. A buffoon, with whom 
Philip was much entertained, ſaid to him upon a 
certain occaſion, a witty ching which the prince 

thought was indecent, for which he puniſhed him 
with baniſhment : a pleaſant poet, with whom 


| Tamerlane uſed to amuſe himſelf, ſaid a fatirical 


thing to him, which expreſſed a contempt of his 


4 | 
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perſon; and in return, Tamerlane _ bim 4 
| handſome preſent. el e 


XIV, If I ſhould be rg that x Pg may . 
not upon the ſubſtantial diverſity, and let us call 
it by this name, of the different geniuſes, but 
upon the accidental humour, which at that time 
prevailed in either of the princes, it being certain, 
that the ſame perſon may have his favourable 
and unfavourable moments, according as various 
internal or external cauſes affect N mind, and 

diſpoſe it, either towards anger, or complacency; 
I reply, that for the ſupport of my argument, 
one of theſe cauſes anſwers my purpoſe as well 

as the other. This ſame accidental diſpoſition, 
is for the moſt, part impenetrable, and is only 
| known by experience from bad ſucceſs, and af- 
ter the miſchief is done. The clouds of the ſoul, 
are ſometimes ſeen on the brow of the counte- 
nance ; but they for the moſt part do not appear ; 
nor do we perceive them, till they are maniteſted 
to us by the flaſh of anger. 


| XV. 80 that all this upon reflcxion, is but 
| adding difficulty to difficulty. A man who 
has buſineſs, or pretenſions to advance, ſhould 
examine the genius of the prince or great perſon 
he is to negoriare with; and when by dint of 
much labour and induftry, he has arrived at a 

e 
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p thorough knowledge of him, he ſhould watch the 


benign or adverſe motions of the planet, whoſe | 


auſpices he 1s to obſerve, which he will never 
find inſtructions for doing, 1 in ny N alma- 
nack wh capa 


XVI. From all that has how dad, it may be 
inferred, that written directions, are of little, or no 


ſervice in theſe caſes. They make politicians 
for a coffee-houſe, but not for the cabinet; and 


may teach people to talk, but not to act; for the 
hoping to find the circumſtances of the buſineſs to be 


treated upon, the ſame with thoſe of thecaſe or caſes 


in the book, would be entertaining a metaphyſi- 


cal and uncertain expectation: on account, both 


of the ſubſtantial and accidental diverſity of the 
geniuſes with whom you are to treat; and alſo, 
on account of the diverſity in the- mode of acting 


by the ſame agent, at different times. This laſt 


circumſtance, which is but little attended to, is 


ſufficient of itſelf, for the reaſons we have men- 


tioned before, to produce effects, totally different 


from thoſe, we are taught to expect by the docu- 


ments. | 
s E C1. Iv. 
XVII. If the inſtruction of great maſters was 


capable of making a man a politician, Richard 


Cromwel, the ſon of Oliver, ſhould have been 


one 


. 
— 
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one of the greateſt the world ever produced. 


The fame Oliver, who after the tragical death of 
Charles the Firſt of England, which he had a 
principal hand in accompliſhing, erected himſelf 


into the tyrant of that kingdom, under the title 


of a Protector; and without doubt, Cromwel the 
father was one of the moſt able pofitictins which 
either that, or any other age had ever ſeen. His 
induſtry and his valour, raiſed him from a mid- 
dling ſtation of life, to the higheſt degree of 
military and magiſterial rank. His addreſs and 
reſolution, enabled him to accompliſh that unex- 


ampled attempt, of trying, and with all the for- 


mality of a legal proceſs, condemning his own 


Sovereign to an ignominious death. When the 
King was diſpatched, he aboliſhed the houſe 
of Lords, and veſted the whole authority of par- 
liament in the Commons; whom he afterwards 
diveſted of all their power, by driving the mem- 
bers when they were aſſembled, ignominiouſly 
out of their houſe; and as a teſtimony of the 
arbitrary authority with which he acted, and to 
' ſhew that was not a tranfitory expulſion, he cauſed 


a board to be nailed on the outſide of the door, on 
which was the following inſcription, This houſe 10 
be let. In fine, he ruled that kingdom to his laſt 


gaſp, with a more abſolute ſway, than any King 


who had ever gone before, or ice his time bas 
ſucceeded 


% 
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ſucceeded to the throne; bringing about, chat a 
parliament being convened by himſelf for the 
purpoſe, ſhould declare the title and office of 
Protector hereditary in his family. All chis he 
executed in a nation, ſo fierce and zealous of 
their liberties as the Engliſh, which is the clear- 
eſt proof that. can be given, of his ſupreme poli- 
tical abilities. In reality, I am diſpoſed to be- 
lieye all circumſtances conſidered, that there ne- 
yer to this day, has appeared a man, who did fo 
much, or has ſhewed ſo many, and ſo great marks 
of political ability, as Oliver Cromwel, 


XVIII. In the ſchool of th is great man, his ſon | 
Richard was tutored many years, and not only 
vuith inftruftions purely theoretical or verbal, but 
practical and executive. He ſaw all the move- 

ments, and various expedients, which his father 
_ exerted and played off, according to the various 
exigencies of his affairs ; neither was the reaſon | 
of proportioning theſe means, to attain particular 
ends, concealed from him. And of what uſe was 

all this to the diſciple ? Of none, becauſe inſtead 
of teaching him how to acquire ſomething more 
than he poſſeſſed, it did not ſo much as inſtruct 
him how to preſerve that which his father had 
left him firmly eſtabliſhed in; and before a year 
had paſſed over his head "feos his father's death, 

notwithſtanding it had been ſecured to him by 


act 
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act of parliament, be found himſelf depoſed from 


the rank of Protector, and obliged to live retired 
like a private gentleman, in a country houſe, If 


within the ſame kingdom, and negotiating with 


the ſame people, and in the fame ſituation of af. 
fairs, where the views were directed to the ſame 
objects, all the leſſons both of theory and prac- 
tice which he had received from his father, 
were unprofitable to this man, who did not retain 
one political arcanum, of the great number that 


had been communicated to him from the vaſt 


fund of knowledge and penetration of ſo able a 
maſter ; and if a ſchool of politics ſo circum- 
ſtanced, was of no uſe to him who ſtudied in it 
for ſo many years, what occaſion have we to ex- 
pect, that by the ſimple reading of books, a man 
ſhould ever attain the art, of n direQing 


XIX. Nor is there any reaſon to upper that 
Richard was a ſtupid man, and totally incapable 
of receiving inſtruction; for nobody has deſcribed 
him as ſuch; nor is it credible, if he had been 


ſuch a ſort 8 perſon, that the Engliſh would 


have permitted him to have continued with the 


rank of Protector as the ſucceſſor to his father, 


for the little time he enjoyed it. The truth is, 
that he was much inferior to his father in natural 


talents ; ; and that no political inſtructions were 
capable 
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capable of ſupplying this defect. Oliver was not 
only a man of great capacity, but of a genius 
that was apt and ſuitable to every thing, and 
equally underſtood how to command an army, or 
to direct a ſtate. Over and above this, he was 
magnanimons, and poſſeſſed a ſtout heart. There 
was not known a more courageous foldier, in the 
age in which he lived. When the town of Hull 
was befieged by King Charles, and in a weak 
ſtate of defence, Oliver at the head of only twelve 
horſemen, threw himſelf into the place, by break- 
ing through the centre of the royal army, expoſed 
to the fire of ſhowersof bullets; and the preſerva- 
tion ofthe town, was owing to the many prodigies 
of yalour which Oliver exerted in its defence. 
In one of the battles in which he was engaged, 

he took with his own hands, two ſtandards of ca- 
\ yalry, and the colours of a regiment of infantry. 
In another battle, where one wing of the parlia- 
.ment army was totally routed, and the Earl of 
Mancheſter the general put to flight, Oliver, 
without giving himſelf ſcarce time to have a dan- 
gerous wound he had received in the battle bound 
up, flew to ſtop the earl and the fugitive troops, 
on whom his ardour and eloquence had ſo much 
weigkt, that they returned with him to the charge, 
and intirely put to flight and diſperſed the royal 
Me.” "Fete and W acts of ene, 
CES £15" valour, 
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valour; joined to the many vidories be obtained 
by dint of his intrepid courage, gained him the 
reſpect and eſteem of the Engliſh, who are natu- 
rally enamoured with en and of 
e glory. 5 | ee Torah co. 


% < 'To. hols 12 pr ig Oliver aides the 
lare of hypocriſy, which has vaſt influence on 
the populace. At the ſame time that he was 
bathing his hands in the blood of Great Britain, 
and ſtriving to dethrone his legitimate | prince, in 
order to uſurp the ſovereign power, the name of 
God was conſtantly in his mouth; who he en- 
deavoured to make it believed, was the eſpecial 
director of his conduct, and that he himſelf was 
nothing more than an inſtrument, who in obedi- 
ence to the divine will, executed the decrees of 
heaven for the public good, and to advance the 


proſperity of the kingdom, 


. Theſe good and bad ät were uni- 
ted in Oliver Cromwel, and all conſpired, to ena- 
ble him to deprive a powerful monarch of his 
crown and life, and to overturn a great ſtate. 
But of what advantage was it to his ſon Richard, 

to hear his father's leſſons, and to ſee theſe ex- 
amples, if he did not inherit his father's talents? 


XXII. Fam already aware, that there will be 
ſome, who will be prepared to urge as an excuſe 
OR N for 


I, 
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for Richard, the apology which Dionyſius the 


younger made for himſelf ;. who, when he was 
aſked, how it came to paſs that his father from 


being a private man, acquired the principality of 


Sicily, and that he who ſucceeded to him as a 
prince, found himſelf reduced to live as a com- 
mon ſubject; replied, my father left me his crown, 
but did not leave me heir to his fortune. But 
wich all this, there is no doubt, that the fall of 
Richard was owing to his want of ability to con- 
duct himſelf, and it is very probable, that the 


diggrace of Dionyſius originated from the ſame 


| cauſe. There is no indiſcreet man whatever, who 
does not impute to fortune, the miſchiefs he 

brings on himſelf by his imprudence. Dionyſus 
the younger, was more cruel than his father, and 
was nothing near equal to him in the capacity of a 
warrior. Thus, the Syracuſians experienced from 
him, ſeverities that irritated them, and alſo found, 


that he wanted the neceſſary power to keep them 


in ſubjection. Between the Cromwels, this ine- 


quality was much more conſpicuous. The father 
had an able head, and a great heart. The ſon 


had neither head nor heart; and it was for want 
of reſolution, that at the beginning of the revolt, 
he ſuffered himſelf to be overpowered by the 
leaders of the oppoſite faction; and it was for 
want of judgment or a head, chat he placed ſuch 
ereeſſive confidence in the ties of kindred, and 
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relied wholly on his uncle and brother-in-lay, 


who in their hearts were unfriendly to him, and 
in the end were thoſe who depoſed him. 


— E. C I's Vs: 
XXIII. There is not, as 1 have already fad, 


any inſtruction whatever, that is capable of ſup- 
plying or correQing theſe defects. Tuition, can. 


not communicate valour to him, who has it not 
naturally; and the knowledge of what people 
you can put conſidence in, upon ſuch and fuch 


particular occaſions, is preciſely the effect of pet · 
ſpicuity and natives fagacity, accompanied with 
ſollicitous and vigilant obſervation; neither of 
which, can ever be taught. He, who by bis 


' temperament and diſpoſition is flothful, can never 


be made active; becauſe the temperament is not 
to be mended or altered. When you have done 


your beſt to correct it, you will find, that it is 

like a dull jadiſh horſe, who, when he is ſpurred, 

will be enlivened for a minute, but immediately 
afterwards reverts to his ordinary floth. 


XXIV. And indeed, intellectual heavineſ,, i is 
more difficult to be remedied than the other. | 


defy you to ſpur a flow underſtanding i into rea- 
ſoning with any agility;; nor can you make 


it 
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it drance aſtep faſter without cauſing it to ſtum- 
ble; and he who, left to his own natural heavineſs, 
might poſſibly. hit upon ſomething right, if he is 
E hurried, would be for ever making miſtakes and 
EL blunders. Load ſuch a man with political leſ- 
ſons, and you will find, that it would have the 
effect of a burden laid upon a dull beaſt; which 
would make him to move more heavily than he 
did before. While he is revolving i in his mind 
precepts and examples, and examining them one 
by one, to determine which is adaptable to the 
circumſtances and matter he is to determine upon, 
he lets flip the opportunity of giving his vote in 
the cabinet, or of acting in the buſineſs. 


XXV. But ſuppoſing the matter in queſtian 
admits of delay, he will ſcarce find in all his 
expedients acquired by ſtudy, one, which in all 
is circumſtances, will exa&ly quadrate with the 
caſe in debate, for the expecting to find repeated 
in their full. extent, the ſame indentical complex 
of accidents, is entertaining a metaphyſical idea, 
and wandering out of the ordinary courſeof nature. 
It may be objected to this reaſoning, that a per- 
ſon of ability, might modify and ſuit the doc- 
trines he has been taught, by making a few al- 
terations in them, to fit the caſe in queſtion : I 
anſwer, that the ſame talents that it would require 
to do this, would enable. him, without reſorting 
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to this auxiliary aid, to find out a proper expediey 
in the buſineſs himſelf. And it is worthy of g. 
ſervation, that an expedient, which a man why 
Is to negotiate a buſineſs hits upon himſelf, i. 
though in general it may be inferior to on 
that might be acquired by ſtudy, ſtill it may d 
better for that particular 'occafion, than the one 
of ſuperior quality, which was the offspring d 
another underſtanding. There is no man wha. 
ever, who does not with more dexterity, cam 
into execution his own ideas, than thoſe of other 
people; for theſe are plants which thrive bu 
ill, when they are tranſplanted from their own 
tive ſoil. Every cne comprehends the force, the 
| uſe, and the opportuneneſs of a maxim, whic 
ſprings from the ſource of his own mind]; anda 
account of the correſpondence and agreemelt 
there is, between the reaſoning and the operatir 
faculties in one and the ſame perſon, a nan) 
head, accommodates itſelf well to the executia 
of the means, which his own underſtanding | It 
vented. 


XXX "1. But, abſtracted from this conſideration 
it is certain, that all men have their diſt inct mod 
of acting; and the mode of operation, is of i 
- utmoſt importance for the attaining of ends. 0 

| What uſe would my having read the device, vill 
which another man extricated himſelf from 1 
difficulty 
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difficulty, if when I had occaſion to put the 
| {ame ſcheme in practice, I found myſelf not poſ- 
ſeſſed of the dexterity, the agility, the air and 


manner, with which the other gave life and eſſi-⸗ 
cacy to his contrivance ? a deficiency in point of 


valour only, would ſpoil the whole; it being an 


eſtabliſhed truth, that a tremulous hand cannot 


draw a ſteady line. 


1 4s SECT. v.. 


XVII. We may add to this, that the 1 


we read in hiſtories, aroſe principally from the 
negligence, floth, or ignorance of thoſe, with 
whom the communicators of them have had 
o do in negotiations. If I can't ſuppoſe in the bu- 


ſaneſs that preſents itſelf to me, ſome of thoſe ſpecifi- 


Iche imitation of the maxims, will not only ſtand 
me in no ſtead, but may be hurtful to me. The 
lame motion of the arm, which in fencing may 
vill an unwary enemy, may give an opening to 
Another who is watchful and attentive, to de- 
moliſh the perſon who made the motion. 


— 


the great number of maxims and cautions which 


cal defects in the people with whom I am to treat; 
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XXVII. Finally: Experience is the arbitn 
tor in theſe matters, as it is in moſt Others, 


There have in all times, been eminent politicians 


without the affiſtance of books; and very lame 


ones, who have read and ſtudied them. It is certain 
that in Tacitus, we fee expoſed, the errors by 


which ſome princes loſt their crowns, and the 
artifices by which others acquired or preſer red 
them. Charles the Firſt of England, was a orea 
admirer of Tacitus, whoſe works he always car. 
ried about with him, and for which he had f 
oreat A reſpect, that he adopted them as tle 
oracles of his government. Notwithſtanding 
this, they did nor teach him to avoid the” errors 
of thoſe who had loſt their crowns; nor to ini. 
tate the arts of thoſe, who had acquired d 
preſerved them; and with all the affiſtance of 


this great guide Tacitus, he ſcarce advanced: 


ſtep, that did not approach him to the precipice; 
and by purfuing, or miſunderſtanding the maxins 
of that politician, he cauſed himſelf to deſcend 
from the throne, 1 in order to mount the ſcaffold, 


XXIX. By way of contraſt to Charles the Fir 


of England, we may inſtance Charles the 8 
0 


7 
* 


af Speis and the Fifth of Germany, who, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of literature, but left ſolely to 
the benefit of his own genius, was one of the 


the uſe of them. It was in the reign of Au- 


management of public buſineſs. Of what uſe 


their eyes, inſerted in written hiſtories, the con- 


| Salluſt, who both wrote in the reign of Auguſ- 
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moſt profound N of the age in which he 
lived. | PEE 


XX N The 8 conquered the world with- 
out the belp of books, and loſt it after they knew 


guſtus, that the firſt ſchools of politics were open- 
ed in Rome; I mean, that then the Romans be- 
gan to read the Grecian hiſtories, in which are 
repreſented the induſtry and arduous application 
exerted by that moſt ſagacious people, in the 


was all this inſtruction to the Romans? Of 
the ſame it had been before to the Greeks them- 
ſelves; who, when they had preſent and before 


duct of their greateſt politicians, were obliged to 
ſubmit to the ſuperior ability of the Romans, who 
had not the leaſt benefit of thoſe inſtructions; and 
the Romans, after that cultivation was introduced 
among them, proceeded by little and little, to 
loſe all EY had gained before. 
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XXXI. The two 8 hiſtorians, Livius and 
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tus, were in no wiſe inferior to the beſt Greek 
| + 0: 4 0007 
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What examples could they copy after, who were - 
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ones; and the Romans, in caſe they had not well 
underſtood the foreign ones, had then maſters of 
their own. We may add to this, that they had 
for their inſtruction, the great example of Au- 
guſtus himſelf; who, not from the help of read. 
ing or ſtudy, but by the dint of his own excel 
lent genius, was without doubt a moſt ſignal po- 
litician. But all this was uſeleſs, and perhaps 
hurtful. Rome, which had gone on continually 


3 while ſhe was a ſtranger to theſe 


leſſons, was, ſoon after ſhe began to liſten to 
them, advancing faſt to her deſtruction. Or let 
us expreſs it in another way; the Romans were 
great politicians when they did not conceit them- 
ſelves ſuch ; and ceaſed to be ſo, when by ſtu- 
dying foreign maxims, they fancied they had im- 
LS themſelves much in 9 knowledge. 


XXXII. But where is the neceſſity of making 
a repetition of examples? All thoſe who were 
the firſt founders of monarchies and republics, 
were endued with ſupreme political abilities ; for 
without poſſeſſing thoſe talents, how could they 
have trained a roving and ſavage multitude, to 
ſubmit to the yoke, and live ſociably and quictly 
under one prince, or a determined ſet of magl- 
ſtrates? What books could they ſtudy, at a time 
when ſuch things were hardly known? And 


the 
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tire, in I. 


the firſt that adopted that kind of management ? [| 
Thoſe who ſucceeded them, had the benefit of MMR 
their examples for their guidance; but with all ; i 1 
this advantage, the greateſt part of them could ji 1 
do no more, than juſt preſerve the dominion that IM 
fell to them by inheritance, very few improved 1 
it, and ſome of them loſt it. So that we may 1 
apply to both one and the other of them reſpec- We 
tively, what Creſar in his oration for Catiline, 5 i 


ſaid in the Roman ſenate, Profetto virtus, atque 

p ſapientia major in lis fuit, qui ex parvis 'opibus 
magnum imperium facere, quam in nobis, qui ea 
bene parta vix retinemus. 0 apud Salluſtium) 
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XXIII. What we have ſaid i in this diſcourſe, 
is equally adaptable to high and low policy, both Th 
the one and the other of which, are derived from ; u 
the bottom of the ſoul. The firſt requires a no- 9 
ble innate diſpoſition, a clear underſtanding, and 1 
firm virtue; the ſecond, cunning, diſſimulation, 1 i 
and hypocriſy. Activity and reſolution, are qua- " 
lities preciſely neceſſary in both of them; and 
he who poſſeſſes theſe requiſites, whenever there ji 
is occaſion to exert his talents, and apply them | 
to practice, will be found a good politician, al- 
though he has never looked into a political 
book, | SY 
| XXXIV. 
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XXIV. I won 't however deny, that hiſtorical 
1 inſtances may not afford ſome ſort of aid, but! 
affert, that they don't do it in the way that is 
commonly ſuppoſed. The ſtudy of hiſtory, will 
make no man a politician who is not ſuch by na. 
ture and genius; but he who has the natural ne- 
ceſſary talents for becoming one, may derive ſome 
advantage from it ; becauſe it furniſhes him with 
ageneral knowledge of the various diſpoſitions and 
arts of men, and becauſe the reading of many un- 
common events, may prevent his being ſuprized 
or alarmed when ſuch occur to him ; and becauſe 
alſo, the reverſes of fortune which pü n them- 
ſelves at every turn in hiſtory, may put him on 
his guard, and teach him not to have too much 
confidence in his own ſecurity. 
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XXXV. It is true, that all theſe benefits, are 
attended with their inconveniences, which are a 
fort of counterpoiſe to them; in the firſt place, 

a multplicity of inſtances may perplex ; and in 
the ſecond, the-apprehenfions of the misfortunes 
he has ſeen happen ſo frequently, may intimidate 
a man. The memory being crauded with a great 
number of ſpecies, occaſions, When it is "neceſſary 
to ſeparate and examine any one particularly, 2 
prolix diſcuſſion, which 1 is much expoled to per- 
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plexities and miſtakes. 
many reverſes of fortune people are liable to, 
and the ſtrange accidents that frequently befall 
them, which no human precaution can guard 
againſt, is apt to beget in the mind à great diffi- 
dence, which when a man is obliged to act, often 
renders his operations remiſs and languid. 


XXXVI. But with reſpect to the various ex- 
pedients, which preſent themſelves in hiſtory, 
and by which politicians of former times accom- 
pliſhed the ends they bad in view, I apprehend 
that they embarras more than they aſſiſt. Even 
though we could meet with here and there one 
adaptable to the matter in queſtion, the ſelecting 
it from among ſuch-a multitude of others, and 
the finding out perfectly its proportions, requires 
more pains and ſtudy, than it would coſt a man 
to invent a freſh expedient, which he might de- 
rive from the fund of his own OT TAO Oe 


XXXVIIL The books hich are wrote ex: 
preſoly upon politics, and which proceed by caſes, 


concluſions and aphoriſms, only teach general 


rules; which would occur to, and be taken in 
or comprehended by, every man of good under- 
ſtanding, without the aſſiſtance of a book; and 


and 


The conſideration of the 


beſides this, they require ſo much conſideration 
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or ſome Perſons who have been famous i in 


H 


74 702; 


EL O T only the people, whoſe defence 


in different times, and were of different ranks, 
ſexes, and profeſſions, but the ſubject-matters 
alſo, to which the apologies apply, were of dif- 
ferent kinds. 
if it would require a diſtin& diſcourſe to apolo- 
gize for each perſon ſeparately ; and in truth, 
ſome authors have written whole volumes, upon 
ſubjects that were not of any more importance. 


But as the variety of different matters which 1 


have propoſed to comprehend under this head, 
: 


a 


— 


we undertake in this diſcourſe, lived 


This diverſity of itſelf, ſeems as 


obliges 
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obliges me to be as conciſe as poſſible; ; I conjec- 
ture, that for the ſake of the convenience that will 
reſult from my doing ſo, I may be allowed to range 
them under one common title, By purſuing this 
method, I ſhall prefer the benefit of the reader to 
my own ; for if I had divided into many dif- 
courſes, what might be comprehended under one 
general head, he would have paid me for writing 
a great deal, which was not of more value than 
ſo much blank paper; as in large letters, the 
titles of ſo many diſcourſes would have occupied 
a conſiderable ſpace; and I, with little trouble 
to myſelf, ſhould have been paid the ſame price 
for the book, as if it had been all filled with 
uſeful matter. og 


EMPEDOCLES. 
S E, T. 18 


U. I call not 3 7 Empedocles, 
was a good or a bad philoſopher, or a good. or a 
bad poet, although he profeſſed both theſe fa- 
eulties; neither ſhall I diſpute, whether he was 
ſo oftentatious, as always to appear in public 
cloathed in purple, with a crown of gold upon 
his bead; or ſo vain, as to aſpire at being ho- 
6 SLY noured 


— j 
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noured as a divinity; but I ſhall confine myſelf, 
to examining whether he was ſo franticly ambi- 
tious, as to throw himſelf privately into the flames 
of Mount Etna, to avoid his body being found, 
in order to make the world believe, that he had 
peen carried alive up to Heaven; to the end, that 
he might afterwards be worſhiped as a deity. 
This circumſtance, is poſitively aſſerted in many 
books; and Empedocles from thence, came to be 
quoted, as an inſtance of the extravagance of the 
heathen philoſophers; and upon all occaſions, 
when people in converſation diſcourſed upon mo- 


* 


rality, it was introduced as an argument of the 
fooliſh ambition of mortals, which they conclude 


is a frailty annexed to our nature, and that it 
correſponds with the ſuggeſtion contained in the 


expreſſion of the old ſerpent to our firſt parents, 


Tou ſhall be treated as if ye were gods. This in- 


formation is taken from the writings of the moſt 


ancient Greek authors, ſuch as Hippobotus, Dio- 
dorus of Epheſus, &c. and from them it has been 


diffuſed into the works of the Greeks and La- 


tins. What we find in Horace upon the _ 
18 verge trivial? 


Deus immortalis baberi 


= cupit Enpedocles, as Nin Atnan 7 


III. 
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III. One of the elemente rules of Urteil, is 
that when with reſpect to any fact, we meet with 
different hiſtorical opinions, to abide by that which 
is the leaſt improbable; or where the circum. 
ſtances of probability are equal, to adopt that 
opinion which is ſupported by the beſt autho- 
'firy. But I fee this rule, which is clearly did. 
ted by the light of nature, frequently abandoned, 
and to ſuch a degree, that ſome writers ſeem ag 
if they took pains to purſue a contrary method; 


which moſltjlikely proceeds, from the improbable 
being nearly allied to the marvellous, which, al- 


though it is not ſo well calculated to eſtabliſh or 
perſuade our aſſent to a fact, gives luſtre to 
the relation, and authors are generally fonder of 
oſtentation than of truth, 


Tv. There is an inſtance of this, in the ſubjeQ 


we are treating of. It is true, that Hippobotus, 


and Diodorus of Epheſus, give the account ve 


have mentioned of the death of Empedocles; but 
there are three other writers, whom I look 
upon to be of equal authority, and who are 


more ancient; to wit, Timeus, Neanthes of 
Cyzicus, and Demetrius Trezenius, who all 


give other, and difterent accounts of the man- 


ner in which he died, that are beyond compa- 
riſon more probable than thoſe given by the 


firſt two. Why then ſhould not theſe be be- 


lie ved 
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lieved before thoſe other two, the improbability of 
| whoſe-relations ſtares you full in the face? Con- 


ſider Empedocles on the margin of the volcano, 


with that ocean of fire preſenting itſelf to his 
ſight; and a horrible death to his imagination. 
| Is it credible; that in ſuch a ſituation, he, for an 


to be derived from a miſtaken notion of mankind, 


into that abyſs of ſulphur and flame? I will ven- 
ture to pronounce that he could not. 


v. But let us proceed. Admitting that ary 


© thing probable, who was a witneſs of the fact? 

Why, nobody; for this muft be taken for granted; J 
and they ſay, is to be inferred from the circum- 
ſtances of his diſappearance, for that with the 
| moſt diligent ſearch that could be made, they 
could never find his body : others contradict this 
relation ; and Timeus, ſo far from admitting that 


Mount Etna, ſays, that he paſſed over to Pelo- 
ponneſus, and died there. But allowing, that he 


cumſtance of their being unable to find his dead 
8 body, 


ideal felicity, which could not be termed more 
than imaginary; I ſay, is it credible, that a rea- 
ſonable entity, who well knew that after his 
death he could not be ſenſible of any enjoyment - 


ſhould, for ſuch a chimera, precipitate himſelf ; 


man could be abſurd enough to ſuppoſe ſuch a a 


he died in Sicily, or in the neighbourhood of 


died in Sicily, and taking for granted, the cir- 
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body, could not this have diſappeared, without 

being plunged into the gulph of Mount tna) 

Terenius ſays, that being grown very old, as he 

was walking along a cliff on the ſea coaſt, as it 
was cuſtomary for him to do, his foot flipped, 
and he fell into the water, and was drowned; 
and that his body was never found afterwards; 

which is a much more probable account of it 
_ diſappearance than the other, 

VI. Imay be told, this could not be fo, becauſe 
manifeſt tokens were found of his having thrown 
himſelf into the abyſs of Mount Ætna. The 
principal of theſe tokens was, that a little while 
afterwards, one of his thoes, by the. emiſſion of 
the flame, was thrown out of the volcano : ſo 
Hippobotus tells us; but this is a glaringh 
fabulous tale; although it ſhould be affirmed by 
five hundred Hippobotuſes. The flame of . 
na, which the hardneſs of marble is unable to re. 
fiſt, had ſuch a reſpect for the ſhoe of Empedo- 
eles, as to leave it unſinged ? But they ſay it ws 
made of metal, which is a ſubterfuge, that belides 
being ridiculous, is of no avail in the caſe ; fot 
admitting that that philoſopher, either to appear 
particular and different from other men, or from 
ſome other vain motive, ſhould have been fo en- 
travagant as to wear metal ſhoes ; would this 
Have indemnified them from being conſumed by 
þ 8 | | the 


» 
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the voracious flame of the yolcano? By no means, 


for it is well known, that the powerful activity 


of its heat, in an inſtant, diſſolves the hardeſt 


of metals. In the amazing and terrifying vo- 


mit of lava, which it emitted in the year 1665, 
it caſt up ſuch a quantity of liquid metal, that it 


ran down in a river of fire, till it nearly a wee n | 
ed the city of Catania, And among other ex- 


periments that were made to try the intenſe heat 
of that melted metal, was contriving to introduce 


a ſword blade i into it, Which as far as it Was im- | 


merſed, inſtantly became quid. | 


VIE A joke, which Re Decbales tells of 
2 Spaniard, concerning Mount tna, ſeems ſo 
applicable to this matter, that I think it will 
not be amiſs to relate it. He had conſidered, 


that volcanos had ſubſiſted a great many ages, 


and that there was no metal except gold, which 


fire would uot conſume, and concluded from. 


thence, that all the metal which boiled in the 


Volcano muſt be gold. Filled with this conceit, 
he perfuaded himſelf that he had found out an 
eaſy method of acquiring immenſe riches, which 


he propoſed to do by the following invention. He 
got a ſtrong iron kettle made, to the handle of 
which, he faſtened a long iron chain, and by that, 
he let the kettle down till it reached the metal, 


02 quantity 


ma One by dipping it in, to draw up a large 
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quantity of liquid gold. But what followed? 
Why, that the moment the kettle entered the 
burning maſs, both that, and a part of the chain 
were melted, and the poor Spaniard Was left 
with the other part of the chain in his hand, 
which he was obliged to draw up with the loſs 
of the lower end, and his kettle. So powerful 
and active is the heat of that burning metal. 
Thus it would have been better for Hippobotus, 
to have feigned the ſhoes of Empedocles to have 
been made of Salamanders hairs, which it is ſaid 
can never be conſumed by fire. 


D E M 0 Cn 1 1 
SECT. u. N 


VIII. The vulgar opinion has repreſented this 
philoſopher, as a poor madman, and an extrava- 
gant buffoon, who paſſed his whole life in con- 
tinual burſts of laughter, and who by laughing at 
every thing, had made himſelf the laughing-ſtock 
and deriſion of all mankind; and the concluſion 
drawn from thence has been, that he was not 
leſs ignorant than ridiculous. But notwithſtand- 
ing this opinion has been ſo generally adopted, 
it is eaſy to demonſtrate, that Demoeritus in rea- 
lity, was one of the moſt thinking and enlightened 


men of antiquity, A ou of which, was his 
applica 
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application to ſtudy, his manner of living, the 
eſtimation he was held in by his countrymen, and 


his vaſt learning and wiſdom. All that we are 


about to urge in his defence, is taken from the 
authorities of Diogenes Laertius, Athenæus, Va- 


lerius * Cicero, and other writers of 


eminence. rg as , ere 


IX. "His application to lady was + h, that he 
ſwed in an almoſt continued ſtate of ſecluſion 
from the world. He hardly ever ſtirred out of 


his houſe; nor within it, did he ſcarce allow him- 


{lf any reſpite from his labours, but remained 
almoſt always ſhut up in his ſtudy, reading, me- 
ditating, and writing. His ardent deſire for ac- 
quiring more and more lights and information, 
induced him to leave for a long time, not only 
his retirement, but his country alſo, and to tra- 
vel into diſtant nations, in order to conſult the 


learned men of Egypt, Perſia, and Chaldea; and 
as ſome ſay, even went to conſult thoſe of Ethi- 


opia, and India likewiſe. He expended in theſe 


peregrinations, all that he inherited from his 
father, which amounted to a hundred talents. 
At his return to his own country, he was accuſed. 
before the magiſtrates, as a diſſipater of his pa- 

ternal inheritance ; which in that country, was 


looked upon as a ſerious offence, and was puniſh- 


ch 80 Gepriyiog the ſpendthrift of being buried 
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with his anceſtors, as an unworthy deſcendant of 
his family. The method Demoeritus took 10 
juſtify himſelf, was very ſingular. He produced 
to his judges, the beſt book he had written, 
which was intitled, The Great Diaco/mus, and read 
to them a large portion of it, and pleaded, that 
75 the knowledge contained in that book, was the 
1 fruit of his travels, and that he had eres 
his paternal inheritance in acquiring it. The 
| magiſtrates were aſtoniſhed at the unde 
„„ learning contained in the book, and de- 


_ termined, that his money had been well ex- 

_ pended in making the acquiſition 3 and not only 

1 acquitted Democritus of the charge that bad 

| been brought againſt him, but adjudged that 

1 I he ſhould be rewarded with five hundred ta 
f 1 : lents, to be paid out of the public treaſury, 

= - | and ad judged further, that ſtatues ſhould be ered: 
mm A to him as a moſt excellent man. Let any one 

Wil now confider, whether it is probable, that his 

1 country ſhould pay ſuch honourable attention t 

Wil a perſon, who was a ridiculous fellow, and a bu. 

_ foon? to fay nothing of his being looked upon 
1 zs a half madman, who every moment of his life 

_ was ſcoffing at his Judges, his ae and al 

m_ mankind. 5 | | © 1 
140 X. The great application of Democritus, ac. 

al e&mpanjed with his vaſt and ſubtil genius, be- 

| = got ſuch a high opinion of the extent of his 

wa learving, that no man was conſidered as his equal 
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1 chat 13 in the age in Which he mY + J 
for at the ſame time that the philoſophers of 
thoſe days, extended their ſtudies and enguiries, 
no further than to the contemplation of phyſics, 
ethics, and metaphyſies; Democritus added 10 
theſe three faculties, medicine, botany, geome- 
u, arithmetic, muſic, aſtronomy, poetry, paint- 
ing, and the knowledge of languages. All which, 
may be inferred from the catalogues of his works, 
to be found i in Diogenes Lasrtius. 11 


1 alk now, whether the Sreamitance es we 
have enumerated with reſpe& to Democritus, be-- 
ſpeak him to be a ridiculous buffoon ? or whether 
they may not rather be termed deſcriptiye of a 
grave, ſerious, contemplative man, of much ſupe- 
rior lights to the generality of mankind : ? 


XII. 1 coufeſs, that the laughter of Hecht: | 
tus has been a proyerb 1 in the world, which has 
been commonly uſed to expreſs laughter to ex- 
ceſs; although the proverb took its riſe from the 
accounts ſome ancient authors have given of this 
philoſopher. But notwithſtanding this, I will 
venture to affert, the laughter of Democrirus, 
Which has been ſo much talked of, did not ex- 
| ceed the bounds, which ſhould circumſcribe che 
grariry of philoſophy. ; D 


„„ 


* * 
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XIII. In order to demonſtrate this, we ſhould 
| premiſe, that all the ills to which man is expo- 
ſed, may be faid to ſpring from three ſources, 
which are thoſe of malice, misfortune, and. i igno⸗ 
rance, or want of information. Theſe three 
| evils, to thoſe who rationally contemplate, them, 
will appear to excite naturally, three diſtin if 
fections. That is to ſay, malice, to be produc- 
tive of indignation ; misfortune, grief; and ig. 
norance, laughter. According then to whichever 

of theſe cauſes we confider the evil to ſpring, We 
mould ſuppoſe it to excite an affection correſ. 
pondent to that cauſe; and from hence, ariſes 
the great characteriſti difference of affections, 
| which has been remarked to predominate be- 
' tween the two antagoniſt philoſophers, Hera- 
clitus, and Democritus. Heraclitus, is deſcribed. 
to have been weeping and ſad, and to the ſame 
exceſs, that Democritus is ſaid to have been laugh- 
Ing and cheerful, "That i is, theſe tokens of the 
charadters of the two men, were ſuppoſed to be 
produced, in the firſt by his misfortunes, and in the 
ſecond by his follies. This is the common opi- 
nion; bur J for myſelf believe, that the fault of 
Heraclitus, was rather the offspring of indigna- 
tion than compaſſion ; ; and that he did not con- 
ſider the evils of mankind, to proceed ſo much 
from their misfortunes, as from their malice. 
T his is apparent, from his three letters to bis 


ren 


$ 11 
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friend Hermodorus, which are the only Rd 


ments that have been handed down to us of his 
writings : what he ſays there, when he is ſpeak- 
ing of the bad government and depraved man- 
ners of Ephefus, which was his own country z 

does not favour the leaſt of compaſſion ; for the 
hole context, breathes nothing but indignation 
and refentment. By the ſame letters we may per- 


ceive, that he was preſumptuous i in extreme, and 
alſo arrogant, proud, and a contemner of the 


reſt of mankind. How does this correſpond 
with the ſoft, and compaſſionate diſpoſition, that 


is attributed to him ? Finally, it is a fact well 
eſtabliſhed, that from his diſguſt to, and loathing 


of mankind; he retired from the world, to lead a 


ſolitary life in the mountains. All this, beſpeaks 
a man of a perverſe, unſociable, and gloomy 


genius, and proves, that Heraclitus deſerved the 
character that had been given of him by Timon 
of Athens, which was that of a Miſantbrope; and 
means, that he was an enemy to, or an abhorrer 


of mankind. 


XIV. But whether Heraclitus was generally 


crying or lamenting, as is commonly thought; 


or agreeable to my opinion of him, was continu- 
ally growling and ſnarling, it amounts to the 


ſame thing, for the uſe I propoſe to make of the 


 Premiles, which 1s to manifeſt, that Heraclitus 
and 
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and Democritus, were excited by diſtin alfec- 
tions, becauſe their attentions, were confined to 
diſtinct objects; and without entering into, whe- 
ther the lamentation, or indignation, whichever 
it ſhall be thought fit to call it, of Heraclitus, 
| whoſe apology I am not writing, was juſtifiable, 
I maintain, that the laughter of Demacritus Was 
reaſonable, and not extravagant. Pemocritus 
viewed men on their ridiculous fide, and contem- 
plated. their abſurdities, their follies, their ill. 
grounded preſumptions, their vain deſires, and 
their uſeleſs occupations, all of them, as objeds 
| worthy to be laughed at; for as Ariſtotle lays, 
all turpitude that does not occaſion ſadneſs, is 
laughable and ridiculous, turpitudo fine dolore, 
The follies and vanities of man being then a 
ſort of turpitudes, which do not produce grief 
in him, but rather tend to make him contented 
and happy in himſelf; are W worthy to be 
laughed ab. | 


XV. Yes. But laughter, eng it may 
directed to a proper object, may be carried to 


exceſs; and perhaps this was the fault that was 


reprehended in Democritus. To this I anſver, 
that the accufation, | even conſidered in this ſenſe, 
is founded on a mere equivocation. The laugh- 
ter of Democritus, which has been ſo largely 
cried out againſt, did gt fayour ſo much of a 


habit, 
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habit, as of a dogma ; and ought more properly 
to be conſidered as applying to an object, than 
looked upon as a diſtin& act. This philoſopher 
was diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, not becauſe 
he laughed. more than all the others, but for 


placing his eſpecial attention on the abſurdi- 


ties of mankind ; and the fingular maxim, that 


human things tended more to excite laughter, | 


than indignation or compaſſion, made a princi- 
| pal part of his moral doctrine. It was eaſy to 


imagine, that a philoſopher muſt be much addic- 


ted to laugh, who philoſophized in this way ; and 
from conceiving him much inclined to laugh, it 
was eaſy alſo for them to proceed to ſuppoſing 
that he was laughing every minute; but his ſo- 

litary diſpoſition, and retired life, afford an effi- 


cacious proof to the contrary. Who ever knew 


a man that was much inclined to retirement, who 
was of a very laughable diſpofition? Theſe two 


things, ſeem abſolutely incompatible with each 
other. He who has a great propenſity to laugh- 
ing, ſeeks occaſions to gratify that inclination, and 


theſe are to be found in the W of other 
d and not in ſolitude. | 


XVI. een a e that i is Tee” Foy bim by 


Lucian, I am perſuaded, that Democritus was 


more diſpoſed to be ſerious than jolly. He was 
uſed 
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uſed to fay, that all the ſtories of ſpectres, phan- 
toms, and apparitions, were fabulous and ridicu- 
lous; and certain young fellows, to try whether 
_ theſe were his real ſentiments, or elſe with a view 
of making him alter them, entered his room in 
- the dead of night, with frightful maſks on their 
faces, and habited in the garb of devils, to which 
terrible appearances, they added horrible ſbrieks 
and cries, accompanied by terrifying geſtures, 
Democritus, who was writing when they entered 
his room, far from ſeeming ſurprized, without 
lifting the pen from his paper, and without even 
dcipning to pay any attention to them, in a ſe- 
vere tone bid them hold their noiſe, or elſe go 
and make it in ſome other place, and without ar. 
ticulating another word, he betook himſelf again 
to his writing. What, if Democritus had been 
of a rifible diſpoſition, could have been more 
likely than ſuch a ſcene to have excited him to 
laughter; for he well knew 'the appearances 
were all feigned, and a jocoſe deriſion would 
| have been the beſt rebuke he could have given 
them for ſuch an attempt. Finally, that ſpecta- 
cle afforded abundant matter proper to excite 
laughter, for it might truly be called turpitude, 


Axnattendell by ſadneſs. Why then did not Demo- 


critus laugh? Why did he not ſcoff at, and treat 


them with  jocok contempt? Why without doubt, 
| becauſe 
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| becauſe he was not of 3 a bantering, or laughable 
diſpoſition. 


XVll. 1 wil not . diſpute, that Democritus 
might ſometimes affect to laugh, in order to open 
a door, for the introduction of his animadver- 
ſions on the abſurdities of mankind; but affected 


laughter is not incompatible with, nor does it tend 5 


to annihilate ſerious truth. I will alſo admit, that 


at ſometimes. when he laughed in earneſt, his 


laughter might. border on the extravagant. De- 
mocritus confidered many of the actions of men as 
ridiculous, which others regarded as reaſonable, 
and conſidered as fooliſh, many, which others look- 


ed upon as diſcreet ; Democritus would laugh at 
ſuch, and other men.who did not diſcern like him | 
the abſurdity of the things he laughed at, might 


log upon him as a ridiculous man __ ſo doing. 


XVIII. In the firſt Apart of our firſt vo- 
lame, we made mention of three letters of Hip- 


pocrates, which gave a relation of his having 
been ſent for by the Abdarites, to cure their 


country- man Democritus, who, on account of his 


burſting into fits of impertinent and unmeaning 
laughter, they concluded was mad. In thoſe 


letters, there is alſo a relation given of Hippo- 
crates's viſit to him, and of the converſation that 


Fed between Hippocrates and Democritus at 


1h. that 
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 _thar viſit, and the reſult of the i interview between 
them; which was, that Hippocrates. eſteemed 


him ever afterwards, as a- man ſupremely wiſe 
and learned. This might ſerve as a confirmation 


of all we have ſaid reſpecting Democritus ; but 


as I am a lover of truth, I will not ſeruple to ac- 


knowledge, that fince my writing of that dif. 
courſe, I have come to underſtand, that there are 
: many critics, who are inclined to think thoſe let- 


ters are ſuppoſititious; and therefore J will not 
pretend to avail myſelf of them further, than as 


. teſtimony, whoſe W may be dif- 
anal 


NIX But 1 muſt beg have to remark one 
thing ; which is, that in the beforementioned 


diſcourſe, there is an expreſſion of mine, which 
may be conſtrued to imply, that I thought the 


laughter of Democritus inclining to the exceſſive; 


but to avoid being accuſed of falling into contra- 
diettions, I thought it neceſſary to repeat here, an 
obſervation I have made upon other occaſions ; 


which is, that I. am not accuſtomed to expreſs 
my particular opinion upon any matter, reſped- 


ing which I think differently from the vulgar, 
_ Unleſs it is when I treat expreſsly of that matter; 
but when J touch upon a thing incidentally, it is 
a a rule with me, to fall in with the common opi- 
nion concerning chat thing. This is a method I 


found 
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found abſolutely neceſſary to adopt, in order to 
avoid interrupting the thread of my diſcourſe, and 


incumbering it with foreign matter and new 
ne - p57 | | . 
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XX. They have ſet up another ery WN 
Demoeritus, which, if there was any foundation 
for, would more effectually prove his want of 
underſtanding, than all the burſts of laughter that 
have been imputed to him. Many authors, and 

among them Aulus Gellius, relate, that Demo- 
critus having conſidered, that the fight of many 
ſenſible objects diverts the underſtanding from 
contemplating natural things with proper atten- 
tion, put out both his eyes, to qualify himſelf for 
reflecting upon them with greater profundity, 
and more intenſely, Iwill readily acknowledge, 
that ſuch a reſolution, could only be taken by a 
man of a depraved underſtanding. Ilud quidem 
falſo jactatum eft de Democrito, quod ſponte fibt 
ademerit oculos, Sc. (Lib. de Curioſit.) What 
neceſſity was there, in order to remove the im- 
pediment ariſing from ſenſible objects, for his = 
putting out both his eyes? Would not ſhutting 46 
himſelf in a dark room, whenever he was dil- | 
poſed to ſtudy, have anſwered the ſame purpote. 1 
The poet Laberius, who takes the thing for _ 
granted, aſſigns another reaſon for his blinding 
himſelf. * He ſays, that Democritus put out 
both his eyes, to avoid ſeeing the proſperity of 
bad 


/ 


_— 
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bad men; ; as if he could not -as well have en 
joyed this ſatisfaction, by retiring from all com- 
merce or intercourſe with the world; beſides, a 

' man's blinding himſelf for ſuch a reaſon, argues a 
ſour, moroſe, and furious diſpoſition, inſtead of 
a pleaſant and chearful one, which Demoeritus 


was ſaid to poſſeſs. Nor is what Tertullian 
advances more probable, who ſays, he blinded 


himſelf becauſe he could not bear to look at 
women without emotions of incontinence, nor 
without being vexed if it happened he could not 
enjoy them. Nothing could be more foreign 
than this to the genius of Democritus, of whom 


it is an eſtabliſhed fact, that he was always averſe 


to matrimony. Such fables can be but feebly 


ſupported, when the truth is 2 into and 


fought after with attention. 


EPICURUS. 
SECT. III. 


XXI. This phiofopher flouriſhed in the times, 
in which the fire of gmulation began to. burn 
among the maſters and diſciples of the various 
ſchools of philoſophy, who mutually waged war 
againſt each other, by making falſe interpreta- 
tions of the doctrines that each maintained, and 
by remng falſe accuſations againſt « one another's 

- cuſtoms 
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be and manners. In the firſt place, many look 
upon Ariſtotle as a notorious calumniator; but in 
the ſecond place, they remark that he was amply 
repaidin his own coin, for that he was egregiouſly 
calumniated himſelf. - I find more appearances of 
malice in the calumnies raiſed againſt Epicurus, 

| than in thoſe raiſed againſt any of the other phi- 
lolophers. > Epicurus placed extreme felicity in 
enjoyment 5 which! was an equivocal doctrine, 
for, conſidered in a latitudinary ſenſe, it, might be 

| conſtrued to mean both honeſt and criminal en- 
joyments. The vulgar, when they hear the word 
enjoyment, are apt to impute an evil ſignification 

to ir, becauſe, agreeable: to their groſs ideas, they 
hardly conſider any other things as enjoyments, 
but unbounded indulgences, in incontinence and 
debauchery; or they at leaſt, are inclined to con- 
ſlider theſe as the greateſt of all enjoyments. This 


groſs conſtruction of his doctrines by the vulgar, 


oave encouragement to his rivals to ſtigmatize his 
tenets, and to accuſe him, of placing all happineſs 
in ſenſuality. and gluttony. It was an eaſy mat- 
ter, to transfer the accuſation againſt his doctrines, 
to militate 3gainſt his cuſtoms and manners; be- 


vate deſire to make themſelves happy; conſe- 
quently, Epicurus muſt be underſtood ſtudiouſly : 
to recommend thoſe objects to them, in which he 


thought wines to coafiſt. By attributing to 
| 5 he him 


cauſe it being evident, that all men have an in- 
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him then this perverſe dogma, the inference 8 
from it was, that he led a life which correſponded 


with the tenet; that is, that it was all ſpent in 
| lewdnefs, gluttony, Ha drunkenneſs, 


XXII. Befides the bus acids 20 Eau ſe, there 
were two others, that concurred to blacken the 
fame of Epicurus. The firſt was, his erroneous 

and impious opinion with reſpect to the Deity; 
for he held, that it conſiſted of a multipli- 

city of gods, which he maintained Were in- 
dolent, unable to do, and having no power of 
doing, either good or harm to any one; and were 
without providence, without activity, and without 
influence; and although-he acknowledged they 
had a right to be worſhiped, he attributed the 
bbligation we are under of paying them adora- 
tion, to be due to the excellence of their nature, 
intirely diſtin&, and ſeparate from all dependence | 
we have on them, or gratitude that we owe to 
them; and that the obſequies we pay them, 
ſhould be like the reſpect we pay to a nobleman, 
on whom we have no dependence, and from 
whoſe favour we entertain no expectations; and 
- which we conſider, as a thing due to his quality. 
' grant, that this afforded a powerful motive for 
entertaining a bad opinion, both of the moral 
doctrine, and the manners of Epicurus; for if 


7 you take away the fear of n, and the 
hohe 
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| hope 4 reward from mankind, you can found 
but little expectation, "= they vill CHEN, or 


TE” virtue. 


XXIII. The 1 5 Þ Which tended to 


: diſcredit . Epicurus, was the looſe manner in 


which ſome of his followers lived ; who, by per- 


verting the doctrine of their maſter, and conſtru- 
ing it to favour their vicious inclinations, per- 
ſuaded many people, that Epicurus had taught 


what they aſſerted he had taught, we that be 


— 


had lived as they did. 


XXIV. Nptwitüiſtanckng all cheſs prejudices 
againft him, the cauſe of Epicurus was not looked 
upon as ſo hopeleſs and forlorn, as to deter ſome 


authors of eminence from undertaking his defence, 
which they did with good ſucceſs. Among theſe, 
we ſee ſtand forth in the foremoſt ranks, our fa- 
mous Don Franciſeo de Quevedo, who, from the 


clear teſtimonies of many enlightened men of an- 
tiquity, proves in the firſt place, that Epicuruas 
did not place happineſs in corporeal, but in 
ſpiritual enjoyments ; and lecondly, - that this 
' philoſopher, ſo far from being given to gluttony, 
was very ſparing in his diet, both with reſpect to 
his meat and his drink, living for the moſt part up- 
on bread, water, cheeſe, and the produce of his 
ow e and thirdly, that he lived chaſtly, 
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and abſtained from venereal: indulgeneies, - As 


the works of Queyedo. are almoſt in the hands 


of every body, I ſhalt omit a repetition. of the 


teſtimonies he produces in favour of Epicurus. 


But to thoſe he mentions, I ſhall add two others 


of great weight, which he has not taken notice of. 


The firſt is, that of St. Gregory Nazianzenns, 


who in his Jambies, applauds highly, both the mo- 
ral doctrine, and the lite of Eptcurus. Theſe ; are 


dis words: e 1 


Ipſam voluptatem putavit prominm 
Epicurus extare omnibus laboribus, 
- Mortaliumgue tendere þuc|bona omnia, 
Ac ne ob woluptatem improbam hanc laudarier 
1 crederet, moderatus, et caſtus fuit, 
Hun vixit, ile , dogma. che ne, 
1 Eogliſh : 


- 


Beim thought that pleaſure was «ibs 1 of : 
all tails, and that thrs was the object or completion 
of all mortal good. But that no one ſhould conclude 
be meant to recommend vicious enjoyments, it will 


be proper to obſerve, that through the whole courſe 
of his life, be was temperate and cbaſte, and proved 


.-_ what hw dogmas were ee i, inc cate by 
Dis ee. Ka 19 75 = 


4 


xXx XY. The authority of thi fade, is of great 
5 „ n 
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weight in this matter, becauſe he ſtudied in 
: Athens, where Epicyrus had fixed his habita- 
tion; and his ſchool.; and therefore it it is probable, 


had an opportunity of obtaining ſome authentic 
teſtimonies, both of his doctrine and manner of 


ling. This ſhonld mollify, or abate the force of 


the objection chat is made to Epicurus, by reaſon 
of the terms of contempt and reproach, in which 
Saint Auſtin, Saint Ambroſius, and Saint Iſido- 


rus ſpeak of him; who having always lived at a 


oreat. diſtance from Athens, may have given this 
| account of him, upon the credit of uncertain me- 
moirs ; and might poſſibly have been induced to 
think, that ſome things were the productions of 
Epicurus, which were falſely attributed to him 


by Diotimus, - who Was A Stoic philoſopher, and 


his declared enemy. 


XXVI. The ſecond eeftimony which Queredo 


has omitted to mention, is that of the philoſopher 


Chryſipus, who was contemporary with, and an 


avowed enemy and rival of Epicurus, and as ſuch, 
ſhould be believed with reſpect to every thing | 
he teſtifies in his favour. Chryſipus then, as 


quoted by Stobæus, admits that Epicurus was 


endowed with. chaſtity, although he malignantly 
inlinuates, that it proceeded from a cauſe, that 
as an opprobrium to his character, for he attri- 

bures it, to his inſenſibility or ſtupidity, "Theſe 
1; LF to 
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two philoſophers, lived in "Athens at one and 
the ſame time; and as his neighbour and his rl. 
val, Chryſipus could not Have been ignorant of 


lowed he was continent. As he could not then 
deny he was chaſte, he gives his malice another 
turn, and ſays, that his continence was not the 
7 of his virtue, but of his N 8 


| lumniators of Epicurus, an argument, that ap- 
multitude of books. Scripſit autem Epicurus in- 
finita volumina, adeo ut illorum multijudine cunc- 
Epicurus, tell me whether it is likely, that a 
real gratifications and enjoyments, and muſt con- 


ſequently have given himſelf up to gluttony, 
drunkenneſs, and luſt, could poſſibly | haye written 


prevented him for the greateſt part of bis time, 
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che vices of Epieurus; and if he had been laſ. 
civious, it is very clear, that he would not have al- 


XXVII. Finally, I ſhall urge t the ca: 


pears to me of great weight and efficacy : Dio- 
genes Laertius relates, that the writings of Epi- 
curus were innumerable; ; and that there was no 
author of antiquity, Who had compiled ſuch a 


tos ſuperaverit. (Diog. Laert. lib, 10.) Let any 
man now who is the moſt prejudiced againſt 


man who placed his whole happineſs in Corpo: 


ſo many books. It is plain and evident that he 
could nor ; becauſe his debaucheries would have 


from beg able to purſue Ln ſtudies, and from 
| taking 


taking pen in hand, and muſt at laſt, have come 
to incapacitate him totally, as ſuch debaucheries 
commonly do * who lend: that brutal _ 
of le. | | | 


XXVII. There remains 8 aan 5 us 
to reply to, that has been advanced on the 
three beforementioned heads, which are the ar- 


principally ground their accuſations againſt him. 
The firſt thing he is charged with, is eaſily an- 


he could not place his whole happineſs, in the de- 
lights of gluttony and ſenſuality. He wiſhed to 
be happy; which is a deſire, that from invinci- 


us delineate this matter, with greater nicety and 
cxacrnels, 


in the doctrine of Epicurus; the one certain, the 
other queſtionable: ; the certain one is, what ſpe- 
cies of enjoyment it was, in which he thought 


"To „the 
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ticles; on which the calumniators of Epicurus, 


ſwered, becauſed it is generally allowed, has) Epi- 
curus lived ſparingly, and was ſober and continent; 
from whence it may be evidently inferred, that 


ble neceſſity, attends every man; and conſe- 
quently, if he had thought happineſs conſiſted 
in corporeal enjoyments, be would induftriouſly 
have ſought after and embraced them. But let 


XXIX. There are two things to be conſidered : 


i: 00g conſiſted. With regard to the firſt of 
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or adopting groſs ideas, that it was always re- 
marked, he expreſſed himſelf. with more delicacy 


tals, they reaſon with great impropriety, becauſe 


| procured it. Epicurus, explains the matter in a 
of the thing itſelf, and not by | its cauſes. He con- 


and in this, all our moſt eminent theologians agree 


him, with reſpett to the ſpecies of the act; for they, 
like Epicurus, place formal felicity, in delight, 
enjoyment, or fruition, This is a- ſentiment, 


— — 


* 
x 


the ſchools, ſeems to be upheld by thoſe great 


eap. 32, ſays, that the ſupreme reward which 
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autem merces ſunima eſt, ut £0 perfruamur ; : and in 
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theſe points, ſo far was he from falling 1 in with, 


and propriety, and alſo more philoſophically, than 
any of the philoſophers of Paganiſm 3 ſome 
of whom make happineſs to confiſt in riches, | 
others in dominion, others in honours, others in 
health, others in fame, &c. Generally, i if you at- 
tend to them, beſides their erring in fundamen- 


they ſometimes miſtake for happineſs, the object 
that produced i it; and at others, the inſtrument that 


direct way, and agrecable to the nature and eſſence 


ſtitutes happineſs, to confiſt in an act of the ſoul, 


with him, and ſome of them likewiſe concur with 


which although it is not the moſt approved in 


authorities, Saint Auſtin, and Saint Thomas. 
Saint Auſtin ! in his firſt book de Doctrin. Chriſt. 


God beſtows, is in the enjoy ment of bim: Hac 


bis Sigh book 6 Civit. aps 9. he expreſſes 
f himſelf 


. 
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1 to | this effect, that no one can be happy 


Thomas t. 2. queſt. 33. art. 3. in corp. diſtin- 
ouiſhing' between the ultimate objectire, and for- 
wal end of man, ſays, that the firft ts: God, > 
the ſecond ' fruition, or act of enjoying .d; 

which is included, the delight of poſſeſſing the * 
end, and in this ſenſe it may be "ſaid, that- enjoy- 
ment is the ſummum bonum of nan. Optimum in 


fupraditum eſt, dupliciter dicitur, ſcilicet ip/a res, 
et uſus rei, ficut finis avari eſt; vel pecunia, vel 
pauli 0 pecuniæ, et ſecundum hoc ultinus finis hominis 


nem quandam in ultimo fine; et per hunc modum ali- 


na humana, 


= 


hp 8 that Epicurus did 1 not err, in 
placing all bumamfelicity i in enjoyment, all that 
can be urged againſt him is, that he miſtook in 


knowledge that he did err in this particular; bur 


bis favour: the firſt is, that if he did err, his er: 


91 ſigu 


Pho does not enjoy his beloved object: Nemo 
beatus 2 qui eo quod amat non Iruitur. Saint 


1 unaquaque re eft ultimus „inis. Hu autem, ut 


dici potęſt, vel ipſe Deus, qui eſt ſummum bonum fim- 
plieiter, vel fruitio ipſius, que importat delectatio- 


gua delectatio hominis oe dici ee inter bo- 


x aſſigning the object of this enjoyment ; and I ac- 


at the ſame time that I make this acknowledg- | 
ment, L muſt beg leaye to alledge two things in 


or was not accompanied with any diſhoneſt de- 


o * 
1 
168 


cates, that the enjoyment he means to aſſign as 


auloiterqus afficitur, veluti quiddam ignorantes, 


\ \ 
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| fign that tended to corrupt the manners of man. 
kind: the ſecond is, that he erred leſs than any 
of the other Gentile philoſophers. In the firſt 
Place, beſides the teſtimonies we before produced, 

of the ſobriety and continence of Epicurus, the 
thing is proved by his own writings. Among 
the few, which by the diligence of Diogenes La- 
ertius have been reſcued from oblivion ; is his 
letter to Meceus, where he expounds his whole 
moral doQrine, and clearly points out and incul- 


the conſtitutive principle of happineſs, is that, 

which reſults from the bleſſings of health, bodily 

_ eaſe, and tranquillity of mind; but poſitively 
excludes indulgences in forbidden: Pleaſures. 
The following words of his, which refute the ma- 
lignant interpretation that has been put᷑ upon his 
doctrine, by his rivals, and many ignorant people, 
deſerve particular attention: Conſtat igitur, quan- 
do voluptatem ; beate vite dicimus finem, non in- 
felligere nos eas voluptates, que ſunt wirorum lux 
diffuentium, aut aliorum etiam, quatenus ſpettantur 
in ipſa actione fruendi, qua nimirum ſenſus gucunde, 


aut a nobis diſſentientes, aut alioquin adverſum nos 
male affetti interpretantur ; ſed illud dumtaxat in. 
telligimus, non dolere corpore, ac animo non pertur- 
bari. Siquidemnon compotationes comeſſationeſque per. 
Fo! u, non e Puerorimmuljerunque, con ſuctudo, non 


- 5 piſcium 
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ſiſciun delicia, aut quecumgque alia 22 lauti- 
oris cupediæ jucundam vitam pariunt, ſed quæ cum 
fobrietate, ſereneque adeo animo, eft ratio, cauſas, 

cur quid eligendum, fugiendumve fit, inveſtizans, ac” 
opiniones abigens, 00 7 re mentes e 
perturbatio, Wii dk ho 


XXXI. T his ae: does not tend to pro- 
mote any irregularity whatever in human life, 
for health of body, and ſerenity of mind, may 
very lawfully be wiſhed for by any man; and 
there are men very ſpiritually difpoſed, who po- 
ſively defire them, and are alſo ſolicitous about 
procuring them. Ir is howeyer a miſtaken notion, 
| to place ultimate, or ſupreme felicity, in the en- 
joyment of them; but this is an error, which 

was common to all the Gentile philoſophers, who 
eyeryone of them, placed it on created objects. Ifay ; 

alſo, that the error of Epicurus in this reſpect, was 
leſs than that of any of the others, becauſe he 
was at leaſt right, with regard to the object on 
which he placed happineſs, by ſpeaking of 
it, as confined to ſublunary things; but the 
other philofophers, did not even hit this nail 
on the head: for if we contemplate a man poſ- 
ſefled of all thoſe - advantages, in which they 
maintained happineſs conſiſted, ſuch as riches, 
honours, fame, learning, &c. he may WIR 
ſtanding his poſſeſſing all thefe, lead a very un- 
happy and miſerable life ; becauſe neither. of 
them 


/ . 
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them ſeparately, nor all of them put together, can 
ſecure him from a thouſand afflictions, that 
may be brought upon him, by numberleſs adverſe 
accidents. For, ſuppoſe him to be learned, rich, 
and powerful, to. whatever degree you pleaſe, | 
none of theſe, can prevent the death of his 
_ eſteemed friend; nor the infidelity of his beloyed 
Vife; nor can they inſure him, that his children 
ſhall not turn out ſtupid or ill-difpoſed ; nor can 
chey ſhield him, from the ſtings and mortificatibns 
he is 5 to, from the malice of envious peo- 
| ple, e. But by attaining what Epicurus held 
Happineſs to ad in, that/is health of body, 
and ſerenity of mind, a man, let what will happen 
to him, would at leaſt live free from miſery, and 
ſo long as he preſerves theſe bleſſings of bodily 
health, and a ſerene Rate of mind, may be ſaid 


to be a happy perſon, becauſe he experiences no 
| aillition, c or anxiety. 


XXXII. In re GY to N Fine may age, 
that the tenets of Zeno and the Stoics, who 
place all happineſs in the practice of virtue, ſhould 
be preferred to thoſe of Epicurus, To which I 
_ anſwer, that this doctrine has a fine found, but 
khat it is falſe and ridiculous in the fundamental 
parts of it. I firmly. believe, that the Stoics were 
the leaſt ſincere of all the ancient philoſophers. 
A great critic of recent date, very humourouſſy 
| and proper] y called them the Phariſeesof Paganiſm. 


The 


* 
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| The name of virtue was ever in their mouths, 


| moſt auſtere kind; but notwithſtanding this, they 
in fact were as ſolicitous to promote their own tem- 


| of mankind. Seneca, that bright pattern of, and 
| eſteemed honour to the Stoic ſchool, at the ſame 
ime that he rolled in riches, and was living in the 
higheſt tile of pomp, and with the greateſt profu- 
Fe of luxury, to fay nothing of his uſury, vocife- 
rated loudly 10 favour of poverty ; which ſtrongly 
evinces, that the Stoics, without the exception. 
| of even Seneca himſelf, were. hypocrites, who 


practiſe, the very virtue they had preached 
up. They would have had a learned aud a wiſe 
man, arrive at being an inſenſible one; who 
while he was ſuffering the greateſt torments, 
could appear cheerful and ſerene; and that he 
ſhould ſeem no more affected with all the vexa- 


Imended, was not only an ideal, bur a chimerical 


| puloſophy, This philoſopher, was for a long 


and the virtue they preached up, was of the 


poral intereſts and convenience, as the moſt wordly 


did not believe it was poſſible for any one to 


tions that can be given him by mankind, than 
the ſun ſeems to be, with the arrows that are diſ- 
charged againſt Heaven; or, than the gods are 
with the blows that are given to their ſtatues. 
Both the one and the other of theſe ſimilies, are 
made uſe of by Seneca; from whence, it may 
endently be inferred, that the virtue he, recom- 


gone. The behaviour of Dionyſius of Heraclea, 
Ibheus very plainly, the extrayagance of the Stoic 


While 5 
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while a diſciple and a ſectary of Zenos, during 
all which time, he enjoyed a good ſtare of health; 
but became afterwards afflicted with a ſevere di. 
order in his eyes, or as ſome ſay, in his kidneys; 
and indeed Cicero mentions'them both: and find- 
ing that 1 it was hg SE under 1 1 


mind, dich was ſo much ecbhum ende by Zeno, 
he abandoned his maſter's ſchool, and gave hin- 
ſelf up to all ſorts of debauchery. 


XXXIII. Vine is not only good, but eren 
by ciao of making a man happy, if conſidered as 
a means; but contemplated according to the hy- 

ſtem of the Stoics, as the ſum of all happineſs, 
independent. of any reward, except what reſults 
from itſelf, it is arduous and toilſome. I ſuppoſe 
that Saint Paul, was full as virtuous a man, as ei. 

ther Seneca or Zeno. And what did he ſay of 
virtue, as ſtanding by itſelf, and conſidered, with - 

out relation to the reward of eternal happineſs 

Why the very reverſe of what was ſaid by thoſe 
| Philoſophers : Si in hac vita tantùm in Chriſto ſpe. 
rantes ſumus, miſerabiliores Jumus omnibus homint- 

bus, (1 ad Corinth. 15.) F in this life only wt 
| have hope in Chriſt, we are of all men moſt miſerable. 
And why the moſt miſerable? can it be en 
we are the moſt virtuous? | 


* 


IXXIIV. 
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XXXIV. The point of religion, is the moſt 
tender one in all the doctrine of Epicurus. He 
admitted that there were gods, but maintained, that 
they had no hand in the direction, or manage- 
ment of human affairs. I, in truth, can conceive 
no error more abſurd, than that of denying the 
exiſtence of à deity, except it is, that of admitting 
there is ſuch a being, and denying his providence. 2 
Some ſuppoſe that Epicurus, thought differently 
from what he ſpoke on this ſubject; that is, that 
he did not believe in the Heathen divinities; but, 
only acknowledged their exiſtence, for fear of being 
puniſhed if he had done otherwiſe. But thetruthis, 
that he frequented the temples, andaſſiſted devoutly 
at the ſacrifices, inſomuch, that Diogenes Laertius, 
extols him for his eminent devotion to, and re- 
ſpect for the gods: Sanctitalis quidem in Deos, et 
charitatis in patriam fuit in eo affectus ineſfabilis. 
I ay. ſome ſuppoſe that this was all hypocriſy: 
it may have been ſo, but there ſeems no reaſon 
to ſuſpect, that he did not both ſpeak and act 
with ſincerity. For, admitting there have been 
philoſophers, who have denied the exiſtence of 
any deity, there can be no great difficulty in ſup- 
| poſing, that there might be another, who con- 
ceived the exiſtence of ſuch a'ſort of deity only, 
as was idle and inactive, and who was a titular 
or honorary being, * was is happy 1 in himſelf, and 
diveſted 


— 
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diveſted of all care. The conceptions of men, are 
exceedingly ſtrange and various; of which truth, 
we have an inſtance in Pliny the elder. This 
great man, who was ſufficiently enlightened to 
be convinced, that the gods the Gentiles wor. 
ſhiped, were fabulous; and to be fully ſatis. 
- fied,. that if there was a God, it muſt be one 
5 only God: yet, notwithſtanding all this, he fell 
into the ſame error chat Epicurus did; for, he 
ſaid poſitiyely, that in caſe there was ſuch a deity, 
he never interfered either little or much, with 
human affairs: and aſſerted, that it was ridiculous 
for any man to ſuppoſe he did: Irridendum wer) 
agere curam rerum humanarum illud quid quid eff 
| ſummumn. But what is more, he looked upon 
this neglect of the government of the world, not 
as a defect, but as an excellence, preciſely ap- 
pertaining to the deity; and declared, that the 
admitting of his providence, was a degradation of 
his dignity: Anne tam triſti, multiplicique miniſ- 
terio non pollui credamus, dubitemuſve? If then 
one of the greateſt men of antiquity, which Pli- 
ny unqueſtionably was, conceived. ination to be 
2 perfection neceſſarily belonging to the deity, 
why ſhould we be ſurprized that Epicurus 
adopted the ſame error? He, let this proceed 
from what principle | it would, either the extrava- 


gance af his Imagination, or artifce to diſguiſe 
„ What 
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What the Athenians held to be impiety, lived 
unmoleſted in Athens, nor was there ever 


that city, on the ſcore of religion, If Diagoras 
he might have vented hi? furious choler, with= 
out danger of the Athenians purſuing him with 
fire and ſword, and ſetting a price upon his head 


continued for the greateſt part of his life, ſuper- 


vanced in years, a all of a ſudden turned Atheilt ; 


philoſopher and' a poet; and it happened, that 
one of the ſame. profeſſion, had purloined from 
Diagoras, certain verſes which he had compoſed ; 

for this, he convened him before the Judges to 
anſwer for the plagiary; where the accuſed per- 
ſon was examined upon oath; and he ſwore 
falſely, that the verſes were of his own com- 


prove the fact againſt him, ſo the man was ac- 
quitted, and afterwards publiſhed the verſes as 


a manner turned his head; and he, in the ful- 
U 5 Grecian 


— 


any proſecution inſtituted "againſt him in 


had conducted himſelf in the ſame manner, 


by proclamation ; but this philoſopher having 


ſtitiouſly devoted to the gods, when he was ad- 


and his motive for doing this, was one of the moſt : 
ridiculous in the world. Diagoras, was both a 


poſing. Diagoras could produce no witneſſes to 


his own, receiving the applauſes for them, 
which were properly due to Diagoras; whoſe 
indignation was ſo inflamed at this, that it in 


neſs of his wrath, began to write againſt the 
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. Grecian, deities; and to publiſh to the world, 


that it was the moſt fooliſh thing imagina- 


ble, to ſuppoſe that there were gods; for if ſuch 


beings had exiſted, they, inſtead of ſuffering the 


man who had injured him, to be crowned with 
unjuſt applauſe, would either not have permitted, 
or elſe would have puniſhed his infolence, 1 


ſay, that Diagoras, by adopting the theological 


Tyſtem of Epicurus, might have vented his anger 


without endangering his head; as for the pur. 


poſe of letting wickedneſs go unpunifhed, and 


reign triumphant in the world, the want of pro- 
vidence in the deity, would have the ſame effect, 
as the actual want of a deity, and the Athe- 


nians would have winked at that blaſphemy, 


as they did at the blaſphemy of Epieurus. 


XXXV. But what is moſt to the point, will 
be to examine Whether the theological error of 
Epicurus tended to produce any conſequences, 
that might promote the diſorderly life, which 


his rivals attribute, and which is valgarly impu- 


ted to him. I confeſs, that he who would fay 


of a man, who denies the exiſtence of a deity, 
or if he admits of his exiſtence, denies his pro- 
vidence, that he is a perſon of perverſe man- 
ners, would generally be right in his judgment 
with regard to the facts, but would miltake 


in 
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in point of the propriety of his deciſion, if he 
only conſidered the error as the neceſſary conſe- 


quence of an erroneous dogma, The reaſon is, 
becauſe there are men who are without vices, 
only becauſe they are without paſſions ; and tem- 
perament has the ſame effe& with them, that vir- 


tue has with other people. Vice neceſſarily ſup- 


poſes a man to be actuated by a depraved incli- 
nation, and the deſires depend on the complex- 
ion of the individual. Thus he who is naturally 
of a very placid diſpoſition, ſeldom ſhews any 
inclination to run into the exceſſes, of either 
gluttony, or luſt, and whether he believed there 


was, or was not a God, and that if there was, he ö 


would nat puniſh thoſe exceſſes, he would ſtill 


be temperate and chaſte. 1 fay the ſame of all 


.other vices, and yicious paſſions. In reality, an 
atheiſt of good cuſtoms and manners, if he is a 

' monſter, is a monſter we have ſometimes ſeen. 
Pliny doubted whether there was a Deity, or if he 
did not doubt it, diſbelieved his Providence ; bur 
with all this, nobody could caſt the leaſt impu- 


tation on his cuſtoms or manners; for he was 


temperate, ſincere, and a lover of juſtice; and 
his writings are full of invectives againſt vice, 


which are expreſſed with ſuch force and energy, | 
that we can hardly doubt of their coming from 


his heart, To ſum up the whole, two of the 
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- beſt emperors that were known in Rome in the 
days of paganiſm, Titus, and Veſpaſian,-eſteem- 
ed him much, and always confided to him moft 
important employments. The famous atheiſt of 


theſe latter times, Benito Spinoſa, always led a 


retired life, and kept himſelf conſtantly employed, 
either in ſtudy, or making teleſcopes and microt- 


copes, and was a ſober, continent, and pacific 


Man. - There were ſtrong ſuſpicions of atheiſm, 
againſt the Engliſhman Thomas Hobbes, but he 


never was accuſed of being addicted to any vice. 
Then why might not Epicurus, notwithſtanding 


his miſtaken faith, have lived exempt from the 
vices, of which he has been vulgarly accuſed ? 
and this being not improbable, why fhould not 


we believe he did ſo, upon the credit of the 
many and grave teſtimonies that have been exhi- 
bited in his favour ? If to this it ſhould be re- 
plied, that the lives of atheiſts were made up of 


mere appearances, and deceptions, to eſcape ei- 


ther infamy or puniſhment ; I anſwer, that for 


my purpoſe, this is ſufficient, for that I never 
meant to · inſiſt, that Epicurus was a man truly 
virtuous, but only to ſhew, that what had been 
ſaid of the turpitude of his moral doctrines, and 
of his gluttonies, and obſcenities, was falſe and 
groundleſs. 
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XXXVI. The laſt preſumptive charge againſt 
Epicurus, which is founded Upon the diſſolute 


lives of ſome of his ſectaries, is totally contemp- 


tible. The argument urged againſt Epicurus, 
that ſome of the debauched pupils of his ſchool 
interpreted his doctrines in favour of vice, is like 
that which is brought againſt the catholic church, 
on account of ſome introducers of novelties, hav- 
ing miſunderſtood or miſinterpreted the goſpel. 


There were two ſorts of Epicureans known to 


antiquity, one of which were termed the rigid, 


and the others the relaxed ones. Theſe laſt, were | 
confidered as the heretics of Epicurianiſm, and 
as deſerters of the doctrine of Epicurus, although 


they retained the name of his ſectaries. The 
authority of Cicero ſeems ſtrongly to confirm this 


ſentiment, who (lib. 2. de Finibus) ſays; Ac mihi 
quidem quod et ipſe (Epicurus) bonus vir fuit, et 


multi E Picurei futrunt, et hodie ſunt, et amicitiis 
fdeles, et in omni vita conſtantes, et graves, nec 
f voluptate, ſed conſilio conſilia moderantes, hoc vide. 
tur major vis honeſtatis, et minor voluptatis. If 
Epicurus then, was a good and an honeſt man, 


why. ſhould not thoſe who under the name of ; 
his ſectaries, led ſcandalous lives, be rejected as 


baſtard Epicureang? And if among thoſe who 
were called his ſectaries, there were many good 
men, although there were many bad ones like- 
U 5 wiſe; 
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wiſe ; which of theſe ſhould we eſteem: as the 
true and ſincere expounders of the doctrine of 
Epicurus ? ought it to be the firſt, or the laſt ? 


PLINY raz bd : 
ee eee e e 


Aryl Pliny makes but a, poor figure, in 
the eye of the inferior claſs of literary people, 
who Jook upon him as no better than an 
artful impoſtor, that filled his natural hiſtory 
with improbable tales. This has been occaſion- 
ed principally, by ſome authors who are a kind of 
ſecret- mongers, and who deal in the marvellous, 
and have, in order to give a ſanction to their writ- 
ings, quoted the authority of Pliny, to juſtify 
many of the wonderful tales they relate; but theſe 
have not only, quoted Pliny for what he never 
faid, but have alſo had the effrontery to make 
uſe of his name, to patronize ſtories which he 
point-blank contemns and reprobates. Pliny 
frequently makes mention of the wonderful 
ſecrets, or ſtrange operations of magic, but he | 
always does it with deriſion and contempt ; and 
treats the authors of them as mountebanks and 
wpoſtors. Y have always ſaid, and I won't re- 
| tract 
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crack my affertion ; that you will not find in all 
Pliny, mention made of any ſecret of the portentous 
kind (and he relates many of that ſort) which he 
does not reprobate as aridiculous tale, and an abſurd 
fiction, generally invented by thoſe who call them- 
ſelves magicians. Now what is the practice of the 
dealers in theſe kinds of ſecrets? Why they ſay, 
that they extracted the relations they give of them 
from the works of Pliny, but fraudulently con- 
ceal that Pliny, made a joke of them. How many 
filly people have been led to imagine, that there 
are thoſe that can make themſelves inviſible when- 
erer they pleaſe, and that the great ſecret of 
doing this, conſiſts in carrying about them, 
what they call the ſun- flower- ſtone, together 
with the plant that bears the ſame name. This 
wonderful receipt, may be ſeen in Pliny (lib. 37. 
cap. 10.) but you will alſo find there annexed to 
it, by Pliny, the ſtrongeſt cenſure that can be 
expreſſed; for he fays, that an extravagance of 
this kind is a clear proof, of the aſſurance 
and want of modeſty in thoſe who are called ma- 
gieians, and ſhews plainly, to what a degree they 
are capable of lying. Magorum impudentiæ, vel 
manifeſtiſimum in hos quoſque, (that is the ſun- 
flower⸗ſtone) exemplum eft. He expreſſes himſelf 
to the ſame effect, in every other part of his 
writings where he ſpeaks of magicians. In his 


thirtieth book, cap. I, in one ſhort ſentence 
„„ only, 


o 


_— — 
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only, he condemns the whole farago of magical 


operations, and calls magic the moſt deceitful and 


fallacious of all arts, Aae i ima artium. 


XXXVIII. Even of the 1 fer of ſecrets, 


which do not border upon the incredible, ſuch 
as medicinal ones commonly are, he ſpeaks with 


ſo much circumſpection, that he ſcarce ever ſays 
any thing affirmatively reſpecting them. He al- 
ways, or nearly always, ſpeaks doubtfully of 


them, and uſes the terms, it is ſo ſaid, or it is 
fo believed; dicunt, tradunt, &c. and very often, 


he names the author who makes mention of 
them, 


XXXIX. But as REY x are very few who know 


Pliny in his own works, and only ſee the miſer- 


able extracts that are made from them by 


puffing crafty people, they are led from 
thence to conclude, that Pliny was the author 


of all the ridiculous fictions that are imputed to 


him, by which means, this great writer has in- 
curred the vulgar ignominious note, of being a 


man of little veracity, and one who could not be 
. on. 


"y 


3 *. The worſt is, (and although I. could 


Wiſh to conceal it, the ſacred 1 reverence due to 
155 truth 
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truth obliges me to declare it) that not only ſe- 
cret-mongers, and mountebank puffers, have 
brought Pliny into this diſeſteem, but even au- 


thors of à very different character, have greatly 
contributed to diſcredit him. In how many phi- 


loſophical writings, in how many printed ſer- 


mons, and in how many moral and myſtical el- . 


ſays, have we ſeen Pliny quoted as the legitimate 
author, of this or that fabulous tale? I am wil- 


ling to believe, that the greateſt part of them 


quote him, without the leaſt deſign of injuring 
his fame, and relate what they ſay, from the quo- 
tations of others, But God defend us from a 


little preacher of bagateles, having it in his 
power to bring Pliny into contempt, becauſe 


ſome things which improperly go under his name, 


apply aptly as ſimilies, or alluſions to bis chi- 
meras; I ſay God defend us in ſuch caſes, that: 
he, by quoting Pliny, ſhould be enabled to ſhelter 
himſelf under his authority, as if the things he 


mentions came immediately from him! 


XII. FR cauſe of the diſcredit of Pliny, 


is the multitude of natural prodigies, which are 


for the moſt part falſe, that we find related in his 
hiſtory, eſpecially thoſe of monſters of a ſtrange 
appearance, ſuch as pigmies,' men without heads, 


and with their eyes in their ſhaulderss others with - 


canine 
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canine or dogs heads; others again, who had on! 
one eye, that was placed in the middle of their fore. 
heads; others, with their feet turned backwards; 
others with two pupils to each eye; others, with 


feet ſo large, that they were capable of ſhading 


their whole bodies; others, who ſee better by 


night than by day; and of whole nations of Her- 
maphrodites ; of a people, who ſupport them- 


feIves wholly by ſmelling to perfumes; and of ano- 
ther people, where all the individuals are witches 
and wizards, &c.. But as the Europeans of late 
years, have penetrated into, and explored nearly 
all the provinces of the world, but have found 
none of theſe ſpecies of monſters, ſome have ſuſ- 


pected that they were all the children of Pliny's 


brain, and others have been led to think, that 
Pliny had been indiſereet enough to believe 
them, upon the relations of lying traveliers. 


XLII. It is noſible to refate, both the one and 
the other of theſe calumnies, and to ſupport the re- 
fatation by good evidence. In the firſt place, 
Pliny ſubjoins to every one of theſe ſtories, the au- 


' thor from whom he took it. Secondly, prior to 


his giving the account of the multitude of prodigies 
he relates, he proteſts that he does not pledge him- 
' ſelf as a voucher for the truth of them; and imme- 
Gate] y refers the reader tothe works TX the authors 

| from 
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from whence they were taken, that by examine | 


ing them, he may have an opportunity of inform- 
ing himſelf more fully, reſpecting any doubts he 
may entertain of them; Nec tamen ego in pleriſe 


que eorum obferingam fidem meam, potiuſque ad auc- 
tores relegabo, qui dubiis reddentur omnzbus, © 


XIII. By way of ſumming up the defence of. 
Pliny, we ſhall here recite the opinion, which 
ſome very learned men, and critics of the firſt 


note, have entertained, both of him and his na- ; 
tural hiſtory, Celius Rhodiginius, calls Pliny a 


maſt learned man, and adds, that none but un- 


larned ones, diſreliſb bis writings. Gerard John 


Voſſius, calls his hiſtory a great work, and one 


that can never be ſufficiently applauded. Joſeph 


Scaliger, pronounces that the natural hiſtory of 
Pliny, on account of its being fo great and excellent, 
ts not reliſhed by vulgar underſtandings ; Lanſius, 
gives it the title of the Library of Nature ; and 
Angelo Politianus, illuſtrates it with the epither 
of a collection of all memorable things, and calls 
the author, the ſupreme judge of ingenuity, and 
a moſt acute, diſcreet, and admirable cenſor. 
The Jeſuit Drexeliis, proclaims him the moſt no- 
ble 155 negyriſt of nature, and a man of prodigious 
erudttion ; and ſays in another Place, that be 1 is a 
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moſt perſpicuous [erutinizer, and delineator of 1 nas 


ture. Juſtus Lipſius lays, that there was nothing 


which Pliny had not read,” and which he did not 
underſtand, and that his zorilings comprehended all 


the learning of the Greeks and Romans put together, 


The two eulogiums which remain for us to men- 
tion, apply more directly and immediately to the 
ſubject of this apology than any of the others. 
The firſt is that of Gulielmus Budeus, who gives 
him the attribute, of a man of the firi&e/t vera- 
city, for this is the true meaning of the expreſſion 


Budeus makes uſe of, which is, veritatis antiftes, 
Thomas Dempſter beſtows on him the epithets, 


of a moſt diligent and eloquent writer, and a man 


of incomparable veracity ; and finally pronounces, 


that his writings were of more value, than thoſe 


of all the other antient authors put * 
nus omnium inſtar. More cannot be laid. 


LUCIUS APULEIUS, 


4 8 ECT. V. 


XLIV. 1 bat always ed that the en- 
lighrened Doctor Gabriel Naudæus, ſhould have 


An 


* 
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An apology for great men who have been ſuſpetted 
of magic,” of Lucius Apuleius, againſt whom, the 
ſuſpicions. of magic are much more vulgarized, 
and with a better foundation of reaſon, than they 
are againſt many others he has mentioned. Bur 
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let that omiſſion have proceeded from what caule ” . 
it will, we will at preſent endeavour to ſupply the ot 
defect, ſo that this eſſay may in ſome ſenſe, be 4 
5 filed an addition to Naudzus's book. * 
XIV. The rumour of 1 bent a ma- 


gician, which began in his life-time, and was 
propagated after his death, is ſtill preſerved in 
the annals of vulgar literature. It is certain, 
that Apuleius was accuſed in form of the crime 
of magic, before Claudius Maximus, the pro- 
conſul of Africa; and alſo, that he acted as his 
own council and advocate through the whole 
courſe of the proſecution ; and being a learned 
and eloquent man, defended himſelf admirably. - 
This proceſs, was inſtituted before a Gentile tri- 
bunal, where the judge, the culprit, and the 
accuſers, were all pagans. After the death of 
Apuleius, the Gentiles ſpread the report of his 
magic, and the fame of it inſinuated itſelf ſecretly 
and by degrees, among the Chriſtians ; by whom 
the tale has ſince been propagated in books of 
9 vulgar 


| 
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vulgar literature; but has never gained credit 


with learned'men ; who did not adopt the error, 


upon the eden of ordinary writers; although 
rhere is nothing ſurprizes me more, than the 
learned Louis Vives, having made no ſcruple to af. 
firm (In lib. 18. de Civit. cap. 18.) that the magic 
of Apuleius, was a certain, and well eſtabliſhed 
ank. | 


XLVI. Apuleius was a native of Africa, and 
ſtudied firſt in Carthage, afterwards in Athens; 
and laſt of all in Rome, He was a man of preat 
ingenuity, and made large advances in a little 
time; ſo that in the flower of his youth, he re- 


turned to Africa an accompliſhed ſcholar, but 


very poor, he having conſumed all his patrimony, 
in the expences of his travels and his education. 
His youth, his agreeable perſon, and his diſcre- 


tion, opened him a door, that afforded him en- 


trance into a life of plenty and accommodation. 
A rich widow, named Prudentila, was captivated 
with the wit, and genteel perſonal appearance 


of Apuleius, and invited him to live in her 


| houſe; which invitation ended in her marrying 
him. The relations of Prudentila's firſt huſband, 
by whom ſhe had two ſons, were much diſguſted 


at this; and although one of the ſons, who was 
named Pontianus, 2nd was nearly arrived at man's 
| eſtate, 
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eftate, profeſſed a great friendſhip for Apuleius, . 
and was aſſiſtant to him in bringing about the 


match; he became afterwards the inſtrument of 
the indignation of his relations, and joĩned with 
his brot Her and them, in accuſing Apuleius of 


witchcraft. „Aheir firſt allegation againſt him 


was, that he with magic arts, had ſeduced Pra- 


dentila, and won her heart; becauſe that after 
having lived nine years a widow, without giving 


the leaſt occaſion for any ſuſpicion of her con- 
tinence, ſhe, when advanced in years, and had 
ſons nearly men grown, would not have had a 


propenſity to matrimony, unleſs ſhe had been 


excited to it by ſome unfair practices. They al- 


ledged ſecondly, that Apuleius ſuperſtitiouſſy 


kept a magical hobgoblin, very carefully wrapt 
up in a piece of linen; and they alledged 
thirdly, that he muſt be an enchanter, for that Pru- 
dentila had written him a letter, in which ſhe de- 
elared he had enchanted her; and this part of 
the letter they exhibited, to prove the charge. 


| XLVIL The reply we ſhall make to theſe 
heads of accuſation, is that which Apuleius made 
himſelf to the court, and which is ſtill preſerved 
in his works. He treated the firſt allegation 
with deriſion, ſay ing that it was unneceſſary for 
2 man e of che graces and accompliſh- 
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ments they had aſſigned him, to practiſe magic 

arts, to captivate the heart of a woman of forty 
years old, for that ſhe was no older; although his 
 accuſers had afſerted ſhe was ſixty. To this he 
added, that her phyficians had adviſed her to 
1 marry, imputing to her continence, ſome indiſpo- 
fitions ſhe laboured under; and ſaid further, that 

ber ſon Poncianus had adviſed her, in caſe ſhe 
| 5 did marry, to take his friend Apuleius for her 


busband. 


XLII. is reality; 1 could be more 
ridiculous than this part of the accuſation; but 
with all this, it was well received and much at- 
tended to by the vulgar; who upon perceiving, 
that a perſon who in other reſpects is prudent 
aud cautious, has a paſſion for one of a different 
ſex, begin immediately in their goſſiping con- 
verſations, to impute it to magic potions ; and 
this practice or notion is very antient. The ſame 
ſort of rumour was circulated in Macedonia, 
againſt a woman of Theſſaly, with whom, Philip 
the father of Alexander was greatly enamoured ; 
but her abſolution from the ſin of erat, 
came from a quarter from whence it might have 
been leaſt expected, that is, from the injured 
Olympias, the wife of Philip. This queen con- 
trived means to have the concubine of her hus- 
| band 
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band 1 into her preſence ; and upon view- 
ing her beauty, and the gracefulneſs of her per- 


ſon, the, without further enguiry, pronounced. 


w#: 68 


| child, Tow # unj uf ly ak you been caluniniated, for 


you have no need of the arts of witchcraft, as your | 
perſonal charms, added to the ſprightlineſs of mind 
with which God has endowed you, are ſufficient of 


| a to den the heart of any man. 
XLIx. Nor 4 is it of any avail tc eder pro- 

bable a charge of witchcraft, to alledge, that a 

. perſon of whoſe judgment and circumſpection we 


have had long experience, ſhould, in contra- 
dition to the great opinion we had formed of 


his chaſtity, have been hurried away by an ex- 
ceſſive paſſion of love, to act diametrically con- 
trary to the former tenor of his conduct; for 
ſuch a change, without having recourſe to the 


power of magic, may be accounted for upon 
very rational and natural principles. There are 


thoſe, who, but here and there an individual, have 


ſufficient attraction to excite in them ſuch a paſ- 


hon, and they go on to preſerve the reputation 
bf being rigorouſly chaſte people, till their fate 
preſents to their view, the ſteel, that is capable 
of ſtriking fire into their flinty breaſts; nor, to 
produce thoſe kind of effects, is there any neceſ- 
fity for having recourſe to ſympathies, as theſe 
„ — 4 
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are things which can't be explained; and all this 

buſineſs is performed by an occult- mechaniſm, 

whoſe operations are not to be diſcerned, altho 

it cauſes the impreſſions objects make on us at 
different times, to vary, and ene different af. 

fections in us. n 


— 


Ki To the ſecond Ale of- accuſation, he 
anſwered, that what he kept wrapt up in the 
piece of linen, was a kind of relique, token, or 
 facred ſymbol, of the myſterious worſhip of a cer. 
tain deity, and that it had been given to him by 
ſome prieſts in Greece; which he proved in ſuch 
a manner, as was ſatisfactory to the Judge. 


II. In his reply to the third article of accuſe. 
tion, he loaded his accuſers with ignominy, and 
filled them with confuſion. The fact was, that 
the ſentence of the letter of Prudentila, which 
they exhibited againſt him, when detached from | 
the context of jt, had the meaning which they 
alledged it to have, but when united to the other 
parts, and reftored to the place from . whence it 
was taken, i it had A quite different fignification. | 
ſhall inſert the part of the letter from whence | 
they extracted the ſentence. Prudentila, after 
expoſtulating with her ſon Pontianus, and com- 
Plaining that both he and his brother, incited to 
it 57. their relations, had embroiled themſelves It 
a vin- 


F 
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a aire difpute with Apuleius, ſpeaks thus 


to him: I having determined to mary, for the 


reaſons Thawve recited to You, you | -onrſelf perfuaded 
me to take Apuleins for a huſband, preferable to 
any other man; and you being elfo a great admirer of 
bit actiniphſÞments, "made bim famitarily ar 
quainted with me, for the purpife of bringing about 
the match; but now that you are flimulated to it 


by ſome vindlictive and perverſe perſons, you inſt, 
5 Apuletus has ſuddenly turned magician, and 


bat enc banted me. It is clear, that this is a mani- 


feſt ironyy/ and contains a lively reproof of their 
calumny ; but the accuſers exhibited no more 
than theſe laſt words of the letter: Apuleius has 
ſuddenly turned magiclan, and has enchanted me, 


Apuleius requeſted, that the whole letter might | 


be read; and when that was done, the infamous 
cheat en in its 8 50 colours: 


III. Theſe reports of the magic of Aputciug 


which did not exceed mere ſuſpicions, and ſuſpici- 


ons that were likewiſe ill founded, and which when 


they were firſt raiſed, were diſſipated and driven 


away by his own maſterly juſtification and defence 
of himſelf, reyived after his death; and were aug- 
mented to ſucha degree, that at the period in which 
Chriſtianity began to predominate, they came to be 
eſtabliſhed almoſt every where by general conſent, 


and by the voice of common fame. This ap- 


pears from Lactantius, who in his refutation of 
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the Fagan Hierocles, that was governor of Alex. 
andria, and who, in a treatiſe he wrote to de. 


feat the arguments. of the Chriſtians, which, in 


ſupport of their faith, they founded on the mi. 
racles of Chriſt, infiſted, that Apollonius Thya. 
neus, by the help of his magic, had done equal 
or greater things; upon which, LaRantius ob. 
ſerves, that he wonders he had not joined to the 
miracles of A pollonius, thoſe which were ſaid to 


have been done by Apuleius: : Voluit.oftendere 4p. 


" pollonium, vel paria, vel etiam majora feriſſe. Mirun 
quod Apuleium pratermiſfit, cujus ſolent, et multa, e 

mira memorari. So that in thoſe days, it appears 
that many miracles were ſaid to have been 
done by Apuleius, and that he had the fame 


of being a great magician, and one that could 


vie, or ſtand in competition with Apollonius. 


LIV. It appears alſo, that a century after the 
days of Lactantius, the rumour of the feats of 
Apuleius and Apollonius ſtill exiſted, and 
ſeemed to have become more prevalent than they 
were before; and that the Gentiles, to diſcredit 
the miracles of Chriſt, urged the prodigies that 
had been done by Apollonius and Apuleius, and 
affirmed, that both the one and the other of 
them, had done greater things than our Savi- 


our. This is evident, from the letter of Mar- 


wo cellinus to Ins e in wa he requeſts the 
bY 5 Saint 


9 — - 
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Saint to anſwer the objections, the Gentiles made to 
the miracles of our Saviour, and to refute the ar- 
guments they made uſe of to diſcreditthem, which 
| vere founded, on the wonders that had been per- 
formed by thoſe two magicians. He ſays to him; 
Precator acceſſerim, ut ad ea vigilantius reſpondere 
dignerit, in quibus, nibil amplius Dominum, quam 
alij bomines facere potuerunt, feciſſe, vel gelſiſſe men- 
tiuntur. Apollonium ſiquidem ſuum nobis, et Apu- 
leium alioſque magica artis homines in medium 
proferunt, quorum majora contendunt extitiſſe nir. 
cula, The ſame thing appears from the ſecond 
ſetter of Saint Aguſtin to Voluſſianus, and from 
* forty-ninth to the ger! dans Deogratias. 


IIV. But what man of any underſtanding, 
would conclude that Apuleius was guilty of 
witchcraft, upon the depoſitions of the Gentiles; 
who, ſeeing that the truth gained ground, were 

| intent upon nothing, ſo much as inventing tales 
and lies to preſerve their ancient ſuperſtition ? 
They had before this, availed themſelves af the 
hiſtory of the deceiver Philoſtratus, and in order to 

| eclipſe the miracles of Chriſt, had made ufe of the 
relations he gave of thoſe of Apollonius; and as 
one crafty deception general] y begets another, they 
afterwards brought Apuleius upon the theatre 
of the world as a rival of Chriſt; but with 
Vat foundation? Why, with leſs, if it was 
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pooſſible there could be leſs; than they had for intro. 
_ ducing Apolonius; for, oftheprodigies performed 


by this laſt, there had been a hiſtory compoſed, 


ſuch a one as, it was; but of Apuleius, they 
knew nothing more, than that he had been re- 
puted a magician; and upon the ſtrength of this 
rumour, they began to form ſtories of his porten- 
tous feats, for the truth of which ſays Saint Au- 


guſtin, Nullo fideli auftore jadtitant, which is ſuf. 


ficent, to diſcredit all chat has ae ſaid of his 


magical Ae ene 


LV. The arguments we hare. hike men- 


| tioned for ſuppoſing Apuleius to be a magician, 
are ſufficiently contemptible; but the one we are 
about to recite, is much more ſo, becauſe it is 


founded in groſs ignorance ; but notwithſtanding 
this, 1 am inclined ro think, that thoſe who at 
this day believe in the ſorceries of Apuleius, do 
it upon the credit of the ſtory we are going to 
relate. We find in the works of Apuleius, an 


ingevious fable, intitled, The Golden Aſi; in 
which, Apuleius recites of himſelf, that when he 


was upon his travels, he was entertained in the 
houle of a woman of Theſſaly, who was a fa- 
mous witch, and who kept many ointments, which 
had the virtue of transforming thoſe who rubbed 
themſelves with them, into various ſhapes, and that 
he ſaw her one night, from a place where he had ſe- 


ere ted himſelf, anoint with one of them, which 


tranſ: 
4 


ſe 
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transformed her into a ſcreech owl, and that af- 
ter this was done, ſhe flew immediately out of 
the window in queſt of her gallant, who lived a 
great way off. Apuleius, excited by a violent 
curioſity, was tempted to try the effect of the 
ointment on himſelf; ſo he advanced to the 
cupboard were the ointments were kept, and lay- 
ing hold of one of the gallipots, began to anoint 


himſelf, which he did very plentifully; but as 
ill-luck would have it, inſtead of taking hold of 


the gallipot which would transform him into a 
ſcreech-owl, he laid his hand upon one, whoſe 
contents converted him to a quite different ſpe- 


cies of bird; upon this he ſeized on another, 


the ointment of which, inſtantly turned him into 
an aſs. The reſt of the fable, conſiſts in the recital 


of many pleaſant adventures that happened to 


him under the form of an aſs; und of his being 


ſold and reſold to many different maſters, ſome of - 


- whom were better, and others worſe ; and of his 


undergoing a great variety of hardſhips ;z but 


at laſt, he was ſo happy as to meet with ſome 


roſes, which were the only things capable of 


reſtoring him to his natural ſtate, and upon eat- 
ing a mouthful of them, he inſtantly recovered it. 
This is the ſubſtance of the fable of The Golden 
Aſs ; under which figure, Apuleius repreſents him- 


account of manyhumourous and odd things that 


befel him, while he was thus metamorphoſed. 


5 LVI. 
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LVI. This fable then, either from having been 
read without proper attention, or from people's 
not having had any account of it but by hearſay, 
but chiefly and principally for want of knowing 
from whence it originated, has been ſuppoſed by 
many, to have beena true hiſtory; and from a belief, 
that Apuleius had really practiſed magic arts, they | 
, wentonto credit that he had beena magician by pro- 
feſſion. But there was no miſtake, which could have 
been more eaſily cleared up. The firſt ſentence 
of the writing, undeceives us, for the author ſays, 
I am going to relate a Grecian fable: Fabulam 
Græcanicam incipimus ; ; and in his preface to the 
book wherein it is contained; he ſays ; Ser- 
mone iſto mileſio fo varias fabulas conferam; and in 
reality, the whole complex of accidents and i in- 
cidents in the tale, clearly ſhew, that it was a fa- 
brication of ingenious and pleaſant fiqtions. But 


. the ſtrongeſt argument to acquit Apuleius of 
magic, in this caſe, is, that he was not the 
author of the fable; for the ſame tale, to 

which is prefixed the ſame title, is to be found 
in the works of Lucian, who long before had 

Written it in Greek; and Apuleius only added 

to it, ſome new fictions and particular relations; 

and ina long digreſſion, he introduced I into it, the 
loves of Pſyche and Cupid. Some learned men, 


have chought — Lucian was not the original 
Shy e ie 


% 
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te of the fable of The Golden Aſs ; but that 


he abridged it from the works of another Greek 
writer; called Lucius of Patras, which'T have ne- 


yer ſeen, nor do I know whether the book of 


Metamorphoſes of the perſon whoſe production 


they ſay this fable was, is now uns. 


LVII. All we have recited beiop ſo clear and 


plain, is it not amazing, that Saint Auguſtin ſhould. 


believe, Apuleius wrote the Hiſtory of the Golden 
Ass, and that he gave the relation, as of an event, 


that had really happened to himſelf? (vid. Jib. 18. 
de Civit. cap. 18.) Louis Vives excuſes him, by 


: ſaying, the Saint being little verſed in Greek au- 
thors, did not know that the ſame fable had been 


written before by Lucian. But this obſervation 


cannot ſuppreſs our aſtoniſhment, becauſe from 
the words of Apuleius himſelf, without, to eluci- 
date the matter, having recourſe to any other au- 


thor, it is plain and evident, that he related the 


Rory as a fiction, becauſe he expreſsly ſays in the 
beginning of it, what I am about to write, is not 
; hiſtory, but a fable. 
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5 - 1 1 Tar GREAT TAMERL AN. 


LVIII. The proper name of this hero, is not 
| x Tamerlan, but Timurbec ; for thus he was cal- 
| FR led by his own ſubjects; and this is the name 


| by which the Perſian writers call him. It is true, 
| that ſome of the Oriental authors call him Ti- 
mauur- lenk; and ſo Monſieur Herbelot calls him; 
but others are of opinion, that this laſt name was 
affixed to him as a term of reproach by the 
Turks, who changed the termination bec, which 
. Hgnifies prince, into the word Jenk, which figni- 
fies lame; which was done, either becauſe the 
Turks really thought he was ſo, or becauſe 
they feigned him to have been ſo ; or elſe, the 
cauſe of his lameneſs, was a fiction of their raiſing, 
as we ſhall preſently make appear probable. The de- 
ſcribing him by the name of Timur-lenk, having 
been introduced into Europe, it ſoon became cor- 
rupted there into Tamerlan, or Tamorlan, and has 
been generally made uſe of by all the European 
writers, for it is but a few years ago, that we 
learned from the Oriental authors, his true name. 
But as calling him either by one name or ano- 
” ther, 
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ther, is 4, matter of little importance, we ſhall 1 
make uſe of the name which has been moſt ge- l 
nerally adopted, as by thar he will bo beſt | 
known. | | 
LVIX. Tamerlan, without doubt, was one of Rt 
the moſt famous conquerors the world ever knew, i 
and deſerving to be ranked among the catalogue M 
of the greateſt heroes, with the Alexanders and ll} 
the Cæſars. It may be, that circumſtances made 1 
the victories of Alexander and Cæſar more re- KF! 
markable than his; but it is certain, that neither it 
the one nor the other of them, obtained ſo 1 
many as Tamerlan. There is not a ſingle au- 4 
thor, who does not acknowledge the great number it 
of his triumphs and victories, and they alſo unani- $3 
mouſly confeſs, that he was poſſeſſed of all the en- b 
dowments neceſſary for obtaining them; ſo that we 1 
ſhould not look upon his conquering ſo many 1 
countries, and preſerving them aſter he had ac- 1 
quired them, as owing to a lucky aſſemblage of XZ 
fortunate events; or as a gratuitous bequeſt of Þ 
fortune; but as a tribute due to his valour, and 14 
military and political conduct. But the virtuesof the 14 
conqueror, have been ſo blackened with the ſavage 19 
actions of the barbarian, that we have loſt the image 1 
of the man in the colouring of his picture; becauſe Fl 
we only find in his character, as it has been [4 
drawn by ſome hiſtorians, repreſentations in the 4 
: | WE 8 extreme, Hh 
dl 
e 1 
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extreme, of the hero and the brute; and, in order 
that his origin ſhould bear proportion with his 
behaviour, they have made him the ſon of a poor 
ſhepherd,who ſoon forſak ing the occupation of his 
father, became the leader of a gang of thieves; 
and by increaſing his infamous band to the ſize 
of an army, found himſelf in a condition to plun- 
| der kingdoms,” and dethrone Princes. | 


LX. As the account of all theſe particular 
came to Europe immediately from Turkey, which 
is a country, where they deteſt every thing belong- 
ing to Perſia, there is no doubt to be made, butal], 
or nearly all, the Turks have ſaid to blacken the 
character of Tamerlan, was an invention of their 
own; who, beſides the general hatred they bear 
to the Perſians, view with a particular envious 
eye, the prince, who above all others, has hum- 
bled the Ottoman pride. To detect the impoſture 
of theſe relations, I ſhall have recourſe to thoſe 
Perſian le 0 Monſieur Herbelot quotes 
in his Bibliotheca Orientalis, and the extract from 
it of the Hiſtory of Tamerlan, which is inſerted 
in the Memoirs of Trevoux, tranſlated from the 
Perſian by Monſieur Petit Lacroix. 


13 In the Grſt place, what is ſaid of his mean 
extraction, is falſe; for the Oriental authors, which 


Meſbeurs Herbelot and Petit Lacroix quote, de- 
ſeribe 


I 
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ſeribe bim as a perſon moſt nobly born, and of 
kingly deſcent. | Cheref Eddin Ali, who is the 
author Monſieur Petit Lacroix tranſlated, ſays, 
that his father was a ſovereign prince In a part 
of Tranſoxana, and that his territories were in 
Seythia or Aſiatic Tartary ; alſo, that upon Tas 
merlan's ſacceeding to the ſovereignty, he mar- 
ried the ſiſter of Huſſein, king of Tranſoxana. 


' L.XI. Proceeding from the birth of Tamerlan, 
to treat of his cuſtoms and manners, I muſt pre- 
miſe, that I don't pretend to repreſent him as 
having all the accompliſhments | of a perfect 
hero; but thoſe would ſwerve as far from 
the truth, who were to paint him as an 
infernal fury, and a barbarian, deſtitute of all 
humanity and good faith; and as one, whoſe 
/ Whole behaviour proclaimed, | that he was actu- 
ated by no other motives, than thoſe of brutal 
pride, ſavage cruelty, and blind rage.  Tamerlan, 
without doubt, was extremely ambitious; and 
this was his ruling vice. But how much more 
virtuous than him in this particular, were thoſe, 
Who have been celebrated as conſummate heroes, 
by the unanimous conſent of ages? And what is 
more, it was the vice of amibition which gained 
them the reputation of heroes. If Alexander 
| had not been unboundedly ambitious, he would 
never have acquired more applauſe in the world, 
than many of the other kings of Macedonia. 
Cæſar, without ambition, might have been 


equally 
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equally a great captain; bur; diyeſted of his am- 


5 —_— would. never have made io much eclat 


LXIIII. T here was ee dan Aifference, 
between the characters of theſe two heroes, and that 


of Tamerlan ; for they neyer exerciſed any inhu- 


manity on thoſe they had yanquiſhed ; but it 


muſt be confeſſed, that Tamerlan ſometimes did. 
It will be neceſſary however in this place, to ob- 
viate an objection that has been made to his con- 
duct, and which has ariſen principally, from thoſe 
who have treated of the affairs of this prince, not 
having made proper allowances for his circum- 
ſtances and ſituation, and from Hen imputing his 
. actions to wrong motives. I admit, that he 


was fometimes inhuman, although he was not fo 


from genius or inclination, bur from poliey only. 
In conſequence of the vaſt deſign he had formed, 
of making himſelf maſter of all Aſia, or, to fpeak 
more properly, of all the world, he conceived it 


neceſlary to adopt. alternately, the two extremes 
of gentleneſs and ſeverity ; gentleneſs, with thoſe 


Who ſubmitted upon the approach of his ſtand- 
ards; and ſeverity, with thoſe who obſtinately 


held out to the laſt extremity. He was violently 


paſſionate, which is a vice, that although it is 


different from that of cruelty, has much the ap- 
pearance of 1 it, and | is frequently miſtaken for 1 it; 
3 foy 
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for to Aeiirwine whether a man is cruel, we 
ſhould obſerve how he acts in cold blood; a 
the moſt merciful and mild diſpoſed 73671 Hp in 


the impetuous ſallies of his anger, may be be- 


trayed into executing a ſtroke of violence. Ma- 
ny of the bloody orders of Tamerlan , were given, 
not while he held the pen, but the ſword in his 


hand; either in the hour of battle; or immedi- 


ately after it; and it was before the warlike 


raging heat of his blood had time to cool, that 
he determined upon acts of vengeance ; nor was 
it in the cabinet, but the field, that he manifeſted 
theſe diſpoſitions of barbarity. It is certain on 


the other hand, that he neyer was known, neither 
with thoſe who ſubmitted themſelves voluntarily 


to him, nor with any of his own ſubjects, to have 


practiſed an action, that might be termed a cruel 
one. Tamerlan then, was not what he has. com- 
monly been deſcribed to have been, a fierce ſavage 
brute, who, like a Nero, or a Caligula, from ſallies 
of inhumanity and caprice, and his fondneſs 


for * acts of ae would ſhed human 


blood. 


LXIV. No or was his ambition fo outrageous and 


d unbridled, as to excite him totrample with contempt, 


on the opinion of the world. He was deſirous of 


uſurping abſolute authority, but without incurring 


the figma of being termed an uſurper. To accom 
"oy 
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pliſh this, be, like other artful tyrants, diſguiſed 
this vicious diſpoſition, with the maſque of virtue, 
He declared, that the world was over · run with cor- 
ruption, and that juſtice and good faith were baniſh. 
ed from 4mong mankind, and that we ſaw nothing 
but perfidy and wickedneſs, practiſed by princes 
with princes, by princes with their ſubje cds, and 
by the ſubjects themſelves with one another. 
Therefore, as he had been veſted with a ſpecial 
commiſſion from the Almighty for the reforma- 


tion of mankind, he gave out, that Divine Provi- 


dence had choſen him as the inſtrument, to chaf- 
tiſe evil-doers, and to reſtore all things to their 
proper ſtate of order and decorum; but he was 
neither ſo vain nor ſo fooliſh, as to think the 
world would give him credit for being veſted 


with ſuch a commiſſion, upon the bare teſtimony. 


of his own word; and therefore, he endeavoured 
to gain credit for being ſo impowered, by putting 
on the appearances of a devout man, and by 
| practiſing the actions of a juſt one. He eſteemed 
men of letters, and took delight in their conver- 


ſation; and always ſhewed a profound reſpet 


for bis falſe prophet Mahomet. He treated with 
| ſpecial attention, the Doctors of that miſtaken 
ſect, and with ſingular reverence, all thoſe who 
| had acquired the 9 of being eminently 
virtucus. piety 


ILXV. 


f on. ens 6s: a 
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LXIv. But above all; he was a trict Sferter 
of juſtice towards his ſubje&ts; and puniſhed 
thefts and roguery, without remiſſion, or diſtinc- 
tion of perſons. He cauſed governors of pro- 
vinces to be hanged like common thieves, if they 
plundered, or exerciſed any acts of tyranny on his 
ſubjects. Thus through all his dominions, peo- 
ple's perſons'and properties were ſo ſecure and well 
protected, and their confidence in the ſafety of both, 
was ſo thoroughly eſtabliſhed, that no man ſeemed 
to take the leaſt thought, or to be the leaſt 
anxious about preſerving either of them, for 
Tamerlan was the general guardian of all things; 
and ſo free were his territories from thefts, rob- 
beries, or outrages, that Cheref Eddin Ali de- 
clares, an unarmed man might travel any route, 
and from one end to the other of his dominions, 
with a bowl of ſilver on his head filled with gold, 
and not meet with the leaſt moleſtation. 
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LXVI. It is true, that his ſeverity in ſome 
inſtances, was carried fo the extreme, as for 
example, when he ordered a foldier to be put 
to death for taking from a poor peafant, a little 
milk and cheeſe. But the proportion of bad 
contained in ſuch actions, ſhould be eſtimated, by 
taking into conſideration the whole combination of 
TJ: | circum- 


f 
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circumſtances accompanying them; for there are 
without doubt, various caſes, REES what' ſeems 
exceſſive rigour, may be dictated by prudence, 
The fallies of military licentiouſneſs, require 
many times, to be reſtrained by ſuch violent 
ſtrictures; for when either among troops, or 
the people in general, outrages are very fre- 
quent, it may become neceſſary, in order to ſup- 
preſs them, to exerciſe greater rigour, than by 
the true ſpirit of juſtice, is permitted to be ex- 
erciſed upon ordinary and common occaſions. 


\ 


', LXVIE. I cannot help in this place making a 
remark, which is very worthy of being attended 
to, and as I don't remember it has been made 
by any other perſon, I mention it here, which 
is, that under governments who are very vigilant 
in detecting rogues, and very rigorous in puniſh. 
ing them, there are fewer executions, than where 
the government is more relaxed; ſo that what 
at firſt ſight may appear extreme rigour, when 
all things are conſidered, is in truth and reality, 
lenity. It is not difficult to decypher this ſeem- 
ing paradox. Whenever it is univerſally known 
in a ſtate, that there is great vigilance practiſed 
in detecting roguery, and that after people are 
convicted of crimes, there is no hope of pardon 
for them, the inſtances of outrages become ver) 
rare, 
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| rare, and conſequently, if capital puniſhments 
don't become totally unneceſſary, they are very 
unfrequent. The terror impreſſed by the firſt 
- executions, is a curb, on vile and perverſe geni- 
_ uſes; and by a king's hanging fifty or an hundred 
without remiſſion, in the firſt year of his reign, 
he may find it neceſſary for the reſt of his life 
to execute but very few; on the other hand, 


when the pardons are very frequent, and there | 


is but little pains taken, to apprehend and bring 
rogues to juſtice, notwithſtanding that there are 
many offences concealed, and many pardoned, 


the number of executions will be much greater 


in the courſe of a reign of moderate length, 

where this policy 1 is adopted, than they would in 
that of a prince, who was vigilant to detect, and 
inexorable to puniſh, when he. firſt aſcends the 


throne. Let then theſe pernicious, and miſtaken 


feelings of lenity, be baniſhed from every ſtate, 
as what is generally ſtiled rigour, is both ſalutary 
and beneficial to a community, and to all the in- 
dividuals who are members  & 


| IXVII. I muſt add to ; chis' that the Propor- 
tioning puniſhments to crimes, ihould not be ad- 


juſted by the ſame rules in all places indiffe- 


rently. In the ratio, that ſome nations are more 
7755 1 75 fierce 
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fierce and ſtubborn than others, the degree of 
puniſhment, ſhould be increaſed in thoſe nations; 
for what would be ſufficient to reſtrain a mild 
and timid people, would be uſeleſs to curb a fe- 
rocious and hardened one. Tamerlan, who 
knew the genius and diſpoſition of thoſe who 
were under his dominion, knew alfo, how to 
proportion his puniſhments, to ſuit the nature 
and tempers of his various ſubjeds, and knew 
likewiſe, that what would not be more than 
preciſely neceſſary in one region, would be ex- 
ceſſive in Another. 5 1 


LXIx. There TOR particular inſtance, which 
demonſtrates that he had great judgment in pro- 
portioning puniſhments, and that he never pro- 
ceeded to exceflive ſeverities, without ſufficient 
cauſe. An officer, who had ſerved with reputa- 
tion in former wars, was found tardy in a parti- | 
_ cular action. We might be apt to conclude from 
the martial temper of Tamerlan, that he would 
have ordered the man to be immediately be- 
headed; but he acted quite differently, and 
was . ſatisfied with inflicting on him a much 
milder puniſhment, and one that was of ſuch 
-a nature, as did not affect the blood of the 
delinquent in the execution. of it, except it 
Was, by making it riſe in his face from the 
ſhame 


} 
| 


\ 
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ſhame and diſgrace of the chaſtiſement. He 
cauſed him to be affectedly ornamented and dreſ- 
ſed out in wornens cloaths, and in this habit, ex- 


poſed him to the deriſion of the whole army. 


This in a European prince, would have been 
celebrated as a humourous, and a lemient ——_— 
ment. : b I 


LXX. On the other hand, in his ordinary 
deportment as a man, he was mild, affable, 
and entertaining. What paſſed between him 
and the poet Ahmedi Kermani, ſhews evidently, 
that in converſation with his ſubjects, he abated 


his dignity even more, than it is common for the 


moſt pacific princes to do. The ſame poet tells 
us the ſtory, in the hiſtory of Tamerlan, which 
he wrote in verſe, and it was from thence Monſ. 
| Herbelot fays it was taken. 


IXI. The ſtory dne thus the king, when 


he was one day bathing, attended by many of 


the nobles of his court, and alſo by the poet 
Ahmedi Kermani, with whoſe wit and humour 
he always uſed to be much pleaſed, propoſed to 
him, that he ſhould entertain the company with 
ſome pleaſant relation. To which Ahmedi re- 
plied, that he begged his majeſty would name 
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here in a fair to be ſold, and that you are to 


one price, and another at another; and for his 
ſon. Tamerlan, obſerving that he had ſet a va- 


that he alſo was for ſale. Ahmedi, without the 
leaſt embarraſſment, replied, Why truly, Sir, l 


waiſt is worth as Wale as that; why, anſwered 


ed your perſon at above two oblos. Tamerlan, 


of his life, deſcriptive. of a fierce tyrant, or a 


the ſubje&. Be it fo, anſwered 'Tamerlan : I 
would have you then ſuppoſe, that we are all 


have the diſpoſal of us, and are to ſer' a value 
upon each individual. Upon this, Ahmedi be. 
gan to ſcrutinize all the noblemen who were pre- 
ſent, and to determine with great pleaſantry, what 
he ſhould aſk a head for them : he rated one at 


a Mama ac FA ram, => 


eſtimates of them, aſſigned ſome humourous rea- 


lue upon every body but him, reminded him, 


think I may venture to eſtimate you at about 
thirty aſpres, which is an eaſtern coin of very 
{mall value. How! ſays Tamerlan, you ſurely | 
have underrated me ; for the napkin round my 


Ahmedi, that's the principal thing I regarded in 
making the eſtimate ; for I ſhould not have valu- 


ſo far from being offended at this, was pleaſed 
with the joke, and rewarded the poet with a 
handſome preſent. I aſk now, 1s this anecdote 


moſt affable prince? Theſe domeltic rifles, bet- 
ter 


' 
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ter diſplay the natural tempers of princes, than 

eat military, or political operations, be- 
cauſe the laſt, are almoſt conſtantly attended with 
oſtentation mixed with reſerve, and the others, are 
generally the effects of the pure ple workings: 
of nature unconſtrained. 


LXXII. Nor was he deficient i in point of mo- 
deſty, for he generally had an eye to preſerving 


the appearance of it in his deportment ; and if 


this was not the effect of virtue, it at leaſt ſhew- 


ed his diſeretion; and may as fairly be urged as 


an argument, to diſprove the allegation of his 
being a vain boaſter, as if his behaviour had 


proceeded from the pureſt motives. Being 


once in converſation with a Mahometan 
Doctor, whom he had taken a priſoner, 
he ſaid to him, Doctor, you ſee me here juſt 
what I am; which is properly no more than a 
nifceuble tiene man, or rather a half man; and 
' notwithſtanding I have conquered ſo many pro- 
vinces and cities, in Iraca, in the Indies, and in 


Turqueſtan; I owe all my ſucceſſes, to the divine 
| Grace and Favour ; nor has the ſpilling the blood 
of ſo many Muſſulmen been my fault; for I 


ſwear and proteſt to you in the preſence of God, 


that I have never undertaken any War, with a 


deliberate purpoſe of oppreſſing any one; but 
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328 APOLOGY, FOR CHARACTERS 


it has been my enemies, who have provoked the 


chaſtiſement of my arms, and have brought On 


themſelves their own ruin. 


LXXIII. He was always conſiſtent and uni- 
form in his declarations of the motives for his 
conduct, and conſtantly inſiſted, that he never 
employed his troops in any enterprize, from 


mere views of ambition, but from neceſlity, and 
upon great provocation; and in truth, he was 
not ſo unjuſt as he has commonly been repre- 
ſented to have been. Huſſein, King of Tranſox- 


ana, whoſe dominions were the firſt he conquered, 
might more properly be called the invader of 
Tamerlan, than Tamerlan could be deemed the 
invader of him; for Huſſein, to the injuſtice of en- 


tering the other's teritories hoſtily, and without pro- 
vocation, added ingratitude alſo, Tamerlan having 


in ſome of his military enterprizes, done him great 
ſervice. The other princes, over whom he tri- 
umphed, were for the greateſt part uſurpers, 


and people who had acquired, what they held, 


by more iniquitous means, than Tamerlan uſed 
to diſtreſs them; for they uſurped what they 


ſeized from the legitimate owners, but he only 


took what he deſpoiled them of, from a ſet 
of thieves. Neither did he move againſt Baja- 
zet unprovoked, for he, before experiencing the 
leaſt hoſtility f rom Tamerlan, exerciſed ſome hoſtile 
acts, 
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aft both upon Tamerlan's ſubj ects, and upon ſeve- 
ral princes who were in alliance with him; to which 


we may add, that various other princes whom 
Bajazet had deſpoiled, implored the aſſiſtance of 


Tamerlan againſt his oppreſſions, as againſt the 
common enemy of mankind. In conſequence of 


all this, Tamerlan ſent an ambaſſador to him, to 
remonſtrate againſt the injuſtice of his conduct, 
and to try by fair means, to bring him to reaſon, 
but he treated his ambaſſador with ſcorn, and 
diſmiſſed him ee 


IXXIV. But the moſt material ching in Tuner | 


lan's favour is, that he left thoſe princes who ſub- 
mitted to him voluntarily in the quiet poſſeſſion of 
their dominions. This benefit, was obtained by 
the King of Kurt, by the Sovereigns of Mazan- 


deran, Schirvan, and many others ; but in order 


to obtain this, they found it neceſſary to ſubmit 


to Tamerlan, before his triumphant troops in- 
veſted their walls. 

LAXV. Neither 18 gs the leaſt foundation 
for the tales of the inſolencies he exerciſed on 
the princes who became his priſoners. He 
not only granted Huſſein his life, but permitted 
him to retire and live quiet Wherever he liked 
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3:0 APOLOCY FOR CHARACTERS 
beſt ; but the imprudent diſtruſt of this unhappy 


man, colt him his life; for doubting of his ſafety, 


be fled from his habitation, and hid himſelf in a 
cave, where a peaſant finding him concealed, 


put him to death. We are affured, that Tamer- 


Jan ſhed tears, upon hearing of his cataſtrophe; 
but whether thoſe tears were affected or ſincere, 
will ever continue problematical, as it does, of 
which ſpecies thoſe were, that Cæſar ſhed, upon 


bearing cf the death of Pompey. But, admitting 


that this grief was feigned, it proves at leaſt, 
that Tamerlan ſtrove to preſerve the appearance 
of his being a clement and compaſſionate man, 
which is incompatible with the vulgar accounts 
of his brutal and undiſguiſed ferocity. 


LXXVI. But after all, the moſt clamorous 


charge againſt Tamerlan remains till to be re- 


plied to, and which we find greatly aggravated 
in all the hiſtories that have been written in 
Europe, where his conduct has been canvaſſed, 
and relates to the cruel impriſonment he inflid- 
ed on Bajazet. That unfortunate monarch, to 
whom, before he was defeated by Tamerlan, 


they, on account of the rapidity of his conqueſts, 


gave the ſurname of Gilderin, which ſignifies 


ray, or flaſh; after having for a long time been 
the terror of Europe and Aſia, and after innu— 
merable conqueſts gained over both the Chriſtian 


and 
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and Mahometan princes whoſe territories were 
in the neighbourhood of his dominions, was at 
length, miſerably defeated by Tamerlan, and 


made a prifoner in a great battle, where they 
counted the number of combatants on each ſide, 


by hundreds of thouſands. Of this fact there is 


not the leaſt doubt; the point in diſpute, being 
only, what was the ſequel of the tragedy. All 
the European authors agree unanimouſly, that 

Tamerlan, as ſoon as he had the Ottoman mo- 


narch in his power, cauſed him to be put into 


an iron cage, which cage, at his meal - times, he 
uſed to order to be placed at the bottom of his 
table, from whence he fed him with bones and 


ſcraps that he threw to him, in the ſame manner 


that you would feed a dog; and that he never 
had him taken out of the cage, but to ſerve him 


* 


as à block to tread on whenever he mounted his 


horſe; and for this purpoſe, he cauſed him to be 


laid proſtrate on the ground, and was uſed to ſet 


his foot on his ſhoulders. They tell us further, 


that Bajazet lived ſome time in this miſerable 
fate of humiliation ; but that at length, he in a 


fit of rage and deſpair, daſhed his brains out a- 


gainſt the bars of the cage. Some authors add 
to this, another very heavy charge againſt Ta- 
merlan, although they don't quote the antient 

authors 
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332 APOLOGY FOR CHARACTERS 
authors from whom they took it, nor have I ſeen 
any author who mentions it. Theaccuſation is this, 
that Tamerlan cauſed the wife of Bajazet to wait 

upon him naked, when he was ſitting at table, Bajazet 
himſelf being preſent at the ſpeftacle ; and that 
the furious rage excited in him by the fight of 
fuch. an obj ect, the . beholding of which, was 
' worſe to him than death 115 cauſed him to diſ- 
Patch himſelf. 


LXXVII. But with all this, the derte rels- 
tion we have been juſt mentioning is fabulous, and 
deferving to be comprehended in the catalogue 
of injurious impoſtures, which ſhould be blotted 
out from the hiſtory of Tamerlan; for it is not 
credible, that he would have treated ſo unwor- 
thily, fo great a monarch as Bajazet ; and not- 
withſtanding there has been no tale circulated in 
2 greater number of volumes, than the abaſement 
and diſgraceful death of Bajazet; for, beſides 
the numerous hiſtories in which we read accounts 
of them, there is ſcarce a book of ethic, or moral 
reflections, in which, to diſplay the inconſtancy 


of human affairs, and the great reverſes of fortune, 


the . inſtance of Bajazet, precipitated from the 
prondeſt throne in the world, to the bottom of 
the table, and the feet of the horſe of Tamerlan, 


is not brought as an example; I ſay, notwith- 
| N ſtanding 
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ſtanding all. this, the ſtory ought to be rejected 
as fabulous. The teſtimony of Monſieur Herbelot, 
ſhould have great weight in this queſtion, who 
ſays, that in none of the Oriental authors, even 
including thoſe who were enemies to Tamerlan, 
is to be found the ſtory of the iron cage, ſave 
and excepting in an Ottoman chronicle of very 
modern date, that has been tranſlated by Leun- 
elavius, and which takes notice of it. This evi- 
dence, ſhould be eſteemed of little weight; becauſe, 
| beſides it's ſtanding ſingle, and being but of ſmali 
antiquity, the perſon who gives it, was an ene- 
my to Tamerlan ; and it is not improbable, but 
the Turk who wrote that chronicle, collected his 
materials from European authors. The authors 
of credit and reputation whom Monſieur Herbe- 
lot examined, relate the thing in a quite different 
manner, for they rather aſſure us, that Tamer- 
lan's treatment of the Ottoman Emperor, was of 
the moſt generous kind; that he invited him to 
his table, and cauſed a magnificent and royal tent 
to be erected for his habitation; that he moſt 
obligingly endeavoured to divert and amuſe him, 
m various ways; and made ſeveral feaſts, and 
contrived divers paſtimes to entertain him : that 
in the converſations he had with him under his 
_ misfortunes, he diſcourſed much of the incon- 
ſtancy of fortune, and the viciſſitude of human 
affairs; and they ſay finally, that Bajazet died a 
natural 
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natural death, and differ only, in their accounts 


of the diſtemper that carried him off; ſome af: 


ſerting that it was a quinſey, and others that it 


was an apoplexy. They ſay further, that Ta- 


merlan was much concerned for his death; and 


proteſted ſolemnly when they informed him of 
it, that it was his intention to reſtore him to the 
throne of his anceſtors, after firſt reinſtating in 


their dominions, the princes whoſe Kingdoms he 
had taken from them. 


LXXVII. The benignity of Tamerlan towards 
Bajazet, was ſo much the more commendable, by 
ſo much the more the rigour the latter exerciſed 
with others, would have juſtified his treating him 


with greater ſeverity ; for Bajazet behaved to thoſe 


he had conquered, with the utmoſt haughtineſs and 
cruelty ; and affected to deſpiſe all the other ſove- 
reigns upon earth. What exceſs of ſeverity could 


have been imputed to Tamerlan, if after having in 


lawful war, taken ſuch a man a priſoner, he had 


chaſtiſed rigorouſly, his uſurpations, inſolencies, 
and cruelties, among which, might be enumerated 


his ordering in cold blood, fix hundred French 
cavaliers, whom he had taken priſoners of war, to 
be beheaded in his preſence? What treatment 


could be better proportioned to the proud haugh- 


tineſs of a man, who pretended to make flaves 1 
a 
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all the world, than loading him with chains, and 


impriſoning him in an iron cage; and in order 


to humble his pride, uſing him like the moſt 
vile ſlave, and converting his ſuperb ſhoulders to 
a block, for the conqueror to ſet his foot on 


when he mounted his horſe? I ſay all this might 


be juſlified, upon the principle, of making 
him an example to deter others from the 
like practices. And beſides what we have enu- 
merated, the injuries he had done, and the pro- 
vocations he had given to Tamerlan himſelf, would 


have juſtified his behaving to him with great 


ſeverity; for example, his wantonly invading the 
poſſeſſions of his ſubjects, and the territories of 
his allies ; his ſpeaking of him in reproachful 
and ignominious terms, for inſtance, calling him 


thief, and a mean vile fellow, all which had been 


told to Tamerlan ; and to ſum up the whole, his 
treating with deriſiqn and contempt, a reaſonable 


expoſtulatory letter, which Tamerlan had writ- 
ten to him on his behaviour. When all this 


is conſidered, we ſhall not find it wonderful, 
that Tamerlan, a conqueror, who was not in- 


ſtructed in, nor influenced by the mild precepts 


of the goſpel, exerciſed on ſuch a captive as Ba- 
jazet, the utmoſt rigour; and it being certain, that 
his treatment of him was as mild as we have repre- 


ſented it to have been, we ought rather to be ſur- 


prizedat his uſing him ſo gently, and tocenſure his 
e cle- 
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336 APOLOGY FOR CHARACTERS 
clemency towards a man, whom the principles 
of juſtice, ſeem to diftate ſhould haye been pu- 
| piſhed with rigour. 


LXXIX. Although it appears rather faberfin 
ous to add any thing more in favour of Tamerlan, 
we will juſt take notice of a circumſtance reſped- 
ing his uſage of Bajazet, which the authors who 


relate it, mention with great confidence; and that. 


is, that Bajazet, after he had fallen into his hands, 
afforded him a ſpecial provocation for treating him 
as he did. They ſay, that Tamerlan aſked him, 
how he would have treated him if he had been the 
conqueror ? To which Bajazet with an unbridled 
ferocity, and in a diſguſtful tone of voice anſwer- 
ed, that he would have loaded him with chains, 


and have ſhut him into an iron cage, and would 
alſo have made him ſerve as a block to ſet his foot 


on when he mounted his horſe.” Upon this groſs 
and barbarous anſwer, Tamerlan ordered, that he 
ſhould be treated in the ſame manner himſelf; and 

I believe you will hardly find a prince of ſuch 
tender feelings, that upon receiving ſo irrational 


a provocation, would not have taken the ſame 


kind of latisfaction. 


LXXX. With 1 to what is ſaid of the 
groſs manner in which he uſed the wife of Baja- 
zet, although many authors affirm the fact, I 
make no doubt but the ſtory is fabulous; for 


6 ; beſides 
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beſides the filence of all the Oriental authors 
upon this head, Chalecondylas, who is the moſt 
| ancient of the European ones who treat of the af. 


fairs of Tamerlan, as he wanted but little of be- 
ing contemporary with that prince, takes no no- 


tice of it, which is a ſtrong preſumptive argu— 


ment that the tale is fabulous; and indeed it is 


not only a preſumptive, but in ſome degree a po- 


fitive one, of its being ſo. It is true, that he 
ſpeaks of Tamerlan's treating her with indig= 
pity; and mentions the affront he put upon her, 
which was making her ſerve him with the cup at 
table in the preſence of Bajazet: Juſſu eſt in con- 
ſpectu mariti ſui vinum infundere, Would this 
Greek author have concealed the groſs circum- 
ſtance of his making her do it naked, which 
would have infinitely aggravated the injury, if the 
thing had been true? I might ſafely venture to 
anſwer, that he certainly would not. I therefore 
conclude, that the ſtory of the nakedneſs, was the 
invention of ſome author, who was greatly poſte- 
rior to Chalcondylas; who, having read of Ta- 
merlan's obliging the wife of Bajazet to ſerve 


him with the cup, in order to heighten the tra- 


| gedy of that prince, and give a glols to the rela- 
ton, foiſted it into his hiſtory. If Tamerlan 
| really ated by the wife of Bajazet, as Chalcon- 
dylas has repreſented him to have done, I won't 

pretend to juſtify his behaviour; but admitting 
fs all 
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all he ſays to be true, if we attend to the many 
| Inſtances of provocation which Bajazet-had given 
to Tamerlan, by his barbarity, haughtineſs, and 


ferocity, Tamerlan's taking this method of hum. 


bling his pride, will not appear fo highly repre. 


henſible; and we might even add, that 1 it Was in 
ſome degree excuſable. 


LXXXI. From al tber has been ſaid, we may 


infer the opinion we ought to entertain of the 
character of Tamerlan ;. which; is, that he was a 


— 


prince, who, like all other conquerors that are 


without the light of the goſpel, did much good, 
and much harm. He was an eminent warrior, a 


profound politician, and a zealous obſerver of 


Juſtice to his own ſubjects; although he ated by 
ſtrangers, ſometimes juſtly, and at others unjuſtly; 
and alſo ſometimes mercttully, and at others cru- 
elly; but by his natural genius and diſpoſition, 
he was more inclined to mercy than ſeverity; and 
the enormous deluges of blood, which he cauſed 
to be ſhed upon ſome occaſions, did not proceed 
from his ferocious and mercileſs diſpoſition, but 
from ſtarts of blind rage, and his thoughtlels 


compliance with the maxims, which his ambition 


and his policy dictated to him, and which allowed 
of no intervals for the operations of huma- 
nity. 


ä LXXXII. 


vr | * 1 : : ; 
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LXXXII. Upon the whole, I don't pretend 


that the apology I have made for this prince,can- 
not be replied to. It is ſufficient for my purpoſe, if 


what I have ſaid in his favour, has the greateſt 
probability of its fide; as its being the moſt pro- 
bable, ought to be effectual to exonerate him 


from the public infamy that has been thrown ' 


upon him; for no man ſhould be deprived of his 
honour, without firſt eſtabliſhing the certainty of 
his guilt, | . 
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LETTERofa GENTLEMAN 


Who made an Objection to the hiſtorical Account 
given by FE yjoo of My Lord Bacon. 


Dran SIR, 


OUR reproving me for the Evlogiums 
| beſtowed on you in my letter, con- 
vinces me thoroughly that they were juſt and 
merited ; as modeſty and an averſion to being 
praiſed, are qualities that always accompany ele- 
vated worth. I ſhall therefore not dwell longer 


on this head, but proceed in the beſt manner [ 


am, able, to give you the ſatisfaction you defire, 
with reſpect ro what I ſaid in a former letter, 


that my Lord Bacon was the firſt who. told the 
philoſophers, that purſuing ſyſtems, was s going on 


in 
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in a miſtaken road to ſearch for truth; and who 
in his writings, pointed out to them the path they 
ſhould purſue in order to arrive at this object; 
but as. he perceived that Ariſtotle was the leader 

and maſter of the literary world, that is, that his 
philoſophical ſyſtem was almoſt univerſally re- 

| ceived and adopted, he found it neceſſary, in or- 
der to induce them to follow his advice, to at- 
tempt to diſcredit the authority of Ariſtotle, | 
which he in a great meaſure accompliſhed, and 

brought many eminent men to concur with him 
in opinion. 


II. You deny that Bacon was the firſt who 
engaged in the undertaking of diſcrediting 
Ariſtotle, and attacking his ſyſtems; for that 
Bernardinus Teleſius, a celebrated philoſopher, and 
native of Coſenza, attempted it before him; and 
although Bacon made great advances in this mat- 
ter, he only improved an undertaking begun by. 
another man, and worked upon his plan. 


III. My good Sir, in inveſtigating this point, 
we ſhall find there are two diſtin& things to be 
conſidered, and that the conſequences to be de- 
duced from them, are by no means reciprocal or 
the ſame; One of them is, whether Bacon was 
the firſt who formed the project of diſerediting 
all ſyſtems; and the other is, whether he was 
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the firſt who undertook to attack Ariſtotle. ] 


_ affirm that he took the lead in attacking all ſy- 
ſtems in general; but not that he was the firſt 
who attacked the doctrines of Ariſtotle. Indeed 


I could not aſſert this laſt circumſtance, without 
falling not only into a groſs, error, but into a 


manifeſt contradiction of myſelf; for in the fourth 


volume of the Theatrico Critico, I have ſaid, that 
not only Bernardinus Telefius, preceded Bacon, 
in the attempt of combating Ariſtotle ; but I alſo 
pointed out many others, who had preceded him 
in the ſame attempt; and inſtanced Gemiſtus, 


Plethon, Cardinal Beſſarion, Franciſcus Patricius, 


Theophraſtus Paracelſus, together with Peter 
del Ramo. | 
IV. I alſo declared in the ſame place, after 


| making mention of Paracelſus, that Bernardus 


Teleſius (nearly at the fame time with him) who 
was a native of the city of Coſenza in the king · 
dom of Naples, and a man of ſubtle ingenuity, 
declared himſelf averſe to the phyſics of Ariſto- 


tle; and endeavoured to eſtabliſh the ſyſtem of _ 


his own, upon the principles, which, with a 
little variation, were afterwards adopted by Cam. 
pencla, 


V. I there alſo, in expreſs words, declared, 
that Bacon was poſterior to Teleſius in his attack 


upon the doctrines of RA as may be ſeen by 


the 
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the order in which I ranged Ariſtotle's impug- 
ners; for after mentioning the philoſopher 
Coſentinus, and many others of them, I pro- 
ceeded to ſpeak of Bacon, which I did in the fol- 
lowing words; After theſe came that great and 


ſublime genius Francis Bacon, earl of Verulam, Sc. 


and you will pleaſe to obſerve, that the words 
after theſe, as they ſtand in the context, clearly 
imply, that Bacon was not only poſterior to Te- 
leſius, but to all the others; both with reſpect 


to the time in which he lived, and allo in his at- 


tack upon Ariſtotle, By all this you may ſee 
clearly, that I can make no objection to your 
well-grounded affertion, that as Teleſius was con- 
ſiderably anterior to Bacon, he could borrow no 
lights from Bacon's works. 


VI. But did Bacon borrow any from Telefius 
to aſſiſt him in his endeavours of demonſtrating, 
that all philoſophical ſyſtems are erroneous ; 
and in pointing out to the philoſophers, the 
track they ſhould purſue in order to arrive at 


truth ? This is the point in which we differ, and | 


this is the only point of view in which I inſiſt 
that Bacon ſtands ſingle, or at leaſt, that this is 
an undertaking in which he never was preceded, 
either by Teleſius, or any other. Teleſius, it is 
true, attacked the doctrines of Ariſtotle betore 
Bacon; 3 but did he declare himſelf averſe to all 
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344 8 ANSWER TO AN 0BJK&CTION 
ſyſtems, or ſyſtematic modes of philoſophizing 3 
Nothing like it, for he himſelf was a rigorous 
ſyſtematic philoſopher, and a follower of the an- 
tient doctrine of Parmenides, who conſtituted 
heat and cold as the firſt principles of all 
things, 


VII. If further proof in this matter was ne- 
ceſſary, Bacon's Treatiſe on the, Philoſophical 
Doctrines of Parmenides, Teleſius, and Democti- 
tus, where he intentionally and expreſsly, attacks 
and reprobates all their philoſophical tenets, 
| ſeems deciſive; for he there, ſo tar from ſhewing 
himſelf a follower of Teleſius, or a worker upon 
his plan, ſtudiouſly and ſeriouſly applies himſelf, 
to taking to pieces and overturning the whole 
plan of Teles; and in another part of his 
works, that is in his Treatiſe de Auxiliis mentis, 
et accenſione luminis naturalis; he treats his ſy- 
ſtem as a theatrical fable: Qum eliam nudiuſter- 
tius Bernardinus Teleſius ſcenam conſcendit, et novam 
fabulam git, nec Plat fu celebrem, nec arg gumento ele- 
88 


VIII. From theſe premiſes it muſt follow, that 
Bacon could borrow no lights from Teleſius, to 
aſſiſt him in pointing out to the philoſophers, the 
path they ſhould purſue to arrive at truth; and 
this path which he pointed out. to them, Was that 


of 
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of experience, which never once occurred to Te- 
leſius. Or indeed, how can it be ſuppoſed that 


ſuch a man as Teleſius, ſhould point out to others | 


the road of experience, as the only one by which 
they could arrive at a knowledge of philoſophi- 
cal truths, when he was pre-occupied and pre- 


poſſeſſed, in favour of the ſyſtem of Parmenides, 


which he recommended to every one, as the only 


mode, by which that knowledge could be attained? 


An author never directs his readers to follow 
any other road, than that which he purſues him- 
ſelf; nor does he lead them by any other, than 
that which he himſelf travels. 


IX. I have not ſeen the Philoſophical Works 


of Teleſius, but I have in my poſſeſſion all thoſe 


of Campanela, who no one doubts was a faithful 


ſectary of Teleſius; but I can find nothing in 


them that is at all like Bacon; although it is by 
no means unlikely, that Bacon, when he was 
combating ſome particular propoſitions in Ariſto- 
tle, might make uſe of ſome arguments that had 


before been urged by Teleſius; but upon the 


whole, the plans and the objects of the two men, 
were very widely different. Teleſius endeavoured 
to throw down the ſyſtem of Ariſtotle, in order 
to build up that of Parmenides on the ruins of it. 
Bacon ſtrove to demoliſh that of Ariſtotle, that 
af Parmenides, and the ſyſtems of all other philo- 
ſophers 


- - 
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ſophers whatever; and recommended t to all thoſe 
who employed themſelves in philoſophical ſpe- 


culations, to apply themſelves folely to the itudy 
of Experiiencyl obſervations. 


X. This is what has occurred to me on the ſub- 
ject of your objection, which I ſubmit to your 
conſideration and correction; and beg leave to 
return you my thanks for the honour you have 
done me in dedicating your little new book to me. 


God keep you. 


J 347 J 


on the Subje of the 
W AN DERING JEW. 
In Anſwer to c one written to Faris, aſking his 


Opinion of that Matter. 


D EAR SIR, 


I. IN return to your enquiries concerning the 


ſtory of the Wandering Jew, and the 
queſtion you aſk me reſpecting it, which is, whe- 


ther J have read an account of ſuch a perſon in 


any author deſerving of credit, or who is eſteemed 
claſſical? I muſt anſwer, that I have read accounts 


of ſuch a man in various authors, ſome of whom 


are reckoned claſſical, but their relations of him 
vary in particular circumſtances, 


II. The firſt, to the beſt of my remembrance, 
who made any mention of him in a regular hiſ- 
tory, 
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tory, was the celebrated Engliſh hiſtorian Mat. 
' thew Paris; according to which author, there 
came to England in 1229, an Armenian biſhop, 
who was recommended by the pope, to be ſhewn 
the relics of ſaints that were depoſited in that 
kingdom ; and the pope added in his recommen- 
dation of him, a requeſt that he might have all 
the information he was deſirous of reſpecting 
theſe matters, and every particular relating to 
them. As it was current among the vulgar at 
that time, that the Wandering Jew was then 
going about the Oriental Regions; ſome curi- 
ous people aſked the biſhop, whoſe habitation 
and dioceſe was in that quarter, and who they 
on that account, thought muſt know whether 
thoſe reports were true or not, many queſtions 
concerning them; and defired he would tell 
them, whether there really had been, or was then, 
ſuch a perſon as the Wandering Jew in that 
country; and if he was living now, in what 
quarter he was travelling, what fort of man he 
was, and what account he gave of himſelf ? To 
which the biſhop anſwered, that the ſaid Jew 
really now exiſted, and was at preſent ſtrolling 
about Armenia. They put the ſame queſtions 
to ſeveral others, who came as attendants on, or 
companions to the biſhop, who all gave rhe ſame 
_ anſwer ; and one of them gave a particular ac- 
count 


| 6 
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count of him and his adventures, who was a per- 


ſon that could ſpeak Engliſh, and expreſs him- 


ſelf readily in Latin alſo. 
III, This man told them, that the Wandering 


Jew, betore his converſion, was named Cata- 
philus, and had been the porter or door-keeper | 


of Pilate ; and that, being ar his ſtation as ſuch, 

when chey brought our Saviour from before the 
prætor, in order to crucify him, he, to make 
him move on faſter, at his going out of the door, 
gave him a blow with his fiſt on the ſhoulders; 
upon which our Redeemer turning his head, ſaid 


to bim, The Son of Man is going, but you Gall res 


main here till he returns. The porter upon this 
immediately became a convert to Chriſtianity, 
and was baptized by Ananias, who gave him the 
name of Joſeph. This expreſſion of our Saviour's 
to him, was underſtood to imply a prediQion, 
that this Jew ſhould not die, till Chriſt's return 
to judge the quick and the dead; which prophecy 
had been verified with reſpect to the Jew to 


that day, who was then more than twelve hundred 
and fifty years old, although at the end of every 


hundred years of his age, he had always experi- 
enced ſome threatenings of death, for at this period, 
he had been conſtantly viſited with a ſevere diſeaſe, 
which ſo far debilitated him, that it might be 
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ſaid to have brought him to death's door; but 
upon his recovery, his youth ſeemed to have 


been renewed, for he did not appear a man of 


more than thirty years old, which was the age 
of Chriſt, at the time of his crucifixion, 


IV. Thisperſon added , that the Jew Joſeph was 


very well known to the biſhop, and had lived in 


his houſe but a little before he ſet out on his 
journey to England, 


V. The ſaid hiſtorian, upon the authority we 
have been mentioning, tells us further, that the 
Jew anſwered minutely, and in a grave, and 


compoſed manner, to all queſtions that were aſked 


him concerning antient things, and gave a par- 
ticular account of the opening of the graves, and 
the riſing of the dead, when our Saviour gave 
up the ghoſt, and alſo of the lives and actions of 


the apoſtles; that he always ſeemed greatly 


afraid that the day of judgment was near at 
hand, becauſe that would be the period of his 


life; and that he never failed to be ſeized with 


great horror, when he was reminded of the ſa- 
crilegious diſreſpect he had been guilty of to our 


Saviour; but he always expreſſed hopes of be- 


ing 


or THE WANDERING EW. 33 
ing pardoned, on account of his great —_— 
of the {in he committed. 


VI. Jacob Baſnage, a Proveltunt. author, in 
his hiſtory of the Jews, tells us of three wan- 
dering Jews. The firſt and moſt antient of 
whom; was named Samer, and was condemned to 
wander, as a puniſhment, for his having caſt the 
firſt golden calf in the days of Moſes. The other, 
was the Cataphilus we have been ſpeaking of, 
who was the porter to Pilate ; and the third was 
named Aſuerus, and was a weer at Jeruſa- 
lem. He ſays this laſt appeared in 1547 at 
Hamburgh, and the account he gave of himſelf, 
was with only the variation of here and there a 
circumſtance, the ſame, that the Armenians gave 
of the perſon, whom they ſaid they knew in their 
own country. This man declared, that before his 
converſion, he was called Aſuerus, was a ſhoe- 
maker by trade, and kept a ſhoemaker's ſhop 
near the gate of Jeruſalem, at which our Saviour 
went out in his way to Mount Calvari; who when 
he approached the gate, finding himſelf much 
fatigued, was deſirous of reſting himſelf a little 
while in his ſhop ; but that he gave him a ſhove, 
and would not ſuffer him to enter the door, and 
that 
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that then Chriſt ſaid to him; 1 ball fbon-be at 
reſt, but you ſhall wander about without ceaſing 
till my return. He ſaid, the prophecy began to 


take effect from that inſtant, and had continued 


in force till then; for that he had conſtantly, 
ever ſince that æra, been wandering without be- 


ing able to ſettle himſelf in any province what- 
"ever. He was a man of large ſtature, and had 
the appearance of one of about fifty years of 


age; he was alſo apt to fetch frequent deep 
ftighs, which the by-ſtanders imputed to the ſad- 

neſs that was cauſed in him by the remembrance 
of his crime. 


VII. Our great expofitor Auguſtin Calmet, in 
his Dictionario Biblico, teſtifies to have had in his 
poſſeſſion, a letter written at London by Lady 


Mazarine (who I ſuppoſe was ſhe they called the 
the Dutcheſs Hortenſia Mancini, and who was 
as famous for her labours, as her beauty} to the 
Dutcheſs of Bullon, in which ſhe relates, that at 
the time ſhe wrote the letter, there arrived a 


{ſtranger in England, who gave the ſame ſort of 5 
account of himſelf, as that the Jew we mentioned 


before did. He afterted, ſays Lady Hortenſia, 


that he knew all the apoſtles, and gave a parti- 
cCular 


. 


a, > 


. 


cular deſeription of their ſtature, their features, 
und the cloaths they wore; he ſaid, he had gone 


over all the regions of the earth, and that he 
mould not ceaſe to wander till the end of thjñe 
world. He boaſted that he could heal the. diſ- 


eaſed with his touch, and underſtood many lan- 


guages; and. related with ſuch exactneſs the 


events of all ages, that every one liſtened to him 
with admiration. A gentleman who was emi- 
nently learned addreſſed him in Arabic; and he 
anſwered him off hand in the ſame language 


nor could you mention to him the name of any 
perſon who had been famous in former ages, 
that he did not affirm to have known. He ſaid 


he was at Rome, when it was ſet fire to by Nero, 


and that he had - converſed with Mahomet, and 


knew his father ; that he had ſeen Saladine, Ta- 
merlan, Bajazet, Soliman the great, &c. and ſhe 


added in her letter, that ſimple people attributed 


many wonderful performances to him, but that 
the wiſe and prudent looked upon him as an im- 


poltor. 


VIII. The author of the Turkiſh Spy, who- 
ever he might have been, which is a fact that I 


don't think has yet been aſcertained, makes men- 


on 1 in many of his letters, of the wandering Jew. 
| A 8 "+ 
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FPlfpiſt. 39. of his ſecond volume addreſſed to Ibra. 
| dim, and which was ſuppoſed to have been writ. 
ten about the year 1643, is all taken up with 
particulars and circumſtances relating to theWan- 
dering Jew, who he ſays he ſaw and converſed 
with at-Paris, and aſked him many queſtions re- 
ſpecting the things of antiquity. The Spy ſays, 
he told him his name was Michob Ader, and that 
he had been door-keeper to the Divan at Jeruſa- 
lem, together with all the circumſtances that Cal. 
met ſays were related of him by the Dutcheſs of 
Mazarine; to which was added, that he had tra- 
velled through a variety of countries, had read 
much, and underſtood many languages. But not- 
wWithſtanding all this, the Spy was of opinion, 
that he was either 2 nee or an impoſtor. 
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IX. The ſame author 3 in his fifth volume, epilt 
50. addreſſed to his friend Nathan Ben Saddi, a 
Jew, and which was written about the year 1666; 
1 fay the ſame author in this letter, relates to Ben 
Saddin, many particulars and circumſtances re- 

ſpecting theWandering Jew,whom he tells him he 
kad ſeen and converſed with at Paris; and ac- 
quaints him with a variety of things, that the faid 
.. Jew had told him relating to the Jews in the 
northern parts of Aſia, which he believed to be 

the oy of the twelve orien tribes. 
X. This 
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OF TAE WANDERING JEW. 335 
X. This author in his ſixth volume, epiſt. . 
written in the year 1672, to Gulielmus, tells him, 
towards the latter part of it, that they talked in 
all places of a wandering Jew, who at that time 


was ſaid to be at Aſtracan, and there preaching, 


that Chriſtianity would be at an end in 1700. 
And in his ſeventh epiſtle addreſſed to Codaba- 
frad Kheick, a Mahometan, written in the ſame 
year of 1672, he gives him an account, of all the 
Wandering Jew preached and propheſied at Aſ- 
tracan. The Spy fays, that a relation of his, 
named Fouſi, was living there at the ſame time, 
who had been a great traveller; and was a mer- 


chant; and adds, that he had received a letter 


from him but a little while before, which gave 
him the account of all theſe particulars reſpecting 
the wandering Jew. 


XI. He cropheſied, * the . that in the 


year 1700 of the Hegira of the Chriſtians, the 

Turks would over- run all the continent of Eu- 
rope, and eyery part occupied by the Chriſtians 
on the main land; that the Chriſtians would fly 
to England as an aſylum, and that there a great 


perſon would ſpring up, that would become their 
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chief and leader, and that he would conquer Je. 


ruſalem. The Jews would then open their eycs, 


and acknowledge Jeſus Chriſt for the true Mel. 


ſiah; but the Spy adds, that he only relates theſe 


things, and does "30k believe them. - 


XII. Motwithſtanding the Joreaindt he in his 


ſeventeenth epiſtle of the fame volume, written in 


1674, to the Turk Ali Baſhaw, gives him to un- 
derftand towards the concluſion of the ſaid letter, 
that he believes the prophecy of the Wandering 


Jew, which perhaps he did to flatter the Maho- 


metans, becauſe the Jew ſays that they will o over- 
run all Europe in the year 1700. 


XIII. Finally, Father Louis 1 
German Benedictin, in a volume which he divi- 
ded into three books, which was printed at Augſ⸗- 


burgh in the year 1724, intitled Proluſiones Aca- 
demicæ, where he inſtitutes and treats of fifty-one 


queſtions, which he terms Quodlibeticas curioſas; 


and in the beginning of his 16th propoſition of 


his third book, he propoſes the queſtion, whether, 
except Elias and Henoch, there ever was an 
older man in the world than Methuſalem? and 


there after treating of Elias and Henoch, he 


| ſpeaks of the W andering Jew; and after having 
related 
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related of him nearly the ſame that Jacob Baſ- 
nage did; to Baſnage's account of him, he 
a that he was examined at Hamburgh, by 


Paulus Elizius, a Theologian, and then proceeds 


to ſay, Viſus oft autem hic Judæus ab innumeris 


mortalibus in multis Europe partibus, nempè anno 


Chrifti 1547. Hamburgi. anno 1575.1 Matrici in 


Hiſpania, anno 1399. Vienne in Auſtria, anno 


1610. Lubecæ, anno- 16 34+ in Mo chen, alia plura 
laca A præterea. 


Xv. Theſe are all the informations we have 
of the Wandering Jew ; by which you may ſee 
that this extraordinary perſon appeared in the 
year 1229 in England. In that of 1547 at Ham- 
| burgh. In that of 1575 at Madrid. In that of 
| 1599 at Vienna. In that of 1610 at Lubec. In 
that of 1634 in Muſcory. In that of 1643 at 
Paris. In that of 1672 at Aſtracan; and a few 
years after at London; which was his ſecond 


appearance in England. I ſay a few years after- 


wards, without pretending to determine in what 
year it was; becauſe Calmet has omitted to give 


us the date of the Dutcheſs Hortenſia's letter. 
But this Lady, as appears from her life written 


by Monſieur St. Euvremont, and which is to be 
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358 A LETTER ON THE $UBJECT 
found in the fourth volume of his works, came 


to England in 1675, and died there in 1699, 
from whence it is plain, the ſecond appearance of 
the Wandering Jew in that kingdom, muſt haye 
been ſome time between thoſe two æras. 


XV. But can we give any credit to theſe ac. 
counts? | think none at all; and am inclined ta 


disbelieve them; not ſo much becauſe there is a 


great variation in the writers who ſpeak of this 


perſon, in their relations of ſome circumſtances 
concerning him, for this is not unfrequent i in 
hiſtories of eſtabliſhed reputation, but becauſe 


the moſt antient information we have of him, 


commences in the year 1229, Which conſidering 
the antiquity of the fact, is without doubt a very 


recent date. How is it credible, that an event of 


ſuch ſuperlative magnitude, ſo extraordinary, 


and ſo ſingular in its kind, and ſo well calculated 


to enforce the truth of the Chriſtian religion, 
and to defend it againſt the attacks of the Gen- 
tiles, ſhould never have been known to, and ne- 
ver made mention of, by the fathers of the pri- 

mitive ages? Even abſtracted from its being a 


circumſtance of ſuch weight and importance in 
the caſe we have juſt mentioned, it would have 
reflected a very ſingular and brilliant luſtre, on 
n 3 5 
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the glorious paſſion of our Saviour, and was on 
that account not only a worthy ſubject for the 


pens of the fathers to illuſtrate, but for thoſe of 


n allo. 


XVI. But upon a ſappoſition that this was a 
fable, it might be aſked, what could have given 
riſe to, or have been the origin of it? To this I 
ſhould anſwer, that I never give myſelf much 


trouble about enquiring into the origin of fables, 


for that although they may have had their foun- 
dation in ſome true event, which fiction, or the 


Want of rightly underſtanding, may have contri- 
buted ſo to disfigure, that no likeneſs of the 


real and true event may ever have been diſcern- 
able in them; ſtill fables have moſt commonly 


no other beginning, than in the invention of the 


deceiver who takes it into his head to fabricate 
them; and this is moſt frequent, when ſuch an 
inventor has an intereſt in their paſſing for truth; 


which without doubt was the caſe, with reſpect 


to the inſtance we have been treating of. What 


pleaſanter life, could an idle man of talents, who 


was cautious, and well verſed in hiſtory, and who 


could ſpeak eight or nine languages, lead, than | 


that of wandering about the world, and pretend- 
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ing to be the Jew we have been ſpeaking of! 
He might travel through all the kingdoms of 


- Chriſtendom, be well entertained, and might 


have a free acceſs even to the thrones of princes, 
and be furniſhed at freecoſt, not only with every 
thing that was neceſſary for him, but even with 
the ſuperfluities of life, by perſons of all ranks 
and conditions, who might be induced to do all 
this, either from motives of curioſity, or pi- 
ety. What greater ſtimulus than this was neceſ- 
ſary, to excite the firſt man who practiſed this 
cheat, to feign ſuch a ſtory ? and what other in- 


. centives did it require, to cauſe other vagrants, 
who were diſpoſed to follow the lame trade, to 


adopt the ſame pretence? 


XVII. But if you are 8 of being in- 
formed of any thing more reſpecting this matter, 
than what may be deduced from the common 


origin of an infinite number of fables; I mean, 
if you are deſirous of Knowing any particular 


principle, from which it is. probable this ſtory 


of the Wandering Jew was derived; I will inform 
you, that it is not unlikely, it might have origi- 


nated from a remote true fact, and from a mo- 
dern fable, which was a disfiguration of that fact. 
| ED Bree "5 Sd 


The true fa, agreeable to ſcripture, tradition, 
and the authority of the holy fathers, is the pre- 


ſervation of the prophet Elias upon earth till the 


end of the world. Upon this true foundation, 
the Mahometans erected a fable, which Herbelot 


gives us a relation of, in his Bibliotheca Orien- 


talis, page 932. See the word Zerib. and for 
which relation, he quotes the author of a book 


intitled Nighiariſtan; under which title, there 


are many Perſian books; and Herbelot informs 
us, that Nighiariſtan in the Perſian language, 
fignifies a walk where people aſſemble to amuſe 


themſelves, or a place of public entertainment and 


diverſion ; but he does not tell us the particular 


-book with this title, from whence, he extracted 


the ſtory, which is as follows. 


XVIII. In the ſixth year of the Hegira, juſt 


after the Arabs had taken the city of Holyan or 


Hulvan in Syria, three hundred cavaliers, who 
were returning together from that expedition, 


a little before night, encamped between two 


mountains. Their Chief, who was named Fad- 


hilah, ordered, that they ſhould conformable to 


the Mahometan rites, repeat the evening prayer, 


which begins with God is great; but they had 


? 


no 
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no ſooner pronounced theſe words with an audi- 
ble voice, than they heard them repeated again 
from a quarter where no body appeared, nor 


could they deviſe how, or by whom they were 


repeated, and thought at firſt that the repetition = 
was made by an echo; but upon finding that not 


oniy the words at the beginning of the prayer, 
but all the other ſentences alſo, were repeated 
elearly and diſtinctly, they began to ſuſpect, that 
this muſt be done by ſome perſon whom they 
could not perceive. Upon which, Fadhilah turn- 
ing himſelf to the place from whence the repeti- 


tion came, ſaid in a loud voice, Dou who repeat 
our words, if you are of the order of the angels, 


God be with you; but if you are one of the other 


fort of ſpirits, I conjure you to depart ; but if you 
are a man like myſelf, come forth and let me ſee 
you, that 1 may have the ſatigfact ion of ſurveying 
your perſon, and of converfſing with you. When 
he had made an end of ſpeaking theſe words, an 


old bald-headed man with a ſtaff in his hand, 


who had much the air of a Dervis, came forth, 


and ſtood before him, and upon being aſked his 
name by Fadhilah, faid his name was Zerib. Bar. 
Elia. and that he had taken up his abode in that 
quarter * the order of * Chriſt, who had ap- 

pointed 
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pointed him to remain upon earth till the time 


of his ſecond coming. Fadhilah then aſked him, 


when, that ſecond coming would be ? to which 
be replied, when men and women ſhould mix 


together without ſhame or diſtinction, as if they 


were of one ſex ; when the abundance of provi- 
ſions ſhould not lower their price; when the 
Poor, on account of the total extinction of cha- 
rity, ſnould find no body to adminiſter to their 


diſtreſs ; when the holy ſcriptures ſhould be ſcof- 
fed at and made a joke of, and the myſteries con- 


tained in them, be derided in ridiculous couplers ; 
and when the temples dedicated to the true God, 
ſhould be occupied by idols; then we might con- 
clude, the final day of judgment was near at hand; 
and having ſaid this, he dilappeared. | 


"RK. There leinvolved in this Rory, a mm 


inverſion of that part of the ſacred text, which 
ſpeaks of the ſnatching away of Elias, in conſe- 
- quence of which, and its being corroborated by 


other parts of the holy ſcripture, many of both 


Chriſtians and Jews. think alike, with reſpect to 
the continuance of that prophet upon earth, until 
the end of the world. Elias was deſtined to this 
near nine hundred years before the coming of 
Chriſt; and this Mahometan account attributes 
this deſtination of him to have been made by our 


Saviour; : 
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364 A LETTER ON THE SUBJECT | 
Saviour; which is a ſhocking anachroniſm. But 
we ſhould not be ſurprized at this groſs ignorance 
of the Mahometans ; who, together with their 
falſe prophet, in their expoſitions of the ſcripture, 
confound times and perſons, in the moſt extra- 
| vagant manner. that can be conceived. In the 
third ſura or chapter of the alcoran, Mahomet 
indentifies Mary the ſiſter of Moſes, and Mary 
the mother of Chriſt, as one and the ſame per- 
ſon ; the firſt of whom was much more anterior 
to the laſt, than Elias was to Chriſt ; and agree- 
able to the ſeventeenth ſura or chapter, according 
to the expoſition given of it by their famous com- 
"mentator Gelaledin, the invaſion of Paleſtine by 
the army in which Goliah was, was a puniſhmenr, 
for the Iſraelites having put to death Zacharias 
the father of John the Baptiſt; and the invaſion 
of it by Nebuchadnezzar, w was for their having 
killed the Baptiſt himſelf. 


XX. At ſight of cafe, and other . in- 
verſions of both the old and new teſtament, 
which are very frequent in the alcoran, and the 
writings of the Mahometan commentators, I have 
been inclined to think, that it is probable ſome 
Mahometans, may have confounded John the Bap- 
tiſt with John the Evangeliſt, and may have made 
two diſtinct ſayings of Chriſt, applicable to one 
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and the fame perſon, although one of them al- 
judes to the Baptiſt, and the other to the Evan- 


geliſt. Chriſt ſaid of the Baptiſt (Matt. cap. ii.) 


Ipſe oft Elias, ui VenFurus eft ; : and of the- Evan- 
geliſt (John cap. xi.) Sic eum volo manere, 


donec veniam. Which words, the other diſciples 


underſtood to amount to a decree of Chriſt's, that 
he ſhould continue alive to the final day of judg- 
ment. From this confounding different perſons 

in one and the ſame, might originate among the 


blind Mahometans, the fiction or belief, that 


Elias by the appointment of Chriſt, was to re- 


main alive upon earth till the final day of judg- 


ment. 


XXI. The e then, that Elias was 5 the 
perſon of whom our Saviour pronounced, Sic eum 
volo manere, donec veniam, might poſſibly give 
riſe to the Mahometan Nightiariſtan ſtory; which 
upon being publiſhed, might put it into the he 
of ſome artful fellow, to aſſume the character of 
a Wandering Jew, and under that diſguiſe, to ap- 
ply this prediction delivered by Chriſt to him- 
ſelf. Me 


XXII. But you will pleaſe to remember, that 
1 obſerved before, there was no occaſion to rum- 
mage disfigured hiſtories to ſeek for the origin 
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366 ALETTER ON THE SUBJECT, &c, 
of numberleſs fables, as the imagination of man, 


is prodigiouſly fertile in bringing forth'theſe pro- 


ductions, and is capable of creating the whole of 


a a lie, without the auxiliary aſſiſtance of an atom 
of truth. 


God keep you. 


E. R R A T A. 
Page 4, line 10, for Cato, read Cæno. 

Page 72» line 9, for was, read were. 

Page 83, line 3, for Clildren, read Children, 

Page 181, line 7, for thoſe, read the converſations. 

Page 218, line 10, for to print, read to point out. 
Page 226, line 1, for compared to them, read compared 
= to the moderns. | ORD 
Page 264, line 22, for misfortunes, read ſenſitive feelings. 


F the Reader ſhall find any miſtakes or inaccu- 
racies, which are not pointed out in the fore- 
going Errata, the Tranſlator will be much oblig- 
ed to him for communicating them to the per- 
ſons who ſell this book; as the Critical Review- 
ers from ſuch Presiltes without aſſigning any 
other reaſon for their opinion, have taken occa- 
ſion to be very ſevere, and the Tranſlator thinks 
very unfairly ſo, on the merit of the tranſlation 
of the ſix Eſſays, made from the ſame author, 
and by the ſame hand theſe are, which were 
[publiſhed about fix months ago; and an editor 
of a monthly publication, intituled, The Town 
and Country Magazine, who is pretty well 
known to be the echo of the Critical Review in 
theſe matters, has, after their example, thought 
fit, in a very laconje dogmatical way, to pro- 
nounce that it is a very indefferent tranſlation 
from a very excellent work. But notwithſtand- 
mg the arbitrary manner in which theſe people 
have taken upon = to pronounce this damn- 
ing ſentence, the tranſlator has been told, they. 
You, III. b underſtand 
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1 368 J 
underſtand very LH if any thing at all, of the 
language from whence the tranſlation. was made. 


N. B. The above requiſition having been an- 
nexed to this volume when it was publiſhed 


ſingly, immediately after fix of the Eſſays in the 
foregoing volumes which were publiſhed by 


themſelves. had made their appearance; and 
which were the object of the above criticiſm; the 


Tranſlator has thought it right to let it remain 


where it is; that the world may be apprized of 


the candour and impartiality of thoſe Publica- 
tions, the Critical Review, and Town and Country 


Magazine; and to judge how far they may be 
relied! on as faithful reporters, and competent 


judges of the merit of works, on which, they 
take upon themſelves to pronounce abſolae and 


e, ſentences of condemnation. | 


END OF VOL. I. 
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